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THE OUTLOOK. 


IVE of the seven Avarchists are dead. One suc- 
ceeded in smuggling into bis cell a detonating 
cap, and, putting it into his mouth, + ttempted to blow 
his head to pieces, mangling himself so horribly that 
he died after a few hours of torturing pain ; four were 
executed ; and two, Schwab and Fielden, had their 
sentence commuted to imprisonment for life. 
two are said to have been the only real laboring men 
of the seven, the others beir g professional agitators. 
Schwab was a foreman in the printing office of the 
Anarchists’ newspaper, which Spies edited. While 
there was adequate evidence tbat he was acquainted 
with and accessory to the scheme of his co-conspira- 
tors, he was a subordinate in the crime. Fielden 
was formerly a Methodist preacher. There vas ade- 
quate evidence, too, that he had a guilty knowledge 
of-and a guilty share in the scheme for riot and 
bloodshed of the Anarchista. Whether he actually 
took part in the attempted riot at Hayma: ket Square 


EpIvors. 


These 


was in dispute, some witnesses swearing that he 
fired a pistol in the face of the advancing policemen, 
others swearing that he did not. There is reason, 
however, to think that he was, at least in the begin-- 
ning, honest and earnest in his endeavors to relieve 
humanity of the wretchedness under which he saw 
his fellow men suffsring, and that he was swept on 
by the current, though himzelf an unintantioned 
leader and creator of it. Fielden, Schwab, and 
Spies were the only Anarchists who petitioned for 
clemency ; the others demanded their release as a 
right, and the Governortruly declared that this made 
it impossible for him to grant either pardon or com- 
mutation unless upon the ground that substantial 
injustice had been done on the trial. A careful re- 
view of the evidence by him satisfied him, and we 
judge has satisfied nearly all those who have given 
that evidence a careful review, that no injustice had 
been done. A release or even a commutation of sen- 
tence of these Anarchists would have inevitably been 
construed into an admission that the condemnation 
was unjust, and probably have been con:trued into 
an act of servile fear. The Governor has commended 
himself to all lovers of law and order by refusing to 
interfere in the case of those Avarchists who braved 
the Jaw and breathed defiance to the last, and it 
would have been palpable injustice to have released 
or commuted the sentence of Spies, who was the ring- 
leader of them all, and who, though he signed the 
pctition for clemency, gave no indication whatever of 
either remorse or repentance. The Republic, in pro- 
ceeding in a regular and orderly manner in giving 
the Anarchists a fair trial, in affording them every 
facility to prove their innocence, in allowing them 
every opportunity under the laws of the land to 
secure reversion of their sentence by the highest 
judicial authorities—a m: thod of proceeding in strik- 
ing contrast with that of Germany and Russia—has 
proved that a free, popular government is both wiser 
and stronger in dealing with anarchic and revolu- 
tionary forces than a despc tic government is or can 

We do not believe in the gallows. A civilized com- 
munity can finda better way to protect itself from 
criminals than by killing them ; if it must kill them, 
it should use a less barbaric instrument than the 
gallows. But the five Auarchists who have paid the 
penalty of their crime by their lives deserved to die, 
if ever crime is worthy of death. They were arrested, 
tried, convicted, and executed, not for holding or 
promulgating ‘‘frantic opinions.” It is true that 
Anarchism, as a philosophy, is destructive of all gov- 
ernment; but if any man’s right to persuade his 
fellow-men, by peaceable discussion, that all gov- 
ernment ought to be destroyed were denied, The 
Christian Union would be pro:. tin the field to de- 
fend that right. No opinion is to be repressed by 
law ina free country. They were not condemned 
for general it flammatory appeals inciting to violence. 
Such appeals are, indeed, criminal. No man has a 
right to fling incendiary words abcut when inflam- 
mable material is on every hand ready to burst into 
flame. But this is not acrime worthy of death. 
The Anarchists were guilty of foul and unnatural 
murder; aud for that were condemned, and 
for that were executed. Our words are carefully 
chosen. All murder is foul; but this murder 
was exceptionally foul, for it was exceptionally 
cowardly and exceptionally cruel. Exceptionally 
cowardly, for the murderers counted themselves 
safe—so safe that one of them in mere bravado sur- 
rendered himself for trial. The hand that threw the 
bomb was undiscovered ; the men who incited to the 
throwing thought themselves secure. It was excep- 
tionally cruel; for the bomb lacerates, rends the flesh 
in ragged wounds, poisons the blood with foreign 
substances, maims and tortures, as we)l as kills. The 
pistol or the dagger is merciful beside it. All mur- 
ders are not unnatural ; this one was. Man has by 
nature the blood of a savage beast lingering in his 


vel Crazed by appetite, incited by cupidity, 
maddened by personal hate or jealousy, the savage 
in him reappears and reasserta ita lost supremacy. 
But these men were not crazed by appetite, 
nor incited by cupidity, nor maddened by personal 
wrongs. The murdered policemen had done 
them no wrong and were suspected of none. 
Their only offense was their fidelity to the 
community whose persons and property they 
guarded. They stood for law and order and the 
forces on which law and order depend ; and thers- 
fore were acsassinated. The assassins were not the 
ignorant instruments of other men’s cunning ; they 
were the brains of the whole fcul conspiracy, the 
leaders of the murderous movemert They planned 
the murder in cold blood; and never uttered an 
expression of repentance or gave a sign of remorse 
after the crime was consummated. If they were 
fanatics, their fanaticism was that of a crual and 
causeless passion which only stern penalty can re- 
press. There has never been a murder perpetrated 
on American soil which had less excuse or palliation : 

never murderers who lese deserved pity or govern- 
mental clemency ; never men trod the gallows who 
lees deserved funeral obsequies or monuments to 
their memory. And if the State of Illinois contains 
no laws that can be used to prevent a monument to 
their pseudo-martyrdom, the first act of the Legisla- 
ture should be to supply the defect. 


The indications are, if we may judge from Wasb- 
ington correspondents, that an attempt will be made 
in Washington this winter either to block the pas- 
sage of a bill for the establishment of a postal teleg- 
raph, by substituting the employment of what is 
known as the contract system, or else to make the 
passage of a postal telegraph bil! serve the financial 
interests of the present owners of the Western Union 
Telegraph. The contract sy: tem is defined to be 
substance, the application of the principle involved 
in earrying the mail to the transmission of the tele- 
graphic business of the country.” Under this scheme, 
as we understand it, the telegraphic lines would 
remain the private property of the present owners, 
and the Government weuld contract with them to 
carry messages, as it now contracts with railroads to 
carry the mails. The cases do not appear to us to 
be parallel ; nevertheless, if the Western Union Tele- 
graph Oompany will, under contract with the United 
States Government, do the telegraph business for 
every individual citizen as cheaply as the Govern- 
ment can do it by a line which is owned and operated 
hy the Government, there is no objection. So long 
as the end is reached—cheap and popular telegraphy 
—the method is relatively immaterial. The danger 
is that under any such system as this the owners of 
the Western Union Telegraph would make the profit 
which under a system of Government telegraphy the 
people could make themselves. As to the plan of 
purchasing the Western Union plant, that is a purely 
mercantile question. If the Government can buy 
that plant cheaper than{they can con: truct another, 
they would better do it ; if they can con: truct another 
cheaper ihan they can already buy the now existing 
plant, they should construct, not purchase. 


An examination of the voting on local tickets in 
this city last week makes it clear that a further step 
is still necessary in order to secure honest elections. 
In several districts it was found that the tickets were 
**crooked.” On the straight Republican ticket one 
or more names cf Democratic candidates were 
printed, and on the straight Democratic ticket one 
or more names of Republican candidates. These 
two facts always indicate what is known as a “‘ deal ;” 
the trading off, in other words, of one man for an- 
other. 
able to deliver votes as if they were merchandise. 
The Union League Olub in this city has unanimously 
adopted a resolution urging the Legislature to passa 


law providiag for the printing and distribntion of 


It is in this way that the local bosses are - 
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ballots at the public expense, and has appointed a 
commitice to frame a bill and to present it to the 
rex’ L gislature. S mila: action has been taken by the 
C om -nwerlh Clab in this city, and the action of 
these tee ir badies will command, we are 
eor fident, the: uppertofintelligent men of all parties. 


. It is useless to bope for reform in municipal »ffairs 


xo as the printing and dis'ritution of ballots 
are in ihe hands of irresponsible political tools, who 
tamper with them to suit their own purposes. Tbe 
adoption of a law which shel! put into the hands of 
the S:ate the printing ard distributing of ballots, 
with proper penalties for any dereliction of duty, 
will go a long way toward removing some of the 
evils against which we are now strugglivg in this 
cily. 

There seem: to be no longer ary doubt about the 
sericus character of the disease which has localized 
itself in the throat of the Orown Prince of Germany. 
It is <:fficult for those vot versed in the technical 
phraseology «f med:cire io follow and harmon ze 
the diagnoses of d:ff rent physicians which are con- 
stantly bing telegraphed from the other side, and 
this d fficulty is not diminished by the fact that the 
Garman specialists strongly resent the appearance f 
Dr. McKenzie, an English physician, in the case. 
As; nearly, however, as non professional intelli- 
gence can get at the truth, there sceems to be no 
question tut that the Prince is safferinog from 
a disease of a cancerous nature. One opera- 
tion has already been performed, and it is now 
reported that another is contemplated. It is also 
ssid that nething more than aileviation is hoped 
from the second operation. Prince Freder'ck Wiill- 
jam is apparently doomed to a lingering and terrible 
death. Tnis news, which has been received with 
universal sorrow thrcughout the whole world, agi- 
tates Germany especially. The death of the Orown 
Prince and the great ave ard great feebleness of the 
Emperor may at any time charge the entire face of 
thing: in Europe. The Orewn Prince is known tobe 
a thoroughly capable, map, of conservative 
na ure ard of some popular sympatiies. He is be 
lieved to be in hearty accord with tne development 
of parliamentary in:tituiions in Germany. His son, 
on the other hand, ia au untried young man, 
strongly imbued wit’ the mili'ary spirit. 4 is be- 
lieved tote an adherent of the o'4 system of ab:o- 
lutism, which Bismarck has enforced with such 
unrelenting consistency. 


London was the scene on Sunday of one of the most 
serious disturbances which has taken place since the 
days of Chartism. A call bad been issued for a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square to protest against the 
imprisonment of the Irish editor O'Brien, and the 
Ministry had prohibited the meetivg. Notwi hstand- 
ing this prohibition, a crowd estimated at not less 
than one hundred thousand persons thronged the 


‘Square, where they were met by a police force of 


about four thousand. A3the various Irish socialist 
and radical! societies approached with banners and 
bands of mu3icthey were attacked by the police, and 
a series of turbulent street fights took place, in which 
about two hundred and fifty persons received ir jaries 
more or less serious. Mr. Gladstone has written a 
letter strongly advising against any contest with the 
Government of a riotous character, and suggesting 
that the true place to test the right of meeting and 
protest isin the courts. The whole affair, so far as 
we can judge, illustrates the difference between our 
own methods and the methods of the English Oon- 
servatives in dealing with political discontent. We 
have recently empha:ized our determination to 
enforce order impartially under the forms of law, 
but we allow the fullest expression of political opin- 
ion on all questions. The English Oonservative 
Ministry, by forbidding a meeting which would 
probably have been entirely peaceful, have revived 
those Continental methods of repression which are 
essentially repugnant to English political tradition 
and feeling. 


France and England have settled diplomatically 
two qiestions which bave Jong furnished occasions 
of irritation and misunderstanding between the two 
countries. The French have agreed within four 
months to evacuate the New Hebrides, whither they 
were led some time ago by their reckless foreign po!- 
icy, and from which England now allows them to 
retreat with due regard for their feelings. The sec 
ond matter of new arrangement is much more im- 
portant, and relates to the neutralization of the Suez 
Oanal. The two countries have now agreed that the, 


passage of the canal shall be opened to all ships 
equally at all times, and that the guardianship of 
this right shall be committed into the hands of the 
consular representatives of the Great Powers in Egypt. 
Whenever. in their judgment, the right of free pas- 
sage or the safe’y of the cana! iz threatened, they will 
call the attention of the Egyptian Government to the 
danger. They will bold »n anuual meeting for the 
purpose of secaring the execution of this agreement. 
It was also agreed that in the event of war the armed 
ships of any belligerent shall not be stationed in the 
cansl or its ports. Inthecase of an attack the canal 
is to be defended by the Egyptian Government, and 
in the event of the inability of that Government to 
fulfill its proper functions to the canal, Turkey is to 
call in the Grest Powers. By this new arrangement 
Englard secures the very important right to eend her 
troop ships throuzh the canal in time of war as well 
as in time of peace. 


The French Ministry have been able to take a 
step which none of the previous R publican Minis- 
tries have dired to venture upon They have suc- 
ceeded in carrying throueh the French Chamber a 
bill which converts the 4 1 2 rentes into 33. The Goy- 
eroment has been paying for the Jast twelve years.a 
much higher rate of in'erest than the monetary state 
of the country justified, but the rentes have been 
very widely held by people of moderate means, and 
to reduce the interest on them bas involv«d consider- 
able danger of political unpopalarity. Every Minis 
try, rather than face this dinger, has gone on payirg 
the old rate of interest. Bat of late the annual defi- 
cits have become ico dangcroustoalmit apy tr fling, 
and by a heavy msjority the Ministry have now 
secured the passage of a bill which will rednee the 
annual in‘erest account something like $12 000 000 
It is significant that in order to eecure this measure 
the Ministry thonght it best to promise to spend the 
money for military purposes. 


Just as the public is receiving with considerable 
incredulity M. de Leaseps’s assertion thst the Pan. 
ama Oanal is to be surely comp'eted by February, 
1890, the feasibility of the Nicaragva route is again 
comirg into discussion. Next week an expedition cf 
engineers and surveyers is to sail from this city under 
the command of Commander Taylor, USN. It is 
bound for Greytowc, Nicaragua, whence it will strike 
into theinteri-r and will carefolly examine the two 
routes laid out in 1872 and 1885, respectively. Tne 
otject of the expedition is to selec’ that one of these 
two surveys which proves in all respects the more 
favorable, although it is not believed that either has 
any considerable aivantage over the other. Cowm- 
mander Taylor states that active operations wi!] be 
begua on the canal immediately after this decision 
is made. The cost is now estimated at about 
$50,000,000; or, making allowanca for contingent 
exponses, $65,000.000. The distance from ocean to 
ocean on the line laid out two years ago is about one 
hundred and seventy wiles, of which, however, only 
forty miles are actual canal. The route of 1872, snur- 
veyed by Menocal, follows the valley of the R'o Grande, 
the San Juan Kiver, where a dam 1,200 feet long 
and fifty feet high is to be built, and along a stream 
called the San Francisco (where a great embankment 
will form a large artificial lake) to a ridge which is to 
be cut by a canal over 14,000 feet long, with an 
average depth of cutting of 119 feet ; thence the canal 
will be lowered by a series of deep locks to the har- 
bor of Greytown. Commander Taylor estimates that 
the net gains of a Nicaragaan Canal would not ba 
far from $13,000,000 a year, and there is no doubt 
that it would materially stimulate trade between this 
country a1d the west coast of South America, as 
well as aid in many ways in the development of our 
States and Territories on the Pacific coast. The expe- 
dition which has jast been sent out for preliminary 
survey is finely equipped, and there seems to be, for 
the present at least, no lack of funds to facilitate the 
undertaking. It ia to be hoped that the finances of 
the company will bs managed more conservatively, 
more sensibly, aud more frank'y than have been 
thoge of M. de Lesseps’s French company. 


Dr. McOosh, the President of Princeton Co!lege, 
bas resigned his office on account of his age. There 
is no intimation which can be regarded as at all trust- 
worthy respecting his probable suecessor. Dr. 
McOosh has occupied the presidency of Princeton 
Oollege for nineteen years. He has proved himself 
a wise and efficient administrator, has enjoyed the 
full confidence of the Presbyterian constituency 


seen it grow under his administration from a college 
to a substantial university. He has been, at the 
same time, a leader in theological thonght. We use 
the word leader advised'y, as meaning. something 
more than the representative of aschool. Ha would 
doubtless disavow, possibly with some S’otch indig- 
nation, the suggestion thst he is an adherent ora 
believer in ‘‘ new theology,” and we presume that 
he is utterly and radically opposed to the An- 
dover school of theology. Iv the purely provincial 
disp" te which is agitating the New Evgland churches 
he would be counted with the conservatives. But 
Ohristian theology is passing through the same tran- 
sition through which all other sciences have passed. 
From being an «@ privri science, based on hypotheses 
evolved in the study, it is coming to be an indactive 
sciencs, based on a careful examination of the phe- 
nomena of spiritual life and on a non partisan 
inquiry into the meaning and teaching of the Bible; 
and it would be difficult to name any one in America 
who by his writings has done more to promote this 
healti.ul transition, to make theolozy inductive, to 
inspire in thoughtful men a spirit of independent 
inquiry, and thus to transfer theol-gical inquiry 


|from the scholastic methcds of the Middle Ages to 


the ra‘ional methods of the nineteenth centu’y, than 
Dr. M:2Oosh, of Princston Oollege. 


The foreign missionary societies in England pre. 
pore to hold rext year a general conference, the 
principal otject of which will bea to stimulate and 
encourage all evangelistic agencies. It is hoped to 
gather together representatives of all Protestant c»m- 
munities engaged in missionary labor for conference 
with one another on the best means of developing 
the methods of missionary enterprise. The meetings 
will take place in Exeter Hall, London, in June n- xt. 
The forty-eight Evglish missionary societies have 
already appointed ninety-five delegates, and efforts 
are now being made to secure the appointment of 
delegates from this country and the British colonies 
and the Continent of Europe. For this purpoze the 
Rav. James Johuston has just arrived in this coun- 
try, and will take steps to secure a large representa- 
tion of our societies and churches, and also to obtain 
practical suggestions as to the conduct of the meet- 
ings and the selection of topics for discussion. The 
good results following the Mission Conferences of 1860 
and 1878 were marked, and it cannot be doubted that 
the coming meeting will abound in praciical sugges- 


eral sul jects to b3 considered are: S-lf-support and 
Self government in Native Churches ; the Educating 
of Native Evangelists and Pastors; How to Adapt 
Methods to Different S‘ates of Civilization or Barbar- 
ism ; How Best to Adapt Missionary Methods to Dif- 
ferent Forms of Religion among Non -Ohristian Peo- 
ples ; the Providing of Christian Literature for Mis- 
sionary Oonverts ; and the treatment of such ques- 
tions as Polygamy, Slavery, and Caste. The mutual 
relations between the churches and missions, and 
the methods cf management at ‘home, will also be 
diecussed in a thorough way. 


We publish on another page a reply to the charge 
contained in a recent issue of The Christian Union 
concerning the dismissal of Professer Goodwin from 
Olivet Oollege. This reply is signed by the resident 
trustees of the college ; it is entirely courtecus in its 
tone to Professor Goodwin, but declares that he was 
dismissed from his pastorate because he lacked force 
and attractiveness as a preacher, and from bis chair 
in the college because he was not successful as a 
teacher. It is due to the Trastees to add that we 
have also received from one of the graduates of 
Olivet College, not residing at Olivet, a letter entirely 
independent, yet in a measure confirmatory, of the 
letter of the Trustees. This correspondent gives Dr. 
Goodwin full credit for intellectual ability, but says 
that he lacks the forca necessary for the control of 
his classes. The gist of his letter is embodied in the 
closing paragraph, which is as follows : 

**T have but little sympathy with Dr. Butterfield, and 
doubt not he would suspend Dr. Goodwin for just such 
reasons as Mr. Hunting on suggests. Bat Dr. Batierfiela 
foes not by any means control Olivet’s F.culty, and Dr. 
Goodwin’s d'smission was by no means due to any such 
cause, but simply and only to old age, and lack of ability to 
teach. I know that one of Olivet’s finest Professors is even 
more outspoken than Dr. Goodwin in his theological views, 
and yet he retains his chair and will retain it.” 

We also publish on page 547 a reply from Dr. 
Goodwin; and here the mattzr will end, so far 


as our columns are concerned. It is, however, 


- 


upon which the college largely depends, and has 


tions and in he/pful discussions. Some of the gen- | 
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just to Dr. Goodwin and to ourselves t> add 
a frank expression of our own convictions. The 
Christian Union would. not bave assumed 10 
call any church to account for dismissing it, 
pastor, provided it did so in a regular and legili. 
mate way. Whether Professor Goodwin is an effect- 
ive preacher or not we have no means of knowing, 
and it is not our function to jadge. Moreover, if the 
minister preaches a theology which the congregation 
do not wish to hear, the church or congregation has 


aright to cancel the engagement, for that reason 


alone. The Christian Union has not uttered any word 


‘condemning the action of the church as proscriptive. 


Bat to dismiss a competent teacher of Eaglish liter- 
ature from. his chair because his theology did not 
agree with that of the Trustees or that of the Presi- 
dent is another matter. And it is stiil our opinion 
that Dr. Goodwin’s theology had more to do with his 
dismissal than the letter of the Trustees allows. We 
do not know Dr. Goodwin personally, but we do 


know something of bis reputation in tle West as a 


teacher, and what we know of that reputation does 
not agree with the representation respecting his abil- 
ity contained in the letter of the Trustees. Weknow 
also something of his ability from occasional pub- 
lished articles, and taese certainly give a very differ- 
ent impression from that produced by the letter. It 


_ go happens that we have bad for some little time an 


article by Professor Goodwin on ‘‘L'fe and I 'ter- 
ature ;” it was written and in our pigeon holes before 
The Christian Union raised avy question respecting 
the reasonableness of his dismissal ; that article we 
now give to our readers, and they can form theirown 
jadgment relative to the comp t ‘ncy of tie map who 


wrote it. 


GENERAL NEWs —In France it seems probable that 
M. Wilson will be prosecated. It is asserted that 
letters tending t» show his innocence were forged. 
General Boulanger is on his way to Paris, his term 
of arrest having expired.—— A Oanadian Labor C»m- 
mission is in session in Ottawa. The membership 
includes judges, editors, and practical workingmen. 
The commission is instructed to inquire iato and re- 
port upon the subject of labor, its relation to capital ; 
hours of labor; earnivgs of laboring men and 
women ; to inquire into and report upon the prac- 
tical operation of courts of arbitration and concilia- 
tion in the settlement of disputes between employers 
and employees, and the b2st mode of settling such dis- 
putes, and similar topics. ——Oa one day last week in 
tour college foot-ball games ia different places four 
men were severely injured ; one, the captain of the 
Harvard eleven, very seriously.——The [i3v. L. W 
Bacon bas been acting as pastor of the Iluade- 
pendent Presbyterian Church of Savannah the past 
year. Lately attacks have been made upon him, one 
advertisement in a paper charging him with very 


offensive expressions of belief in race eqaality, mis- 


cezgenation, etc. Theexpressions were denied by Mr. 


_ Bacon, and the attack indignantly dencuncei by many 


of the best people of the city. A motion t» request 
Mr. Bacon to remain wit) the church another year, 
however, was defeated. ——The Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, for seventeen years pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Oburch of this city, is to resign and to retire 
altogether from pastoral work.——The Rev. H O. 
Pentecost, of Newark, N. J., preached last Sunday 
on ‘‘ Four Men Murdered in Ohicago”’ !——A severe 
earthquake was felt in (orinth, Greece, last week. 


THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


HE fall elections last week afford abundant ma- 
terial for study by those who take an intelligent 
interest in politics. It is obvious, as the newspaper 
digcussions bave abundantly shown, that the public 
mind in this couutry is greatiy confused and per- 
plexed respecting the various political issues which 
are now being presented, and that sometime must 
elapse before we can expect the reappearance of two 
parties divided on one or two great questions, upon 
which voters cai form a deliberate and decisive 
jaigment. One singular feature of the election last 
week is the fact that the results were in many in- 
gtances entirely dissociated from the issues whica 
were urged. In Onio, for instance, which was carried 
by a heavy Republican majority, Governor Foraker 
conducted the campaign on the old-fashioned war 
basis; he attacked the defuuct Sonthern Oonfed- 
eracy with the greatest energy, and waved the bioody 
shirt witb a parsistence which has not been seen for 


- Many a year; and yet we do not believe fir an 


instant that men so intelligent as the Republican 


voters of Ohio are still engaged in subduing the 
Rebellion. We have too much respect for the brains 
of Ohio to believe that it is twenty years behind the 
rest of the country in its political thinking. We 
interpret the result not so much as indorsement of 
Governor Foraker’s methods, but as a stinging rebuke 
of Democratic corruption and mismanagement. 
The frauds of two years ago have not been forgotten, 
and it is significant that several Senators who were 
involved in those transactions have been beaten in 
Democratic districts. 

In this State Mr. Evarts made the tariff issue 
prominent, and gave the keynote to quite a vigorous 
Republican campsign in the country distric's, ard 
the State went Democratic by about 19 000 msj rity. 
We do not interpret th's, however, as a decisive 
vote on the tariff issue ; much as was said about it 
by Republican speakers, it ha’? very little to do with 
the campigo, and the result is of no significance as 
a test of New York sentiment on the tariff question, 
however strongly tempted revenus reformers may be 
to draw comfort from it. Mr. Seth Low, whose 
shrewd political jadgment is as unquestioned as his 
natural instinct to see things for himself, has put 
the situation in New York in a nu'shell in these 
words : 

‘*{ have no doubt in my own mind that the party will 
continue to lose the State of New York unless it leaves 
behind it ths war, war issues, and war cries, takes clear 
and right ground upon the questions of the day, and 
chooses as its standard bearers men who have not bsen 
v talis connected with the old fights, and who mean, ag- 
gressively in their own persons, the platforms upon which 
they stand. In this way, and in this way only, I think 
Ncw York may be found to be a Republican State in 1888 
It is a great misfortune tbat men like Mr. Low 
reserve this kind of comment until after elections 
instead of putting it as strong’y as possible before 
elections. It iz just here that the Independent Re- 
publican differs from the regalar Republican. The 
Iudependent makas his criticism before the election, 
the regular R»pubdlican makes his afterward, when it 
is too'a'e. There is a curious paralysis within the 
Republican ranks which makes it apparently im- 
possible to get a real expression of the sentiments of 
Rapublican voters. The great majority of these, we 
are confident, believe in honest dealing with living 
qaestions, and yet they are continually allowing 
themzelves, as in Ohio and ia this State, to be led 
either by men who are shoutir g themseirce hoarse 
with old criez, or who are, like the machine managers 
in this S‘ate, degrading a great party by resorting to 
political intr gues. 

The other significant features of the el-ction in 
this Scate are the increase in the Prohibi'ion vote, 
which was abcut 50 000, and the dec'ded dimirution 
in the Labor vote in this city. Lat jearthe United 
Labor party polled 69,000 votes in this ci'y; this 
year it polled 70,000 ia the State at large, but only 
about 35,000 iu the city of New York. The Ohris- 
tian Uuion bas been urging the Rh -publicans to takes 
a strong, dec.sive stand on the temperance «uestion 
in this S ate, because the It ‘publican voters could be 
cc uated upon to sustain such a position ; instead of 
tiis, there has been a half-hearted and wholly irreso- 
lute attempt to gain the temperance vote without 
ani agonizing the liquor vote, with the result of in- 
crea-ing the Prohibition vote about 12 000 and push 
ing up the Democratic maj ri'y in the State. The 
Oaristian Uuion hes urged the R-publican leaders 
azain and sgain to take strorg, clear ground on 
moral «jestioas, and to appeal to the people on such 
questions a'one; instead of this the Republican 
management in this State has endeavored to foster 
the Libor party, for the purpose of diminishing the 
Democratic vote. Bui again, asin other instances, 
it has been shown that the full strergth of the Re- 
publican party can only be drawn out by an intelligent, 
honest presentation of living issues. In spite of a 
large Labor vote, the Democratic m+ jority is greater 
than ever. One other result of the election in this 
State is the practical settlement of the qaestion of 
the Democratic nominee for the Presidency next 
year. Mr. Oleveland will uadoubtedly be the man. 

The defeat of Mr. Da Lancey Nicoll ia this city isin 
every respect a great misfortune, but it is not with- 
out its compensations. Mr. Nicoll ran 17,000 ahead 
of the r gular Republicau ticket, and Mr. Fellows 
ran nea'ly 10,000 tehind the regular Dsamocrat c 
ticket. This shows a good deal of healti y public sen- 
timent among our citizens, and affords ground for 
the hope that the number cf men who are willing to 
vote for the best man in local affairs without refer- 
ence to politics will soon be sufficient in number to 


tarn the scale in every election. The Independent 


vote made itself feltin many directions. In Massachu- 
setts Mr. Ames, the Repnblican Domince, was re- 
elected by an increased msjori'y; dne to the disgnst 
of the Independext voters with the Democratic man- 


agement in that State, and its open esponsal of the © 


spoils system. In Republican Philadelphia a Domo- 
cratic Comptroller was re elected, and a K-publican 
candidate for Sheriff beaten. 


‘ SHALL WE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
AMERICAN BOARD? 


O many of our ministerial readers have asked us 
our judgmert upon the question what it is wize 
to do respecting the church coll«ctiors for the Amer- 
ican Board during the present year that we do not 
feel ourselves justified in passing the question by in 
silence any longer. It isa very perplexing question 
for conscientious men who disapprove, as we do, the 
action of the Board at Springfi-ld, and who are un- 
willing to do anything to sanction and give strength 
and success to a policy which is chilling missionary 
enthusiasm in bundreds of hearts and shatting the 
door of opportunity upon scores, if not hundreds, of 
consecrated Christian workers who desire to enter 
the missionary service. If such pastora encourage 
their churches t> keep up the contributions of the 
past, and the amounts paid into the treasury are as 
great as they have heretofore bcen, or possibly even 
greater, since some increase in contributions from 
conservative givers may b3 expeci3d, this financial 
result will ba taken naturally, if not jistly, as an 
indorsement by the churches of the prorcriptive 
policy adopted at Springfield. !” it will be 
said, ‘‘ the churches have ratified the action of the 
Board by the orly method open to them. Their 
increased contributions is their message to us to go 
on in the way we have marked out for ourselves.” 
Thus the very attempt to preserve peace will foment 
division. For it is very certain that the young men 
and women who desire t> preach the Gospel to the 
heather, but are forbidden becaus2 they do not know 
what God will do with thoze in an ther life who have 
never heard of the (;ospel in this, will neither abanden 
their desire nor pretend toa knowledge which they do 
not possess. Unless, sooner or later, the Board returns 
to its old-time catholicity, a catholic organization 
will inevitably come into existercs, and the present 
temporary division will become a permanent schism. 
Oa the other hand, to discourage the usual contri 
butions for foreign missions—ard the pastor may 
do this by his silence almost as eff ctually as by his 
speech—may easily inflict his an injury 
which it will not be easy to repair. It is easy 
to check missionary enthusiasm and diminish evan- 
gelical generosily ; but is not casy.to revive that 
enthusiasm and re-establish a lost or a weakened 
habit of giving. 

If, indeed, withholding contribu‘ions would either 
invo've the missionaries iu persons! privation or 
nece‘sitate a curtailment of their work, the churches 
could not loyally withhold their contributions. But 
if there should not be a penny pxsid into the treas- 
ury of the American Board for the current year by 
apy Liberal, the missionaries at the front need 
not suffer nor the missionary work be contracted. 
The Board has capital enough to carry it on for 
some little time to come; and those who have 
violently shut the door in the faces of a consider- 
able part of their constituency would ha alone 
to blame, with the rescurces at their command, 
if the missionaries in services shou'd suffer ag 
an immediate consequence of this exclusion. It is, 
indeed, not improbable that it is ihe conacionsness of 
this capital at their command which hag mace them 
independant, if not Geflant, of so large a proportion 
of the contributing church+s, [f the principles leid 
dowao by Dr. Storrs in his lett+r hai bees laid down 
by the majority which elected h m, the que-tion we 
are considering would ba wery diifcreart. But De, 
Storrs’s letter is not binding ou the 2} ard ; and unless 
the Board by deliberate action adcp! the prive'ples 
involved in that letter—decicde that uo hurd a: d fast 
line of exclusion shall hereaiter be visiniained, that 
equal rights ia the administration of the Boird chall 


be allowed to all parties in the church, that the 
Board shall not be made a mikeoweight in current 
theological discussions, and that it shal! become 
both in form and in fact atrene rr} eccntative of the: 


churchese—it must be azsumed tha’ ic ssands by the 
platform enunciated at Springtic!! And so long 
as it stands upon that platform, we frank'y say that 
we could nejther conscientiously give any money to 
support the Board nor counsel any of cur readerg to 
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do so. Every attempt at conciliation has been at- 
tempted, every effort to secure the suffrage of the 
churches upon the questions at issue made, and made 
n vain. The majority have been asked to appoint 
their own committee of investigation, that: the facts 
might be ascertained for the information of the 
churches ; and the request has been refused. They 
have been asked to leave those questions to a coun- 
cil of the churches, which they themselves, through 
a committee of their own choosing, should select ; 
and that request has been refused. They have been 
asked to affirm the principle that the Prudential 
Oommittee in its selection of candidates should be 
governed by the standards of faith actually cur- 
rent among the churches, as determined by their 
usages, and leave the Oommittee free to apply that 
test in their own discretion ; and that request has 
boen refused. They have asked the Board simply to 
declare that the Committee must both guard the 
doctrinal sonndness of candidates and the peace of 
the churches at home and the efficiency of the 
service abroad, and leave the Committee, under that 
general instruction, free to treat each case upon its 
own merits ; and that request hasbeen refused. The 
churches have been told, as distinctly and emphatical- 
ly asit is possible for reso'utions to tell them, that no 
candidate shall be appointed who does not reflect the 
theological opinions of the majority of the Board. 
Under these circumstances, those who agree with 
us in thinking dogmatism wrong where Script- 
ure is silent, and schism as unchristian as heresy, 
have no resource but to express that conviction by 
the contribution-box. This is absolutely the only 
method left them. This condition need not long 
continue. It can be terminated at any time by a 
meeting of the Board ; and a meeting can be called 
at any time by the request of nine members. Dr. 
Storrs’s letter gives abundant occasion for such a 
call. Until ther, he who believes that the action at 


_ Springfield is Christian should support it with his 


contributions; but he who thinks it unchristian 
has no resource but to protest against it by with- 
holding his contributions. 

But the problem of the pastor is more difficult. 
There are few churches which support the Board in 
which there is not more or less a difference of opirn- 
ion on the general question. It would be criminal! 
for a pastor, by his action, to run through his church 
the knife of division which the majority have run 
through the Board. This would be to follow the lead 
of schismatics into schism ; to divide the body of 
Christ with the sword with which the Board has 
already b2endivided. Let not this thrusting of the 
nail into Christ’s hands be followed by a spear-thrust 
in his side. Unity in the churches should be mair- 
tained, as unity in the Board should have been 
maintained, and by the same method—by liberty. 
Make it equally easy for those who desire to suppor: 
the policy of the Board to do so by sending their con- 
tributions to its treasury, and for those who desire to 
protest against that action to do 80 by sending their 
contributions into missionary work this year by some 
other channel. Ia one church in New England 
solicitors who are taking up the usual fall contribu- 
tions for foreign missions ask each contributor to 
indicate where his funds shall go, whether to the 
Board, or directly to the field toan orphanage under 
the charge of certain missionaries, but not drawing 
from nor dependent on the Board for its support. 
This is one application of a perfectly souad principle. 
When a collection is taken it will be easy for the par- 
tor and deacons to provide envelopes and ask each 
contributor to write upon the envelope how his con- 
tribution shall be directed—whether to the Board or 
otherwise. Dr. Alden, in his paper published but not 
read at Springfield, very wisely pointed out that 
churches and individual benefactors are perfectly 
free to use or not to use the Board as their instzu- 
ment for missionary work. This is a time to exercise 
this liberty. There are other channels. The breaking 
up of the reservation system will precipitete in a very 
few years some two hundred thousand Indians upon 
our Western communities. Most of them are pagans. 
The American Missionary Association ought to have 
at once a doubled treasury for this and its Southern 
work. Both are essentially foreign missionary work, 
though on American soil. Until very recently the 
American Board was itself doing work among the 
Indians. The Home Missionary Society, in its 
endeavor to keep pace with the incursions of a foreign 
population on our shores, a work which appeals with 
equal force to patriotiem and to Ohristian z2al, has 
come heavily into debt. Contributions to its treasury 
are as truly contributions to foreign missions as if 


they were sent to the American Board ; and the 
American Board has a large capital, while the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society has a large debt. No 
man need, therefore, think himself shut out from 
participation in missionary work because he is shut 
out from participation in the work of the American 
Board. He need not keep that eager dollar in his 
pocket because he cannot in good conscience send it 
to applaud and sanction the course of the Board at 
Springfield aud the policy of the Home Secretary at 
Boston. 

We advise, then, such pastors as lock to The 
Obristian Union for counsel—and we recognizs both 
the seriousness of the question and the increasing 
number of such pastors—to make the way clear and 
easy in their churches for every contributor to give 
to missionary work either by the Board or by some 
other channel, at the option of the giver. Sucha 
course will preserve the peace of the church, and it 
will go far to keep up its habit of liberality. It 
may even be made to increase that liberality. Buf, 
whatever he does, let him not fall into the tempta- 
tion of evading his duty by doing nothing. The in 
evitable result will be a diminished liberality and an 
impaired missionary consecration ia his church. 
He must study to keep that missionary zeal alive 
without inflaming it by partiean passion. The 
pastor is the appointed Jeader of his people. He 
who st such a time shrinks from his leadership 
shrinks from his duty, in the very crisis in which 
that duty is most exigent and obligatory. 


NEW ITALY. 


T is very interesting to nots the change of feeling 
in Earope toward Italy; a change which has 
been bronght about Jargely by the very adroit and 
courageous attitude of the Italian Premier, Signor 
Oriepi. The interview between Bismarck and Crispi 
has become one of the most famous diplomatic epi- 
sodes of modern timer, and has already materially 
modified the situation in Earope. The alliance be- 
tween Germany, Austria, ard Italy is undoubtedly 
in the interests of peace, since it effectually check- 
mates in several directions beth Russia and France. 
This skillful maneuver on the part of Signor Orispi 
has been followed up by several very frank speeches, 
in which the Italian Premier has conveyed to Earope 
his own rolicy and the feeling of the Italian people 
concerning their position and their strength asa 
nation. These utterances have excited the widest 
interest, and have helped to crystallize Oontinental 
opinion concerning Italy. 

We have already commented on the fact that the 
other Continental peoples have hardly yet realized the 
remarkable growth of Italy during the last ten yeare, 
and that the Italian people have only recently come 
to the full conecionsness of the rema:kable advance 
they had made in spite of some serious obstacles. 
The speeches of Signor Orispi made it clear that 
modern Italy has come to full self-consciousness, 
and ttat she entirely realizes her position as a grest 
power, aud means to enforce her claims to the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges which belong toa great 
power. Signor Orispi makes no threats ; he declares 
that Italy is sincerely anxious for peace, and that 
peace must be her first interest for years to come, 
but at the same time he speaks with a serene assur- 
ance of ability to meet the dangersof war. He 
declares that Italy is now no longer a second-class 
power, but places herself on an equality with France 
and the surrounding nations. In the event of a war 
he thinks that France would be as likely to be de- 
feated as Italy. These are very outspoken words 
to an Italian rival who has hitherto rather despised 
her antagonist. With regard to the other nations 
the Premier speaks with the same fraokness. He 
declares that Italy is the natural ally of England 
and of the great central powers, and that she has no 
idea of allowing the Mediterranean to come under 
Rassian dominion. He goes even further than this, 
and declares that Italy in her general relations with 
Europe will stand by the rights of peoples and by 
existing treaties, and that she desires ‘‘ a progressive 
development of the local autonomies of the distinct 
nationalities in the Balkans.” If these words mean 
anything, they clearly mean that, so far as Italian 
inflaenes and power can be exerted, the Servians, 
Bulgarians, and kindred nationalities are not to be 
suffered to fall into the hands of Rarsia. This is 
distinct notice to Rassia that she will not be allowed 
to carry out ber selfish purposes in the Balkan penin- 
sula. 

With regard to Italian relations with England, 


Signor Orispi isequally frank. The alliance of Eng- 
land and Italy is a matter of grvat importance in the 
Mediterranean. It frees Italy from her greatest 
danger through a naval attack on her extensive and 
important ccast cities, and it protects England in 
Egypt. The French must therefore have rcai with a 
good deal of interest the declaration that Italy is a 
firm and faithful a'ly of Eogland. The position of 


Italy at the very center of Southern Europe gives her | 


great strategical advantages in the case of a general 
conflict, while her well-organized army of a half a 
million of men makes her friendship of the first im- 
portance. With reference to Eoglish interests in the 
East, the value of such an alliance can hardly be 
overestimated. Thera are very few cor flicting inter- 
ests between the two countries which would bs 
likely to interfere with the diplomatic friendship 
which seems now to be formally established. With 
regard to his meeting with Bismarck, Signor Orispi 
has naturally said very little, declining to reveal 
what Fad taken place, other than to repeat Bismarck’s 
words to him as they parted, ‘‘We have done a 
service to Europe.” This phrase has been ir terpreted 
a3 signifying a very close and definite alliance be- 
tween the two Powers, and this fact has already 
exerted a very beneficent influence both in Ruasia 
and France. 


SOME PASTORAL LETTERS. 


IIl.—CONCERNING THE .PREPARATION OF A 
SERMON. 


T \R. OC YLER and Dv. Charles S. Robingon usually 

prepare their sermons two or three weeks in 
advance, and so have several on hand from which to 
select when Sabbath morning comes. Ag a result 
they are never hurried and never go into the pulpit 
unprepared—to use a college phrase, they never 
‘“‘flunk.” Dr. Eiward N. Kirk, one of the foremost 
revival preachers in American history, used at Albany 
to attend the young men’s prayer-meetings on Satur- 
day night and get from them the theme of his ser- 
mop, which he prepared and wrote, so far asit was 
written, between Saturday night and Snnday morn- 
ing’s services. As aresu't his sermons were always 
burning, and always met an immediate present want 
in his congregation. Mr. Spurgeon, having selected 
his text, goes into his library on Saturday evening, 
where he has arranged about the room a great 
number of commentaries, chiefly of the old English 
divines, opens them at a aclected passage, and an 
assistant reads to him from these volumes what they 
have said abovt his text. As the assistant reads 
the preacher muses ; as he muses the fire burns. He 
classifies and arranges his thoughts and preaches his 
sermon from avery brief skeleton. He rarely quotes 
from the authors who have quickened his thoughts, 
and he shows no other sign of this peculiar method 
of preparation thau such as is afforded by the sturdi- 
ness of thought and language which characterizes the 
seventeenth century divines. Henry Ward Beecher 
kept through the week ha'f a dozen topics in mind. 
Early in his ministry he had alittle sermon note book 
in which he would jot down thoughts that occurred 
to him in connection with these topics ; later he used 
to make his jottings on the back of a letter, a card, 
a scrap of paper in his pocket whenever that was 
handy, the memorandum serving no other purpose 
than to fasten the thought in hisown mind. Sunday 
morning, after breakfast, he selected from these ripen- 
ing sermons the one that was ripest, looked for a 
text, analyzed his theme, and prepared such notes as 
he cared to take with him into the pulpit, which were 
sometimes full and sometimes very slight. He rarely 
consulted a book in the process of his sermon prepa- 
ration, though the saie of his library, which is now 
going on, shows how great a book-lover ho was, 
and those who knew him well know what an omniv- 
orous reader he was. Dr. McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, one of the most eloquent of New Eag- 
iand preachers, selects early in the week his 
topic, puts down in a note-book, without any 
attewps at order, such thoughts, figures, illustra- 
tions, as suggest themselves to him in his reading, 
observation, and re flection through the week ; toward 
the close of the week he takes this note-book, reads 
it over, arranges his thoughts, weaves together such 


as are valuable for his purpose, casts the rest aside, - 


and preaches without a note of any kind before him. 
Phillips Brooks sometimes writes his sermon in fall, 
sometimes speaks without a note; one must, how- 
ever, sit in the gallery and look down upon the 
pulpit to determine whether he is reading or extem- 
porizing his sermon. Dr. William M, Taylor writes 
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his sermon in full and reads it as it is written ; long 
practice, however, enables him to read it with mere 
glancing at his paper, and with the power of a flash- 
ing eye upon his audience. He ig as full of his sub- 
ject as if he had wr.tten nothing, and as intense in 
his action as if he had not a note before him. Dr. 
John Hall is much more quiet in his delivery. He 
might be reading his sermon for aught that appears 
in his manuer; iu fact, however, he is neither read- 
ing nor extemporiziug ; he writes his sermon in full, 
but a remaikably good memory enables him, after 
reading it over two or three timez, to deliver it sub. 
stantially as he has written it without any appear- 
ance of memoriter delivery. Dr. Talmage writes his 
sermon with care and some parts of it with elabora- 
tion, but does not memorize it, yet he delivers it 
with remarkable freedom, and often drops his notes 
to interject some impassioned utterance suggested 


meditation directly to the pulpit, where he delivers 


—unlighted ; the exhortation is a hearth fullof Il’ ghted 


at the moment of delivery. Dr. Oharles F. Deems 
prepares his sermon early in the week, usually by 
Wednesday or Thursday, without writing, except 
notes of an aualysis. Saturday is his rest day. He 
sleeps late Saturday morning, goes to bed early Sat- 
urday night. Sunday he is fresh and full of his 
theme. He shuts himself up in his study for an hour 
before service, allowing no interruption on any ac- 
count whatever, and is summoned from this hour of 


his discourse without either written manuscript or 
verbal preparation, and yet a discourse that has baen 
thoroughly prepared. 

I will not vouch for the exact accuracy of all these 
descr'ptions, some of which are drawn from personal 
knowledge, others from hearsay. They saffice, how- 
ever, to serve our purpose, for they show that there 
is no one method of preparation which successful 
preachers follow, or which one who desires to be a 
successful preacher can imitate. Every man must 
find his own m.-thod, the one best adapted to his 
own nature. Whatever that method is, he must not 
become a slave to it; but itis better to be a slave to 
his own method than to be in bondage to the method 
of some oue else. Some men think best with pen in 
hand ; anaudieuce paralyzes them. Some men think 
best under the inspiration of an audience; the sol- 
itude of the study fails to furnish the quickening 
which the mind needs for its best work. 

Ministers discuss long and elaborately the question 
whether the extemporized or the written sermon is 
best. To laymen this question does not seem very 
important. I have asked not a few laymen, ‘‘ Does 
your minister read, or preach extemporaneously.” If 
the minister is a successful preacher the general. 
answer is, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know; I rather think he 
has come notes in the pulpit, but he never seems to 
be much confined tothem.” Thesuccessful sermon ia 
addressed to a present congregation ; it is a medium 
for contact btween the heart and mind of the 
preacher and the hea:t and mind of his auditors. 
If this contact is effected, and there is electricity in 
the preacher’s soul, the written or the extemporane- 
ous discourse may either of them prove to be a good 
conductor. What is essential is that the sermon should 
be neither a mere essay nor a mere exhortation. 
If the minister always writes, thereis danger that his 
sermon will become a mere essay; that the preacher 
will have no object, and therefore the sermon no 
fire; that his interest will be the in‘erest of a scholar 
in his theme, or an artificer in his arf, not that of an 
apcstie in the souls of men. If he always extempo- 
rizea, the danger will be that his discourse will de- 
generate into a mere exhortation ; that it will be at 
first feeling without tbought, and eventually froth 
without feeling. The esgay is a grate full of coals 


shavings—a great blaze but no warmth. The higher 
the culture of the congregatiov, the more necessity 
that both their reason should be informed and their 
emotions eukindled. He who always writes not only 
becomes a slave to his pen, but ia liable to lose that 
vital contact with pis congregation which comes 
from, or at least is best developed by, direct address. 
He who always speaks without writing mu:t bea 
man of either rare genius or rare mental discipline 
to ayoid becoming rhetorical, morbidly emotional, 
and wearisc mely repetitious ; he must be careful, or 
his congregation will apply to his sermons the criti- 
cism of the newsb»y on a white-neckclothed dis- 
course ina Five Points Mission: ‘‘ He talked, and he 
talked, and he talked, and he dido’t say nothing.” 
The sum of the whole matter is this: However the 
preacher prepares his sermon, he must prepare it 


to preach; if he writer, he must write with his 
audience looking upon him with earnest eyes from 


his study walls; if he extemporizes, he must extem- 
porize with his pen in hand and with the steadi- 
and seif-restraint which that tool affords. 

L. A. 


We have received a letter from a correspondent who 
gives at some length the experience of two young men who 
purchased land in Dakota, originally a part of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Land Grant, and who, after some years of 
occupation and cultivation, have been put to considerable 
trouble and expense to defend their title, which is in 
some way assalled by Commissioner Sparks’s investigations. 
Enough information is not afforded in the letter to give any 
basis for forming just judgment respecting the case. We 
can only say that bona fide purchasers are often put to 
trouble and expense to defend doubtful titles, and that the 
fact that some individual purchasers find their titles in- 
volved by reason of the present investigations into the 
numerons railroad frauds affords no ground for condemn- 
ing such investigations, which are clearly required, in our 
judgment, by imperative considerations of public justice 
and pubiic policy. 


We have received from Mr. H. T. Jones, of Rochester, 
N. Y., a check for $10 for the Barnham Industrial School, 
which we have forwarded to Mr. Rounds. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator was the frequent companion during the 


sammer of several small fishermen and fisherwomen who 


angled patiently for the little minnows swimming in schools 
along the shores of the lake. He was often entertained on 
these excursions by an extremely observing and calculat- 
ing cat, who made it her business to watch the chi'drenand 
fishing-poles, and whenever the two came together she 
never fatled to take the hint and accompany the young 
sportsinen to the scene of action. Arriving on the field of 
action, she remained in the background, and whenever atiny 
fish was caught and flung impatiently behind the fisherman, 
she immediately pounced upon it as her rightful perquistte. 
That there was a certain amonnt of reasoning back of these 
performances ig evident, and those Spectators who are 
fortunate enough to have anim:ls as their compantous 
know that such exhibitions are by no means uncommon. 
An acquaintance of the Spectator’s, who was a sportsman 
of experience and «kill, was inthe habit of going down 
from London to a locality where he found very good sko ot- 
ing. It sometimes happened that he found himself in this 
neighborhood without bis dog. In such an event he tele- 
graphed to his servant at home; a cab was called and the 
dog placed in it; arriving at the station the dcg was liber- 
ated, and made his own way through the crowds until he 
found the station master, to whom he conveyed unmistaka- 
ble knowledge of his presence. The station master, by 
previous arrangement, thereupon procured and attached to 
his collar a ticket forthe station where his master was awalt- 
ing him. He was then put in a compartment, and, arriv- 
ing at the station, was pnt off by the guard. Instead of 
going to the shooting-box where his master was lodged, he 
would go first to the public inn and pay his respects to the 
innkeeper, who was & Warm personal friend ; after which 
discharge of personal courtesies he would make his way to 
his master. After the shooting was over, in case the master 
did not wish to return t6 London, the dog was frequently 
sent back in the same way, and this was repeated many 
times. 


Sir John Lubbock, whose interesting studies in animal 
life are familiar to the readers of The Christian Union, has 
lately been giving some interesting facts abont ants. He 
believes that these tiny Insects have a strong affection for 
each other, and he rests this conclnsion upon the fact that 
no one has ever seen a quarrel between two ants who 
belonged to the same nest. He himself kept a number of 
ants for several years. All died finally except two, and 
these died within a week of each other; and Sir John 
believes that the second one died from shock! Ants recog- 
n‘ze each other after a long separation, and sober ants 
have been known to recognize their friends even tn a state 
of gross intoxicatiov. Sir John made a number of anis 
drunk, and then placed near them a number of sober ants, 
The latter were at first entirely unable to account for the 
condition of their friends, and, after apparently solemn 
meditation, one of the sober ants took up one of the 
drunken ants, which did not belong to her own. nest, 
walked to the end of the table, and threw the drunkard into 
some water; and tiis was done with all the strange ants. 
The drunken ants which belonged tothe same nest were 
carried home and carefully looked after. 


The Spcctator is acquainted witha very gifted dog who 
belongs to a very witty and distinguished writer. This dog 
has various interesting tricks. He once had the sagacity, 
being in an editoria! office, to devour entire an original 
poem, the contribution of a young lady who aspired to 
fame as amaker of verse. [t was explained to the dog that 
the verses in question were not doggerel, but had some merit. 
This, however, did not secure from him the slightest expres- 
sion of regret. The principal delight of this animal ls to play 
the game, so popular among children, of hiding an article 
and directing the searchers to it by the words ‘‘ hot” or 
‘‘cold.”” When the dog is told to retire he goes out of the 
room with the greatest alacrity, waits conscientiously with 
his back to the open door until he is told to re-enter, then 
turns with a bound and begins hissearch. Nothing escapes 
his attention, and, although extremely eager, he has never 
been known to overturn a vase or dislodge a piece of bric-d- 
brac. He follows the suggestions of ** hot’’ or ** cold ‘’ as in- 
telligently as a child would, and nothing arouses his indig- 


If he cannot discover for himself, he prefers to try it again, 
and he has been known to keep up the search for a week, 
and finally to bring the concealed article with every demon- 
stration of delight to his master. 


A very interesting book was pabilshed in Germany some 
time ago by a specialist who had made a carefal study of 
the migration of birds in the spring from Northern Africa 
across the Mediterranean into Earope. These flights follow 
certain traditional lines of travel, which, strange to say, 
cross the Mediterranean where it !s widest. Observers have 
often commented on this fact, and it was to throw light on 
this: problem that theze studies were undertaken. The re- 
sult of the investigations brought to light the very interest- 
ing and significant fact that when birds first began to make 
these migrations their lines of annual travel crossed the 
sea where the water was narrowest. ‘‘ Soundings show that 
the Mediterranean varies greatly in depth; in soma places, 
off Italy, Gibraltar, and (ireece, for instance, it is compar- 
atively shallow, and geologists tell us that these were orig- 
inally joined by land to corresponding points on the oppo- 
site coast. Along these highways, then, the birds would 
come, for a sea voyage is a matter of necessity, not of 
choice. Slowly subsiding, inch by inch, and year by year, 
these bits of land have long since gone; bat wherethe birds 
crossed in those old timas, there they cross to-day—as inter- 
esting an instance of raemory of the species as one conld 
wish to find.’”? The memory of the bird of to-day is older 
than the formation of Southern Earope. The Spectator has 
been told on the best authority that, a few seconds; before 
the shock of the Charleston earthquake was felt at the 
lighthouses on the Atlantic coast, between South Carolina 
and Sandy Hook, clouds of birds surroundead each of the 
houses in a most uonsual and surprising manner. In one 
case the keeper had gone ont with a broom to remove ths 
birds from the iron grating, npon which they had suddenly 
descended, apparently in great alarm, when he was nearly 
thrown on his face by the shock of the earthquake. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT |] 


'T ts evident {n many directions that thoughtful peo 
ple, especially students in the eclieges, are turning 
attention to the quastions which agitate Andover and 
the American Board, not as champions of any theory, 
but as inquirers. The problems of eschatology are at 
the front—they are bound to have a heaiing. Tae 
action at Springfield, {nstead of settling anything, has 
lifted into prom{nence movements of thought which 
challenge investigation. The phrase, ‘ decistve nature 
of the present life,” seems to be the hinge on which the 
door swings. At the recent meeting of the Suffolk 
North Assoclation Dr. W. E Morriman read a thought- 
ful paper, taking this sentence of Dr. Alden for a text. 
He treated the inquiry mainly from the psychclogical 
view-point, and as a study by which to get suggestions 
rather than toarrive at dogmatic conclusions. The feel- 
ing that death in itself does not change the na‘ ure of the 
soul, and the presumption that personality tmplles con- 
tinued relations to God, so ihat if probation were to 
cease personality would ba annihilated, the fact that 
sanctification must be carrled forward after death, 
and other considerations, led the essayist to the ex- 
pression that reason rebels, not only aga’nit muck of 
the old eschatology, but against the present use of the 
sentence, ‘‘decialve nature of the present ‘ife.” D2is- 
cussions that followed took a wide range—some taking 
occasion to fly to the defense of the Home Sacretary, 
others taking the grount that the paper fs timely, and 
the psychological departure the proper line of {favesti- 
gation to pursue. Secretary Clarke, while not accepiing 
the logical conclusions of the papar, felt that the 
discussions should go on outside of the Board, and for 
himself he would not r: jact one from misslonary service 
who holds the view speculatively if he did not intend 
to preach {t, but he would refuse any one who wanted 
to go to the heathen to preach either future probation or 
premillenarianism. He would judge each case by Itself, 
and decide it on the impression of the man’s fitness to 
teach the Gospal to the heathen. Tne Association ap- 
pointed an essayist to continue the discussion at the 
next meeting, not so much {n rejoinder to Dr. Merriman 
as a study to present ideas from another point of view. 
I take this opportunity to answer numerou3 inquiries 
concerning the essay of Dr. W. T. Harris, of Coacord, 
which was reported in Tae Christian Uaton last sum- 
mer, in which he treats the quesifon of probation, 


would annthilate personality. The paper, in full, will 
be printed in two paris in the author's *‘ Journal of 
Science ;’ the first part, which will contain the probation 
idea, being the examination of ‘‘ Dante's [aferno,” will 
appear in abouta month. As astudyof probation from 
the philosophical concaptlon thia part of tha paper will 
attract the attention of those who wish to sec the latest 
and freshest thing from Concord on this subject. 


John Fiske fs giving a course of six lectures {In Me 
chanics’ Hall, entitled “The Beginning of New Eng- 
land.” These lectures are repeated in the Old South 
Meeting-House Saturday forenoons at 11 o’clock, for the 
accommodation of teachersand the schools. In the firat 


nation eo much as to betold where the game is to be found. 


> 


lecture ‘‘ The Roman [dea and the Engilsh Idea” were 


reaching the conclusion that a cessation of probation ~ 
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522 
contrasted, the ground taken boing that the Emptre did 
not pass away till the E iglish idea of ‘‘ representation,” 
as saen {n th; county system which is compozed of the 
select men of towns, and in the Hoise of Commons, was 
established. This idea of repres« ntation,”’ which R me 
missed; was becun by the T-utonic m+thod, but became 
completely successf] fa E-glani, and came to this 
country with the Puritans to get room to live itself Into 
a natfon im which liberty and union are inseparable. 
Tne style of the lecture was charm!ngz, and the phbil- 
osophic and seient'fix instlact wove a golden thread of 
progress from the O fental idea of nationality to our 
tims. Mr. F.:ke traverse: tracts of history as one who 
forces of clyl!!zitiois and the co-working 
of the egcesto reach a consuimmationin which humanity 
shal! cain {ts secial ard mors] maximum. The lecture 
next week on Parttan Exodus.” 


Massachusetts politics “ pancu:”’ this year as with the 
miner whe found more pyrites than gold in his venture. 
The spoils Demoe a’stovk tos bi sin tacir tee h and ran 
away wiih the reform elemeot in the convention, only 
get left ’ at tne polls by a plurality for Governor 
Ames of over feventeen thousand, some eight thousand 
more than a yearago. This result wes not due to the 
popularity of G vernor Ames or the unpopularity of 
Mr. Lovering, but rather to the character of the fssue 


-which remanded to therear such D>mocrats as the Hon. 


George M. S'earns. The Prohibition vote rose to 
some eleven thousand, about two thousand more then a 
year ago. The labor vcte was only two or three hun- 
dred. If the Demccrats had taken for their standard- 
bearer Mayor Ru-ee!l, of Cambridge, on a reform plat- 
form. the Republicans would have found it a heavy task 
to pul! Mr. Ames through. Though Mr. Russe)! voted 
for license in iis city a year sgo, he bas so ¢ffectively 
enforced the law under a nc-|!cers3 vote that the temper- 
ance people and the strong pari of the cliizans, including 
the Gatholic clergy, are signing rm quests for him to1un 
again. He desires to devote his energies to his law prac- 
iice, but {i now scems impossible for him fairly to decline 
ihe demands of hi: fellow-townsmen. 


Peace through arbliraitoo had its week In Boston. At 
the Hotel Ven: 6 ne the Commerctal Ciub entertained, 


at iis regular meeting, the Britleh deputation of arbitra- 


tion. Sir Lyon P.syfatr in his remarks observed that 
the seeds which the deputation has come over to s0w 
find here a productive soll. Governor Ames, Mayor 
O’Brien, Sir George Campbell, Collector Saltonstall, 
Senator Hoar, Representative Long, O. W. Holmes, 
and others made addresses. Saturday evening Tremont 
Temple was thronged by a popular audience of rare 
quality to welcome the distinguished gentlemen from 
Engl-nd, the Hon. E S Tobey presiding. Secretary 
Howard, of the Peace Society, made a ringiog address. 
Addresses were made by Sir Lyon P.ayfair, Sir Audrew 
Provand, Sir Hally S:ewart, and others, and letters 
were readfrom Johu G. Wattifer, Robert C. Winthrop, 
and Governor Ames, and a telegram was read from 
GeneralO O H>ward from San Franc'!sco. This reso- 
lution was adopted, and a committee of cit!zans conaist- 
ing of forty diatiogu'shed gentlemen, with Governor 
Ames cka'rmin, was appolated to present !{t to the 
Uaited States Government: 

‘* P solved, T>at we hereby unite with the British deputa- 
tion of poace and arbitration in praying the President and 
Congress of the United States to take the steps necessary 
to secure a treety with Great Britain which shall stipulate 
that any disputes or difficulties arising between the two 
Governments which cannot be adjasted by negotiation shall 
be referred to arbitration.”’ 


The Rov. W. B. Wrignot gave a most entertaining 
and instruct!ve leciure toa large audience in Tremont 
Tempie on George F x ——Mcv. Torrey, of Andover, 
who was rejected by the Board ai a missionary, has 
been invited to take charge of the new church enter- 
price in Dorchester.—— Wasbington Sireet in front of 
the bulle'in boards was literally blocked atthe hour for 
the ex-cullonof the Avarchists. Public sentiment very 
generally—excepilug the few who held a meeting of 
sorrow in New Era Hall—is satisfiad with the course 
the law has teken. OBSERVER. 


ANOTHER GUNEROUS RESPONSE. 


To the Elitors of The Christian Union: 

Will you piesse receive the {nclosed fifty dollars and 
divide it equally between tae work of General Arm- 
stronz at Hampton and that of Captain Pratt at Car- 
lisie ? 

So will our purpose of over a year be satisfactorily 
accomplished—thaoks, lastly, to the suggestion of 
«#* *” tn letter publisbed October 20. For we are thrice 
hsppy if in thus remembering ‘‘ our dark brothers ”’ we 
may testify also to our grateful appreciation of The 
Caristian Unton. 

GaRDEN City, N. Y. 

[These amounts have been forwarded to General Arm- 
gtrong and Captain Pratt.—Eps. O. U.] 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


A NEW VERSION OF THE “ PROSCRIP- 
TION” AT OLIVET COLLEGE.’ 


HEN a good man fs quietly asked to resign a 

public position on the ground of inc fiiclency 

or want of success, it isan act of k!niliness to draw a 

veil over the unpleasant fact, and not unnecessarily pub- 
lish itto the world. 

This the friends of Professor H M Goodwin in Olivet 
have hitherto done. Better were it for him, and for all 
concerned, if a few indiscreet friends had not, in their 
zeal to make hisa cate of ‘‘ proscription,” necessitated the 
withdrawing of the veil and the revelation of the facts, 
This the friends of Olivet Coilege are now compelled 
to do, asasimple act of justice to thems+lves and the 
college. And we do this in no vindictive spirit. For 
we do not love Professor Goodwin lees, but Ol{vat Col- 
lege more. We bave no cass to make against him. But 
it is our right, snd duty as well, to repel the groundless 
charge of proscription, for which the author of the letter 
in The Christian Union claims only ‘‘ circumstantial 
evidence.” 

The facts are simply these : 

The Rev Henry M. Goodwin came to Olivet in the 
fallof 1875 By an agreement between the Congrega- 
tional church and the college, he for the first year acted 
both as pastor of the church and as professor in the 
college. The next year he was relfeved of half the 
preaching by the coming cof Dr. H. Q Butterfiel?, the 
newly elected President of the college, who shared with 
him the pastorate. A little later a third associate 
pastor was elected, and then a fourth. The addition of 
the Isst two was understood to be a compromise to 
satisfy a growing restieseness 0° the church under the 
preaching of Dr. Goodwin. For the profersors who 
were added to the associate pastorate somewhat re- 
luctantly accepted this extra work, and preached gra- 
tuitously for years, while Dr. Goodwin received the 
same salary as the first year ; v'z , four hundred dollars 
more thanany of his colleagues, Notwithstanding this 
convenient method of relleving Dr. Grod win of one-half 
his work as preacher, there still existed a strong mi- 
nority in the church which annually protested, and 
sometimes openly asserted itself, againet retaining bim 
in the pastorate at all. And it went 89 far as to charge 
the responsibility of retaining him upon the President 
and Faculty of the college. 

In these complaints of the minority there was no 
criticism of the ability or character of Dr. Goodwin. 
These were always conceded. There was no issue made 
on doctrinal questions. But his long phflosophical ser- 
mons, his lack of force as an orator, his failure to hold 
the attention and to interest and prcfit the people, were 
the oft repeated objections to him as a preacher. These 
same criticisms came back to Olivet from other churches 
in Michigan where Dr. Goodwin occasionally preached 
as a temporary supply. 

With these facts of common fame, which can be sub- 
stantiated by many witnesses both in and outside Ol! vet, 
it is not strange that when Dr. Goodwin felt it to be his 
duty to publicly denounce the Americar Buard, both In 
the pulpit and in the prayer-meeting, his friends grew so 
lukewarm in his support that it requfred but twenty 
votes outof a resident membership of 280 {n the church 
to defeat him. Certainly the figures indicate no very 
active and concerted eff ort to defeat him. 

If itis ‘* un-American ” and “ proscriptive,” il {s at least 
Congregational for a church to choose its own pastors. 
The question also of a limited or a lifelong pastorate 
must Delong to the local church. Olivet, like most of 
the churches of Michigan, has been wont to elect her 
pastors annually. Her recent action may have been 
wise or unwise. But whether it deserves the name 
** proscription ” the Christian world must decide. 

The facts touching Pcofessor Goodwin’s relations to 
the college are simflar and brie fly told. 

The real ground on which the Trustees asked for his 
resignation in June, 1886, was his inefficiency as a 
teacher. This inefficiency was a matter of common 
report. It was krown to the students, to the Trustees, 
and to many of the friends of the college throughout the 
State. Tne dissatisfaction had ex'sted for years, and had 
become intense. In 1882 the Faculty urged the Preat- 
dent to inform Dr. Goodwin of this feeling, and to 
suggest his resignation. The President, whose erfor in all 
such cases is on the side of kindness, if at all, delicately 
performed this duty through the son of the Professor, 
Horace B. Goodwin. He also made a strenuous effort 
to raise, through a personal friend of the Professor, a 
lectureship endowment which should relieve the college 
of his salary, furnish him a comfortable support, and 
give him a permanent connection with the college mere- 
ly asa lecturer. This attempt, however, failed, and the 
matter was compromised. He was relieved of two- 
thirds of his teaching and retained asa Professor. Siill 
there was complaint on the pari of s>me of the Trustees, 


1 Professor Goodwin's reply to this letter will be found on an- 


other page. We comment on the matter in our editorial col- 


36, No. 20. 


and frequent remonstrances by the students at belog 
compelled fo attend his recitations. 

At last, four years after Professor Gxodwin had been 
apprised of the dissatisfaction with his teaching, at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees {n June, 1886, 
fhe case was brought to avote. It was not introduced 
by the President, nor by either of the Professors who 
are members of the Board. la 2 gy the time and man. 
ner of introduction were to them a surprise. Some of 
the non-res’dent Trustees had in attendance on 
Professor Goodwin’s examinations and were conviiced 
that his teaching wasa faflure. Oust of regard to the 
Celicate postifon of the President and the colleagues of 
Dr. Goodwin, they were excused from participation in 
the diecussion and vote of the Board. The other 
Trustees assumed the responsibility, and asked for h's 
res'gnation. 

As the question of finances entered into the discus- 
sion, and was pertinent to a case of {inefficient teaching, 
probably it was the reason given in the letter to D-. 
Goodwin as cause for the action. The more we!ghty 
reason was supposed to have boen suffi :iently impressed 
upon bim four years before, when his work as instructor 
was reduced to one-third of a full professorship. Evan 
if this w.re not so, a subsequent Interview with the 
President furnished the real cause. Yet, out of per- 
sonal regard and sympathy for Profe:sor Goodwin, 
the President, at the opening of the fall term of 1885, 
generously proposed to the Erecutive Committee of tha 
college if they would consent to employ him for one 
year 38 lecturer, he would be responsible for the salary. 
This the Committee did, and Profersor Goodwin was 
retained as lecturer for one year. He was never rel!n- 
stated. The Committee had no power to reinstate him 
if they would. He simply remained as lecturer for one 


year at the President’s expense. In order not to placo 


Dr. Goodwin unde: any persona! obligation to the Prer- 
ident, both the Committee and the Assistant Treasurer 
were enjoined to keep as a secret the fact that the salary 
was to be paid from the President’s pocket. But for 
the recent letter of Mr. Huntington, which makes Pres- 
{dent Batterfield the ‘‘ responsible cause of the Board's 
action,’’ this important fac' would probably never have 
seen the light. The subsequent fact that the college 
itself aseumed the salary and relieved the President 
does not change the generous motive that prompted 
it. 

It only remains to be sald that the President's “ phi- 
lippic,” the Baccalaureate, was planned and nearly com- 
pleted before the sermon by Professor Goodwin on 
“Christian Enlargement” was delivered. If in any 
sense it served as a reply to him, such was not {ts orifgt- 
nal intention. The final action on Dr. Goodwin’s 
resignation was taken by the Board cf Trustees at {ts 
annual meeting in June, 1887. This was the first 
opportunity for its consideration, since it was rent in 
some weeks subsequent to the previous annual meeting. 
It was now taken from the table, and accepted without 
discussion. No allusion was made to Dr. Goodwin’s 
sermon. Nor {s it probable that the exflstence of such 
a sermon was known to a majority of the Board. 
They were simply accepting what they had asked for a 
twelvemonth before. They were only completing and 


ratifying the business of the previous year. They were 


virtually closing a case which had dragged its slow 
length for five years. Hw it can be called “ summary 
dismission,” how it can be regarded as ‘‘ proscription’ 
for a sermon preached only two weeks before, is an 
enigma which perhaps others at the remove of a thou- 
sand miles from Olivet may be able to solve. 

It is enough to say, in closing, that both the college 
and the church are willing that the facts shall speak for 
themselves, that the record of their treatment of Dr. 
Goodwin shall be known and read of = men. If you 
will have the kindness to give ir your uext {esue the 
same publicity to the facts that ycu have already given 
to the “circumstantial evidence,” you wil greatly 
oblige the Trustees and friends of Olivet College. 


JosePH L. DANIELS, 
HosFrorp, 

F. REeEp, 

A. K. WARREN, 


Grorce W. Keyes, Secretary. 


A CLUB-HOUSE FOR GIRLS. 
HREE thousand working girls of Bridgeport shook 
hands with Mrs. Cleveland last Thursday evening. 
The occasion was the opening ef a unfque ‘‘club house ”’ 


All of the 
Resident Trustees. 


whieh the Warner Brothers have built for the young 


women employed in their factories. 

So little has been done for working girls that the new 
departure merits atteation. Bridgeport is emphatically 
a factory town, but by no means a typical factory town. 
The hands are American hands, directed by American 
heads. Most of them are from the New England yil- 
lages, and not a few of them have attended New Eng- 
land schools as teachers as well as scholars. The high 
character of the girls in their employ has been a matter 
of interest and of pride to the members of the Warner 
firm, and this interest and pride have led them to pro- 
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Nov. 17, 1887. 
vide the girls with a place where they could find the at’ 
tractive surroundings which they reed and appreciate. 

Most of the eleven hundred virls f‘n the factory do 
skilled work and get good psy The are paid entirely 
by the plece. The apprentices get the same pay for the 
work they do as the older hands, and have thetr fnstruc’ 
tion free. By the end of the first year, the writer was 
told, the giris are usually able to earn six dollars a week 
In the course of years a few of them learn to earn as 
high as fourteen dollars, and the average pay of them 
all is about nine dollars. This enables them to live and 
dress fairly well, but their ‘‘ home” 1] fe has little about 
it that is attrac'ive. Released from the factory at six. 
after ten hours’ work, they have their evenings to them- 
selves. Most of them live at factory girls’ boardiag 
houses, where the fare is poor and the rooms generally 
cold and cheerless. The temptations of euch a life are 
at once apparent, and the opportunity for self-improve- 
ment hardly exists except where the girl has a high pur- 
pose and a strong will which does not succumb to 
drudgery. Fortunately, this nigh will and strong pur- 
pose does often exist. A young forewoman fn the fac- 
tory told the writer that the girls have among them a 
Chautauqua Circle. Qulte a large minority of them are 
in some way connected with the church, and a majority 
of them occasionally avatl themselves of the free pubilc 
library of Bridgeport. 

The ‘‘ S:aside Institute,” which has just been erected 
for the girls, isa really beautiful building of R »manesque 
architecture, built of brick with brown stone trimmings 
In the basement fs a large restaurant with well equipped 
kitchen, storerooms, bakery, ani {ce-cream rooms. 
Every article of food isto besold atcost Those of the 
girls who wish to board here will be charged but $2 59a 
week. This sum is from twenty-five cents to half a 
dollar less than they arein the habit of paying, and tt fs 
intended that they shall secura better board than they 
have heretofore kaown. In no sense doss this restau- 
rant mean the introduction of the truck system. The 
girls are not to be paid in ‘‘ meal checks.” On the con- 
trary, those who board elsewhere and bring their lunches 
to factory are g'ven a comfortable p'aca to eat, where 
they can get a cup of hot coffe for just what it actually 
costs to make it. If some of the factorles where men 
are employed would adopt this plan, {t would be an antl. 
saloon measure worth more than all the coffee-houses 
which charitable women can possibly establish 

The first floor of the bullding ia devoted to the recep- 
tion and music rooms, the reading-room, the library, and 
the bath-room. In all of these the finishing and fur 
nishing areexq'ilsite. Ino the receptionand music rooms 
the handsome rugs, the rich curtains and piciures, the 
walnut and mahogany furniture, the grand piano, give 
an impression of tasteful elegance which Is of {tself an 
educating inflience. In the reading-room {3 every de- 
scription of paper and magaz’ne, from the ‘‘ North 
American Review ” to the fashion ‘‘ Bazar.” There are 
also tables for the accommodation of those who prefer 
games to reading. The library contains a’ready a thou- 
sand volumes selected to sult the tastes and needs of the 
girls. The tollet-room contains six bith-tubs, with hot 
and cold water. Everything ja entirely free. The floor 
above is devoted to a concert hall seating five hundred 
people, two class-rooms, and a sexing room containing a 
doz«n machines. The class-rooms are to b» used for 
whatever k'nds of instruction the girls wish. The con- 
cert hall {s to be used for all sorts of entertainments— 
concerts, lectures, private theatricals, etc. It is intend. 
ed that there shall be at least one entertainment a week. 
The concert hal! finished fn light ash, the library and 
reading-room in oak, and thereception and music rooms 
in cherry. The entire building {s warmed by steam and 
lighted by the electric light. It cost a little over $60 000, 
and the annual expanses of maintaining it will be from 
six to ten thousand. For the present the girls will be 
charged no fees whatever for its use. 

The opening exercises were held Thursday evening. 
The hall and the rooms opening Into it were crowded 
with the girls from the factory. The first famiifes of 
Bridgeport had applied in vain for tickets. To speak 
of bright, pretty faces in the audience is not newspaper 
cant. Promptly at eight o'clock the portiére at the rear 
of the stage was brushed aside and Mr. I. DeV. 
Warner entered with Mrs. Cleveland. They were 
rece(ved with the waving of handkerchiefs. Following 
them were Mr, and Mrs. Danfel Lamont, Mrs. Folsom, 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, the Rav. H. A. Davenport, Dr. 
Robert Collyer, P. T. Barnum, and the families of the 
two proprietors. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Davenport, Mr. I. 
DsaV. Warner made a short, pleasant address telling 
ths purposes of the buflding, and stating the iatention 
of the firm to endow it adequately and then turn it 
over to a Board to be held in trust for the permanent 
use of the workingwomen. At theclose of his address 
two handsome baskets of flowers were brought forward 
to the stage, one to Mrs. Cleveland and the other to 
Mr. Warner. Both were from the girls. 

Following Mr. Warner, the Rev, Robert Oollyer, 
looking like Henry Ward Beecher and talking like 
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him, made an address of rare besuty and impressive- 
ness He said: ‘‘A year while in I 
received this messaga: ‘Her M-jasty commands 
your presence at the opening of the College for 
Women.’ Proud of the dis iiction, I went. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was there, and the fashion of 
London. The Queen was there, and she made a very 
noble courtesy and :p>ké a very appropriate word. Ags 
I have said, I was proud to be there; yet all the while I 
felt that 1t was queen and subject. Tae () 1een kept at 
her distance, and we were kept at curs. WhenI was 
asked to be present here to-night, I felt far more glad 
than I did {n England, for I kuew that our American 
lady,.who has won our love and loyalty, would be here, 
not as One apart from us, but as our friend. . 

‘‘This building given to you tonight is not only 
a monument to the generosity of its founders, but it 
is in part the creation of your own hands. I want 
you to feel that you have a rizht to be here ; that the 
building is yours. The obiigations of the employer do 
pot cease with what is stipulated in the bond. Your 
magnanimous employers have but recogaiz3d a duty 
which others have persistently ignored... . 

Mr. Warner, in Introducing me, sald that I was cnce 
a workingman myself. Thatis true I was a blacx- 
amith. I[t:uitthat I am stiila workingman. Yovt ft is 
not on this account that I care to be here to-night. Itis 
becau‘e my mother was a workingwomau. At the age 
of eighteen she entered a Yorkebire factory, and served 
there for years until she had become a wife and mother 
There were fewer «ducating and refining influences 
enter ng into her jife than into yours. But, Yorkshire 
workingwoman as she was, she had no sooner married 
than she devoted herself courageously to learning and 
belong all that would make her trua and good as house 
keeper, homekeeper, wife, and mother. The nobility 
of her life was the influence for good which has upheid 
her chiidren When I spesk to you to-night | know 
the influence which your lives will have. As I look for- 
ward intothe fu'ure I seem to see some white hafred 
man standiog where Ido nowand telling with thanks- 
giving that his mother worked fn this factory, and was 
touched with the refiaing influences of this hr m3.” 

When the exercises in the hall were over, Mrs Cleve- 
land, accompanted by Mr. Warner, descended to the re- 
ception-room, where for an hour anda half she received 
the working-girls of Bridgaport. Taree thousand of 
them were presented. To each she gave a cordial greet 
ing and extended her ungloved hand. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
By Proressor H. M. Goopwty. 


F all modern reformatory tendenc'es in the metb- 
ods of education, none is more significant than that 
which proposes a new method of classical study. Instead 
of spending the best and most impressible years of a 
student's life in mere grammatical drill, in the dry and 
empty precess of learning all the possible forms and 
rules which grammsrians have elab rated for ths exh'- 
bition of their own subtlety and the pulveriz'ng of the 
brains of thelr pupils, some modern scholars have 
a waked tothe discovery that language is something more 
than grammar—the learning of which Dea Q iincey calis 
‘*the dry-rot of the buman mind ”—that th: ught is more 
than the raiment In which it is clothed, and that a youth's 
education consisteth not in the abundance of the rules 
and formulas which he possesseth. The wisest claset- 
cal teachers are therefore making the study of language 
—of Latin and Greek—not an end but a means, a key to 
unleck the precious treasures of ancient thoucht which 
lie stored within the casket so richly and curiously 
wrought. History, art, philosophy, religion and mo- 
rality, political and social life, as well as the individual 
thought and genius of the writer—all these lie beneath 
the words of the classic authors that have come down to 
us; and these, as well as the language which conveys 
them, are the true educating and expauding forces that 
help to make up a liberal education. 
This reform in the method of literary study is even 
more important In respect to English literature than to 
the ancient classics ; for here the language fs our mother 
tongue, and has not to be acquired by slow and painful 
toll. However useful a correct knowledge of English 
grammar may be, all educated persons know that its 
practics! attainment {is not through the learning of tech- 
nical rules, but by a familiarity with the best literature. 
In the new stimulus to the study of English literature 
which has come to our colleges and higher seminaries 
within the last quarter of a century, and which is evinced 
by the multiplicity of text-books in this department, the 
danger has been that the study of the form and letter 
would supersede and displace that of the spirit and sub- 
stance ; that philosophy and the sclence of words and 
phrases, mete verbal criticism or linguistic and gram- 
matical lore, would occupy the mind of the student, to 
the exclusion of what is deeper and more important. 
The study of the English language, a knowledge of 
its composite elements and the changes {t has undergone, 


ig indeed important, The history of a word, as Cole- 


ridge once said, is often more interesting than that of a 
campaign. But this is not the stufy of Eavitsh iiter- 
ature, which respects not 80 much the language as the 
thought, the life and character, of «hich literature is 
the expression. A few thoughts concerning the relation 
of llterature to the life aod character of a people may 
be suggestive as to the right method of !ta study. 
Literature {3 the truestexpressi-nofthislife History 
deals almost wholiy with the public aad politica! life of 
&@ nation; but this is not its real iife. which {3 mostly 
hiddea and invisible to the public eye. Eagitsh liter- 


ature fs the expression of English thone >t. fee'lag, and ~ 


character ; it embodies the ideas, sont!ments, priaciples, 
the {ntellectual and m ral forces or iofl that bave 
shaped the secial and domestic life of the E igifsh pso- 
ple, as refi cted in words Ita history 1s the history of 
the intéllectusl, moral, and socfal culture of E.,agland for 
twelve centuries. It records the {nterfor life of the Eng- 
lish people duricg all these centurles, from which the 
outer life, the mora’s, customs, institutfons, and laws, of 
the pation have sprung ; and 80 isa truer mirror of their 
real life than the mere record of {ts outward ceeds and 
events. 

Ruskin has truly said that ‘‘ the art of any country {s 
the exsct exponent of fis ethical life.” Tats Is especially 
true of literature ; and the reason of it lfes deeper than 
some modern theories of art have yet reached. ‘‘As a 
man thinketh tn his heart, 89 {s he ;’’ not as he thinks in 
his reason simply. H_-reia co sists one chief diffsrence 
between sclence and poetry, or any other tras art, and 
also between talentani genius) The former involves 
and requires simply the or-ifnary ex rcfse of the under- 
standing divorced from feeliag or chsracter ; the latter 
springs from a deener source, and fuvolyes fe tts highest 
¢x rcise the whole mau, heart, coul, rind, and will, and 
is inseparable from moral character. of 
a nation, at least {ts bivher and more permanen' forma, 
ia the product not of its talent, or skill fa masufacturing 
books, like much of our modern /iterature so called, 
which {s little better than a mechanical art; not of the 
scientific faculty, or any appi'cation of the mere under- 
standing to outward facts in the way of knowledge or 
information ; but it 1s the product and manifestation of 
{its genius, its inmost moral and spiritual power This 
difference ig very well brought out by D: Q iincey tn 
his well-known «{Istinc'ion between ihe liicrature of 
knowledge and the literature of power. He says: fs 
in relation to the graat moral capacities of man that the 


literature of power, as contrad'sitnculshed from that 


of know'edge, lives and has {fis fi-ld It la caucerned 
with what fs highest {n man; for the S:r!ptures them- 
selves never condescend to deal by si zeestfon or co- 
operation with the mere discuraive understanding. 
When speaking of man {fn his fntellectusl capacity, the 
Scriptures speak not of the understandlag, but of ‘the 
understanding heart,’ making the heart the great Intul- 
ilve organ, to be the interchang<ale formula for man 
in his highest state of capacity fortheinfiniie Tragedy, 
romance, fairy tale. or epopes, aj! alike resi. ra to man’s 
mind the {deals of justice, of hope, of truth, of mercy, 
of retribution, which else (left to the support of cally 
life 1p its realiiler) would langu'sh for want of sufficient 
iliustration.” 

A true study of English literature would Involvys, be- 
sides acquaintance with its chief pro!uciions, a percep- 
ion of the intellectual, mora), and spiri:ual qualities of 
which they are the expression ; of the relat ve predomt- 
nance in diff<rent periods of the literature of knowledge 
and that of power; t. ¢, of the productions of mere 
talent and thoee of genius, and the interpretation of 
these, or what they indicate respecting the character and 
life of the 

If we may draw an Illustration from physical nature, 
the physical features of a country indicate its geological 
character, its climate and soli, and to some extent the 
kind and quality of its fruits and productions. Tae 
grand mountains that rise highest above the plains and 
valleys, and waence the fertilizing streams descend, 
show most plainly the deep primliive rocks of which 
they are composed and out of which they have been 


lifted ; while the alluvial plains are formed merely by ~ 


superficial deposits from the original rocks through 
the slow attrition of ages. So the graud masterpleces of 


literature that abide through the ages, giving rise to the | 


great streams of thought and feeling that enrich and 
fertti'z3 human life, are no mere accretions or secondary 
formations, the work of the understanding, but original 
creations of genius, springing out of the famost Aeart of 
the writers and the age they represent; while the low- 
lands of literature are formed chi: fly from alluvial de- 
posits gathered from these original sources. _ 

Did space permit, we might illustrate this principle, 
that literature is a true exponent of ethical lifeand char. 


acter, by reference to the great names and landmarksof ~ 


English literature. A few bricf suggestions muat suf- 
fice. Chaucer, ¢. g., represents the childhood age of 
England, and his poetry is marked by the frishness and 
simplicity of childhood; delight and wonder at the 
shows and beauty of nature, artlessness of description, 


and a charming naiveté in the delineation of character 
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which evinces a moral soundness in the heart of the poet, 
a wholesomeness of soul even in his coarseness and 
good-humored satire, revealing a loving sympathy with 
ali that is beautiful and good. Shakespeare represents 
not only the universal heart of humanity, but the heart 
and mind of England in the Elizabethan age, the exu- 
berance of its intellectual life. and the luxuriant rich 
ness of its thought and imagination. He represents no 
less truly the ethical cbaracter of the age and nation ; 
for at the heart of all his dramas is a solemn sense of 
the reality and seriousness of life underneath all its 
shows and vauities, and a falth In things unseen and 
eternal, as the steadfast ground and all-surrounding ele- 
ment of things seen and temporal. 

Milton, we need hardly say, embodies the soul of Pa- 
ritanism in its highest and largest expression, purified 
from its narrowness and bigotry, and enriched with al! 
cisesical and Chrisiian culture. Taoough dwelling apar 
from his age in his sublime gentus, starlike and alone in 
his glory, he yet represents the best and noblest elements 
of English character, its indomitable love of liberty, its 
highest and truest thought, its deepest religious senti- 
rent; he illustrates the truth that sublimity in art or 
poeiry can come only from sublimity of soul and char- 
acter. 

Pope and his school of poetry represents the predomi- 
nance of form over spirit, of talentover genius, of the un- 
deratanding over the intultional and spiritual faculties, 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. Artifice and 
mere mechanical ek!]] takes the place of art and genius, 
and literature becomes an aliuvial depoait and accretion 
instead of an orfginal creation. Criticism {s substliu ‘ed 
for artistic execution, raticnalism for fafth and imagtiza- 
tive insight, and eervile imitation for Invention. Hence. 
as might be expected, the moral element is submerged 
in mere conventionality ; and individuality, strength of 
character, heroism, independence of thought, and faith 
are alike sunk in a tame conformity to established 
modes and formulas. Pa‘siug over the trausitional and 
reactionary period which culminated in Wordsworth as 
the great philosophic poet, the revealer of spirit in na- 
ture and man, we will mention only two writers of our 
own time who may be said to represent the new Renais- 
sance of the nineteenth century. 

Carlyle shows in every utterance the strong, rugged, 
independent spirit of the Scottish character, the basis of 
which {is pre-eminently moral. Conscience {is the su 
preme faculty, an indomitable sense of right and justice 
determining all other questions and judgments. For, 
with all his eccentriclifes of language and moroseness of 
manner, his deep mora! nature predominates and gives 
tone and vehemence to al! his utterances’) His bold and 
ruzged sentences are shot up like Alpine peaks from the 
granite underworld of conscience and moral conviction, 
regardless of what fl>wers or feelings {t may rend fn its 
passage. Carlyle is essentlally a Puritan, as is seen in 
his admiration of Cromwve!}l and his hatred of all shams 
and faleities, whether {in literature or religion, in politi 
cal or social life. Robert Browning represents the latest 
phase of English poetry of the higher order; and with 
his wide and comprehensive grasp of life and nature, 
and his penvirating insight into the heart of things, he 
may be sald to be the prophet of a new era, as he {s the 
latest product of theold. With him form fs almost sub- 
merged in the overflow of spirit and life; his verse be- 
ing almost formless and his meaning obscure with excess 
cf light, or at least of thought, as that of Mrs, Biowning 
{3 with excess of feeling. Hts tnsight into reality is too 
deep not to recogniz3 the ethical significance of human 
life and experience which, therefore, is the undercurrent 
and base-note of all his poetry. Thus in all the great 
representative names in Fnglish literature the tonic 
force and characteristic element {ts ethical—not always 
conspicuous, but always present and felt by the appre- 
clative reader ; while in all that is secondary, conven- 
tional, artificial, or false and weak, there is a manifest 
lack of this element. 

We have confined our view in this article to one ele- 
ment, the ethical in literature, because this is most often 
overlooked or undervalued in our critical estimates. 
But literature is an exponent of other features and 


phases of human life which we need not stay to enu- 


imerate. These are more'truly, as well as more vividly, 
represented by the imagination than they can be by ex. 
ternal description, since this faculty seizes the essential 
principle, and recreates the whole from it, instead of 
depicting stugle traite and superficial facts without unity 
or law of connection. Reverting to the very important 
distinction. made by De Quincey. a true study of Eng- 
lish literature would call into exercise chiefly, not the 
understanding, in grammatical and critical analysis, or 
the memory, in mere biographical and historical data— 
important as these are in their place—but the higher in- 
tuitional, esthetic, and spirfiusal faculties to which its 
greatest masterpieces are addressed ; and so nourish im- 
agination, consciences, reverence, love, and faith, from 
which all that is great in literature and art, or noble in 
sentiment, or admirable in character and life, have 
sprubz. | 
Mich 


CHURCHES AND PREACHING IN BERLIN. 
By AN AMERICAN STUDENT. 


T has often been remarked that travelers in Germany 
fall into divergent opinions concerning the religious 
life of the nation secording to their divergent points of 
view and the class of phenomena with which they come 
in contact. Oae whose standards of comparison have 
been formed among the orthodox denominations of 
America or England, and whose acquaintance witu the 
German churca is bounded by the suparficial observa- 
tions of a hasty tour or the statistical facts of eccies!- 
astical reports, is apt to decide that the land {s practically 
godless and the religion of its people as cold as tho the- 
ology of their leaders is reputed to be hollow. He, onthe 
contrary, who, during a stay more or less extended, 
learns to know the people and to understand their 
customs; who, by acquaintance with the language, 
gains access to the real opinions of the natlon—especially 
he who fortunate enough to enjoy the society of those 
with whom the plety of the olden time has never lost 
its feryor—may just a: erroneously conclude that the 
wellspring of Garman piety is as pure and fl»ws almost 
as strongly as in the days when the successors of the 
Reformers wrote and wrought. And back of this is the 
danger confronting all strangers in their descriptions of a 
foreign land. Instead of general conclusions, which are 
justified only by a protracted residence in the country 
under favoring auspices, each should relate what he 
himself has seen, or sO much as he can personally 
authenticate ; and all should be given {pn such a way 
that the personal equation may be readily discerned. 

Ose of the most striking characteristics in the eccle- 
slastical life of Berlin is found in the multinlicity of 
sects. The E:stablished Church {s the Hoangelische, 
the result of the union of the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists in 1817, under the influ2snce of Freder'ck Wi!liam 
IIf Basides this, it excites no surprise to flad the four 
Roman Catholic churches, the synagogues of the Jaws, 
or the Greek chapel of the Rissian Embassy. But a 
somewhat more particular inquiry reveals a range of 
creeds and ecclesfastical organ'z tions hardly to be sur- 
»asaed in an American citv. There isthe mission to the 
Jews (separate from the E;jtablished Church); there are 
the flourishing congregations of the Brider Gemeinde, 
better known to us as the Moravians ; there are the Free 
Baptist chapels, and the Irvingites, and the Mormon 
missionaries (though to Berlin’s credit and our shame be 
it sald that these are allowed to prosecute their calling 
only when their teaching is divested of its objectionable 
elements), and the representatives of other ob:«cure 
sects, not to spoak of the numercui: societies of Free- 
thinkers, nor of the foreign churches, represented chiefly 
by the four English-speaking congregations. 

O! these various bodies the Established Church I!s, of 
course, by far the most important {in numbers and in 
influence. The others number each not more than a 
few congregations, many of them not more than one or 
two ; and these meet in humble places of worship, dils- 
tinguished by their barrenness and occasional poverty 
from the church edifices of the Establishment somewhat 
as the ‘‘ meeting-house” differs in design and decora- 
tion from the ‘‘church” at home. Underlying this 
predominance is the relation of the Church to the State. 
Few things can be more forelgn to American ideas 
than the practical results of this connection, just as few 
things are more repugnant than {t to our theory of gov- 
ernment and our theories of ecclesiastical independence 
alike. The public recognition that the basis of the 
State is Christian, given by the Church relations of the 
members of the royal house, even the Government's 
regulation of ecclesiastical preferment and the fioanctlal 
dependence of the Church upon the State, can be 
studied with calmness, if not always with assent ; but 
the prevalence of a formal Christianity, the occasional 
abuses of patronage, and the sometimes perfunctory as- 
sumption of sacred « bligations, are so startling that an 
American can hardly witness them without heaviness of 
heart. Any one who has lived in Berlin at Easter will 
bear the writer out in these statemsants. The troops 
of children appearing for confirmation ; the evident in- 
ability of many of them to comprehend the solemn aig- 
nificance of their act; the view of the rite as something 
almost as inevitable and almost as little dependent on 
the child’s spiritual condition as the attainment of his 
msjority ; more than all, the indifference often man!. 
fested in after life tothe more general claims of religion 
as well as to the vows assumed, combine to present an 
aspect of governmental Christiantty calculated to excite 
aversion and dismay. And yet the point of view must 
not be forgotten. Our idea of conversion, especially 
the thought that any one born and reared in a Christian 
land should not make a formal acknowledgment of his 
Christian status, is as strange to many Germans as their 
system appears to us. The plous grandmother in the 
family with whom the writer lived was shocked beyond 
measure by the mere thought of such a state of affairs. 
To her mind baptism and confirmation seemed part of 


the birthright of every child within the pale of Chris- 


tendom, and were to be claimed for {i or by it, cach in its 
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proper turn. Of course, too, notwithstanding this lady’s 
own sweet plety, it was hopeless to attempt to explain 
to her our conception of the development of spiritual 
life. 


A third striking feature in Borlin church-going is the 
manner of church attendance. Few Garman Coristlans 
habitually attend public worship as we do in Amz:rica. 
Even those who bold regular sittings and consider them- 
selves members of a given parish are apt to neglect at- 
tendance on their own place of worship, or to wander 
off to others, for any of a variety of reasons. This ts 
especially true of the Established Church. The size of 
the congregation is determined very largely by the pop- 
ularity of the preacher or the interest of the service. 
When a leadiog pastor is to preach, the church may be 
crowded to the doors ; and yet at another s: rvice in the 
came edifice, his assistant (all Berlin churches have at 
least two pastort) may be greeted by the proverbial 
‘*baker’s doz3n’’ auditors. The writer has seen the 
Dreifaltigkeits Kirche in the Mauer Strasse—oace 
Schielermachers church—s) thronged when Court 
Preacher Dryander was to preach, that in each of the 
two galleries late comers had to stand ; and he has seen 
the same church at another service about the same time 
80 sparsely attended that those present were barely 
enough to ‘‘raise the tunes.” Nor {is Dryander the only 
example. Court Preachers 8 d:ker, KSzel, and From 
mel, Brii:kner in the St. Nikolai Kirche, and some 
others, are always sure of an audience which will fill 
any church in Bo:rlin; but the majority of the re 
maining clergy discourée to congregations disheartening- 
ly small. Anod yet, as far as the writer's ob-ervation 
reached, the popular taste fs Jargely accord with what 
our own would be under similar circumstances There 
are successful, as well as faithful, pastors {a Barlin be- 
sides those referred to; and among the smaller sects 
church attendance does not seem to be 80 much deter- 
mined by the acceptability of the speaker; but, as a 
rule. the popular preachers there would also, celeria 
paribus, be the popular preachers in Naw York. Court 
Preacher 8.6:ker {3 endowel «3 few G:rmans are with 
the gifts of the orator. To a fine presence in the pulpit, 
a rich voice under full control, and the easy command 
of an audfenc3 which marks the practiced speaker, he 
adds, at least in some of his serm ns and notwithstand- 
ing the unattractive qualities which have bsen so much 
discussed of late, an evangelical flavor which is near akin 


‘to catholic orthodoxy. Dcsyander has more of the ty pt- 


cally spiritual fn countenancs and mind alike; is much 
beloved by the tried and the sorrowlng, whom he well 
knows how to ald; and finds, psrhaps, his greates'! use- 
fuilnessin giving counsels fitted to support or comfort 
amid the struggles of dally life. Frommel’s personal 
appesrance alone Is sufficient to justify belief In his rep- 
utation for genfality and Carlstian courtesy, apart from 
his fame as a pulpit orator; while his sermons before 
the garrison troops form perhaps one of the most inier- 
esting services of the city. 

But over against these leaders not a few could be 
named who represent the forces which we are apt to 
call, though often not with tru’h, typically German. A 
rationalizing sermon from a member of the left wing, 
in a bare Berlin church psopled by a handful of audi- 
tors, might well be taken as a typs of much that fs 
spiritually unedifying. Tae recollection of one such 
effort wiil long linger in the writer’s mind. The occa. 
sion was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Kalser’s 
ascension of the Prussian throne. Ths preacher chose 
as his text thres of the bsatitudes, and applied them in 
turn to his sovereign, in each case, as he evidently 
thought, with appropriateness and power. It seemed 
to some of his hearers rather overdrawn when he ren: 
dered tribute to King William as one of ‘‘the pure in 


heart” who already on the earth have received the 


earnest of heavenly vision ; but even this extravagance 
was exceeded in his concluding paragraph, where he 
apostrophized this leader in three great wars—as the 
peacemaker of Europe! His outburst of mingled patri- 
otism and religiosity needed as a complement only the 
remark of a humble Birger among the congregation 
who was overheard saying, as he left the church: 
** Hine wunderschine Predigt! Und 80 ganz wahr !” 

It must not be imagined, however, that al! sermons 
from members of the neo-theological schools are so 
destitute of true religious feeling or 80 marred by faults 
of taste as the one described. A notable example of 
opposite qualities was heard by the writer from Pro- 
fessor O Pfloiderer, author of ‘‘ Der Paulfnismus” 
and of ‘‘ Religlons-philosophie auf geschichlicher 
Grundlage” The St Nikolai Kirehe—the oldest in 
Borlin—was well filled by a congregation eager to hear 
what Dr. Pflaiderer would have to say. Many of the 
listeners were students, whose faces had become famil. 
far during the previous semester at the University ; 
among them not a few from other than German lands. 
Some wondered just what the character of the sermon 
would be. The critical principles of the speaker were 
known to be so destructive, his dogmatic so attenuated, 
his philosophy of religion so near to the negation of 


what most religious men consider the cssentials cf a 
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creed, that it seemed impossible for him to have much 
to preach to ordinary men. And yet the result sur- 
prised us. There were some jirring notes, but apart 
from these and in the main it was the old Gospel, 
preached in much the old way, calculated, it seemed, to 
have the same influence as of old upon the minds of 
men, Oe of the auditors, a distinguished professor in 
the Church of Holland and a leading representative of 
its orthodoxy, sought an explanstion in the ambiguity 
of Janguage, even when used by a master. But there 
were others who wished, though they scarcely ventured 
to hope, that it might be an earnest of better things 
than Garmany in this century has sometimes known ; 
who, as the strains of the concluding Hturgy, 
heilig heilig! Gelvbet sei der da kommt im Namen des 
Hlerrn !’ swelled through the arches of the old church, 
longed that fa truth the C irfat might in the fullness of 
his Spirit revisit the land and restore to it the glory of 
the former days. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 1ERCENTE- 
| NARY EXHIBITION. 


By trem Rrv James Jonnston 


HE year 1887 will be chronicled as the annus mira 

bilie of the nations’ exhibitions: Sucb a plethora 

of industry and art; however, ought not to exclude seme 
refererce to the antiquarfan collection of Mary Stuart 
relics in the Becket Cuapel, Minster Precincts, at Peter: 
borough. Waastever controversies miy be recalled or 


reopened affecting the character of the luckless © ieen 


or the conduct of her advisers, these v'sib'e memorlale 


of the most romantic figure in the sixteenth century 


will remain, {n the language of Milton, 
‘The cynosure of neighboring eyes.’’ 

As an evidence of this world-wide fame {it has been 
observed that on the occasion of the recent Edinburgh 
Uaiversity {@e the mementos connected with Mary, 
Qieen of Scots, excited absorbing {nterest among the 
princes, functionaries, and visitors from J pan, Caina, 
and the far E sst. 

Apart from the Scottish capital no place could have 
been more fi tingly chosen than Puterborough as the 
site of the celebration. Oa!ly a fow miles away is found 
the quiint, swiftly vanishing old town of Fotheringhay, 
within whose castle wall: the Q teen was tried, im- 
prisoned, aniexecuted in 1587 Although this historic 
pile existed in 1625 including the banqueting hali in 
which the culminating tragedy was enacted, it was 
afterwards uiflized in the ornamentation of Connington 
Castle and the erection of a chapel at Fineshade, Every 
trace of Futheringhay Castle bas been carri:d off or de 
molished excep! alow, grassy mound and a huge block 
of shapeless stone, which is described by Cuthbert Bede 
‘© destruction more sweeping and complete than almost 


- any other in Engiand’s annals of baronial architect- 


ure.” Puterborouzh is memorably identified with the 
eubsequent funerea! pageant, and for twelvs years 
guarded the duit of the unhappy monarch unt] the 
body was removed by K'ng James to Westminster 
Abbey. | 

Daan Porowne, to whom the office of introducing the 
Marchioness of Huntly to open the exhibition was in- 
trusted, briefly alluded to the checkered career of Mary. 
He did not intend to take a side {n the vexed disputa. 
tion concerning the morfts or demerits of the unfortu- 
nate Quicen. Her apologists and her censors were 
always prepared io perform their respective parts. The 
reputed beauty and the mingled coloring of her history, 
together with so untimely a fate, wou'd unceasingly 
enlist interest and sympathy. It was undentfable that 
the extreme harshuees and severity with which she was 
visited had evoked the pity of mankind after the lapse 
of three centuries. Tae most fervid defender would 
also allow it to be aimissible that Qieen Mary was 
guilty of impru ‘ence and levity, If nothing worse, from 
which she could not be justifiably exonerated. I: was 
impossible to ignore the more significant question at 
issue which overshadowed the personal antagonism of 
E lzybeth and Mary. This, according to the best his- 
torlans, was as to whether Mury, Q 1eea of Scots, was to 
be Q 1¢een of England, and whether the Romish faith was 
‘to be established instead of the Protestant fo the two 
countries. 

Turning to the facial and persona! characteristics of 
Q 1een Mary, the Dean sald that tradition had credited 
her with bewitching loveliness, charming manner, and 
unusual fascination. On the other hand, the por- 
tralis did not fovest her with th's extraordinary grace 
and beauty. In one of the minfatures she was repre- 
‘sented as a beautiful woman with dark hair, and {n the 
other with light hal: and decidedly platn-looking. The 
lock of hair which had been sent by Queen Victoria 
was of a light color, contrary to the general belief that 
Mary’s hair was dark It was j)cularly remarked that 
it was customary in that age, ard not perhaps to that 
age alone, for ladies at one time to wear lizht hair and 
at other tim3s dark halr, which might account for the 
difference in the portraits. 


lowing dubious rhymes confesses to his dislike of the 


| valuable section belonged to the oi] and water-color por 


A many years ago the poet of ‘‘ Punch” wandered 
into a show of Mary’s relics in London, and in the fol- 


spurious caricatures : 


‘Oh, give me back my vision of the saint who calmly took 

her woes, 
My Mary of the witching smile, the eyes of violet gray, 
And take away your Lodges, and your Houbrakens, and 
Zuccheros, 
Who black her brows, and paint her cheeks, and crimp her 
hair, and hook her nose! 
A rose may smell by any name, by any name would look a: 

rose. 

Bat what those Marys look like, I really dare not say.”’ 


If there is not, as in the similar case of Cleopatra, 
positive proof of Queen Mary’s physical beauty, she 
admittedly enj syed Intellectual charms. Swinburne 
portrays her ‘‘the most fearless, the most keen- 
sighted, the most ready-witted, the most high-gifted 
and high spirited of women—zallant and gener 
ous, skiliful and practical.” E’sewhere she is re 
ported, at the close of the two days of final trial, and 
after years of imprisonmen', to have defended herself 
‘‘ without counsel or witnesses or papers, and. armed 
with nothing but her own clear and heroic spirit, an- 
swered potnt by point all their allegations.” 

By the friendly invasion of several of the chief private 
and public collections in the Uaited Kingdom and 
abroad, the rellquary brought together and associated 
with a single distinguished personage had never, prob- 
ably, been surpassed. The exhibition, consisting of some 
hundreds of curlosities, included portraits, minfatuces, 
engravings, medals, jewelry, needlework, furniture, 
paintings, books dress, etc. The most numerous and 


traits and miniatures. Hor Majesty exhibited an old 
water-color drawing of ‘‘ The Trial at Fotheringhay ” 
and a splendid cabinet which was the property of Q 1sen 
Mary. F:om the Windsor Gallery were also forwarded 
a fu'l-length exvgraving of the Q 1een of Scots by Hagen- 
berg, with the insciiption, ‘‘ Maria Scotorum R gis 
Filla Scotorvingve Nunc R gina,” and a rare engraving 
of Mary and Lord Darnley, by E stracke, of which only 
three Impressions are known to exist, one being in the 
Bodleian Library and the other in the Imperial private 
cabinet of engravings at Vienna. Another fateresting 
contribution by Q ieen Victoria was a Bible used by 
Q icen Mary and containing her autograph. 

Th» principal of! paintings were a handsome full- 
siz:d portrait of Qieen Mary and her young son, 
afterwards James I., by Zicchero, and an original 
portralt of Qieen Mary which she gave to an ancestor 
of the present owner (3ir R bert Manz'ss) slace pre- 
served at Castle Menz'es). The Master and Fellows 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, exhibited a smaller por- 
traitof Mary in a widow’s dress, by J annet, showing 
the arms o* France and Scotland upon it quirterly, by 
which it is certified. Talis treasure was discovered 
amongst some family pictures lying neglec'ed {a an 
outhouse. In contrast to this a pleasing portrait from 
Greystoke represents Q 1een Mary when she was pre- 
sumably the happy Queen of Francis Il. The Mar- 
quis of Hartiogton supplied a charmingly original con- 
temporary portrait of Mary at the age of sixteen years, 
and Mr.G@ C W. Fitz villiam a mfnolature of Jimes I., 
presented by Mary to Sir William Fitzwilliam on the 
morning of her exacu‘ton. 

The miscellaneous exhibits strikingly illustrate the 
troubled stages of the Q 1een’s life and fate. From 
Connington Church had been sent the veritable high. 
backed ornamental chair which the Q 1een occupied {m- 
mediately before her beheading. The Duke of Norfolk 
had conveyed by spectal courfer the celebrated gold 
rosary and crucifix which the Q 1een flagered until near- 
ly the fatal moment. It consists of the five decades, 
formed of large gold beads, richly worked, and a finely 
worked crucifix worn around the waist and twisted round 
aathe mysteries were uncer meditation. B queathed to 
the Countess of Arundel, it descended to the Howards of 
Corby Castle, from whom it was obtained by the present 
possessor. At her execution Q 1een Mary was attended 
by Janc Kennedy and El!ziboth Curle, of whom it is 
said : ‘‘ Thry then assisted her to'disrobe, taking off her 
chain of gold pomander beads and laying her crucifix 
on th3 stool. The chief exscutioner seized it as his per- 
quisite ; and Jane Kennedy, after a struggle, snatched it 
from him. ‘ Friend,’ sald Mary to him, ‘let her have 
it; she will give you mre than fits value In money.’”’ 
Scareely less valuable was the vell worn by Qu2en Mary 
at her exscution, lent by Mrs. Horner. Anne, the wife 
of Paiilp Howard, Earl of Arundel, preserved it after 
Q isen Mary’s death, and from her keep'ng it parsed 
into that of the Society of Jesus. Th> veil, of light 
material, open ¢q are mesh texture, remained in the 
posuession of the French Jesuits in Rome until their 
suppression in 1773 whea it was sold, though unac- 
countably being restored to the descendants of the 
Stuart family. The Latin worked inscription on the 
border reads as follows : ‘‘ The Veil of Her R»yal High- 


* ness Mary Q.%en of Sorts, and of France, martyr, who 


was condemned to a most unjust death by heretics in 
the year 1587. Preserved mos’ religiously by a noble 
Eaglish lady [Lidy Arundel] who finally, out of de. 
votion, gave it to the Society of Jesus, who consecrated 
it to God.”’ 

It wou'd appear from the Marian annals that the Q 1een 
on her return from France to Scotland provided herself 
with a stock of watches which she distributed among 
the Scottish nobility. The present exhibition contained 
three of these artistic watches, which Q een Mary had 
respectively bestowed upon Sir William Fitzwilliam 
during her imprisonment at Fotheringhay, upon Massi, 
and upon Margaret, Marchioness of Himilton. OF the 
same Clasa 13 the ‘‘ M2mento Mori” timepiece, owned by 
Mary, Q ieen of Scots, and given by herto Mary Setoun, 
one of the four Marys, Miids of Honor to the Scottish 
Queen. This ingenious mechanism {s{n the form of a 
skull ; on the forehead the fizure of D2ath stands b2- 
tween a palace and a cottage, and on the hind part of 
ihe skull a figure of Time, with legends from Horace 
inscribed. 

Among the minor treasures should be named Mary 
Stuart’s hand-bell, of silver gilt, a companion of her 
nineteen years’ captivity ; a bloodstone necklace and 
locket, and a richly jeweled stomacher, ‘‘ Maria R>x 
Scotorum”’ being engraved on the back; a solitaire of 
Marie, Q 1een of Scottes, given by Francis, Dauphin of 
‘France, to Q ieen Mary on the eve of their wedding ; a 
number of inlafd ring:; a diminutive, elegantly shaped 
satin skoe used by the ill-fated princess ; Venetian lace 
worn by Mary, Quen of Scots, on the night of the 
murder of Rizzio, and stained with Rzz'o’s blocd: a 
piece of embrofdery in silk, with gold and silver thread 
representing the Crucifixion, wrought by the young 
Q 1cen of Ssots when only efzht years old: and also a 
fire piece of tapestry worked by Mary and her Jadies a‘ 
Fotherfnghay. This last has been preserved and handed 
down {n the present holder's fam'ly for upwards of one 
hundred and fifty years. It was once used as a carpet 
in 4 bilifard-room, and, after belag much damiged, an 
old woman made it further serve as a counterpane, 
whence it was recovered by Dr. Jermyn. It has been 
divided into portions with a view to its restoration. 
which has been done at various times during the last 
sixty years by the daughters and granddaughters of D-. 
Jermyn. In what way ()1een Mary came to be the 
possessor Of a curlous snuff-box composed of aflver and 
ivory is another clement of conj2cture in her tangled 
life story. Antiquarfans say that before snuff was sold 
aS such, ‘‘rappoirs” were in use, of which some four 
hundred are yet ex'ant. These were generally made of 
ivory and silver, in the shape of nutmeg graters.° Highly 
ornamented, they were carried ab ut in the pocket, and 
& plece of cake tobacco in the box attached to them, 
which according to requirement was grated {oto snuff 

The few literary remains embrac3 such pathetic relics 
as the original letter of Kiag James I. authoriz'nz the 
removal of the body of Mary, Q ieen of Scots, to West- 
minster, and the Ragfster Book of Peterborou zh Cathe- 
dral, containing the entry of Q ieen Mary’s interment 
in the Cathedral vaults. It may be remembered that for 
seven months subseg ient to Mary’s tragical end her 
corpse lay in the upper chamber of Fotheringhay 
Castle, when, on the 13t of August, 1587. Elizabeth 
granted permission the body of her victim to 
receive Christian burial.”’ The exact spot of her tem- 
porary tomb hasoply been recently ascertained. For 
some one hundred and forty years a slab has marked 
a fictitious site, whereas it is evident from careful exes. 
vations that Brownwillis is correct in tixtng the burial 
place nearer the choir, about six feet north of the pre 
viously surmised situation. 

Despite the paucity of MSS and books exhibited, it fg 
well known that at the age of fourteen Qu3en Mary’s 
eound scholarship elicited admiration and aroused the 
jealousy of Elizabeth. Her note-book, in which she 
wrote her Latin prose exrcises when a girl, still sur 
vives, bound In red morocco, with the arms of France. 
In a “ Book of Hours’ now the Tsar’s property may 
be partly deciphered the quatrains which she com- 
posed during her years of weary confiuement. Tae 
Q een utiliz 3d this and another of tha sam3 class as a 
kind of album. Tae earlfer one holds the signatures of 
the ‘‘ Countess of Shrewsbury,’ of Walsingham of the 
of Suysex, and of Caarles H>ward, Earl of Not- 
tingham ; together with the s{znaturas '‘ Your most 
fortunat, Arabella Ssymour,’ and ‘Fr. Bacon.” Tals 
manuecript treasure was purchased {in Paris by Puter 
Dubrowsky-at the time of the Revolution, and trans- 
ferred to Russia. 

Comtemporanesusly with the Exhibition an apreal is 
belag made by the Mirchionees of Huntly, sustained by 
the Dean of Peterborough, for a permanent memorial in 
connection with the restoration of Peterborough Cathe 
dral, to be erected in memory of Mary, Q ieen of Scots, 
whose first grave was in that building. It fs suggested 
that every one who bears the name of Mary (Murie, 
Maria, etc.) should give a donation to this fund! A 
more startling proposal emanates from the Roman 


Catholic Archbishop of E iinburgh, wh» desires that the 
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“hope of the Falth’ul” may be fulfilled in the beattfi- 
cation of Mary Stuart. The French journal “ Univers” 
argues in support of this recommendation that, as Mary 
Stuart was Qisen Consort of a King of France, ths 
French Catholic influence should be exerted at the Vat- 
ican to have her evrolled together with the beatified 
saints and martyrs. ‘‘ R»man Catholic Christendom, ’ it 
continues, ‘‘ has for three centuries been looking forward 
to this consummation,” backed by the weighty author. 
ity of Pope Benedict XIV., who effirmed that in the 
person of the brilifant and {Illustrious Q:1een the con- 
ditions had been satisfied which were demanded by the 
Church of Rome to insure her the title of the ‘* Blessed 
Martyr.” The French impression of her {s that she had 
in an eminent degree the virtues and the weaknesses for 
which the ladies of her perfod at the Court of France 
were notable. All classes agree in thinking that she 
endured her : uffsrings with marvelous fortitude, and 
as calmly and heroically faced a violent death with that 

moving supplication rising from her lips— 

Domine Deus! speravi in Te, 

O care me Jesu nune libera me.” 

Asitis intended to celebrate the Pope’s Jubflee on 
New Year’s Day in the Hall of the Loggia of St Peter's, 
commonly called the Hall of Benediction, from whose 
balcony the people received ihe Pope’s blessing, and 
within which the last salats were canon‘z°d. this long- 
deferred vision may sborily be real'z-d. Following the 
beatification of the Q ieen whore life was 

“ Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringhay,”’ 
the pens of her devoted theologians, historians, and 
poets may finally be discharged from defensive service. 

Prescot, England. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
HORACE GREELEY. 


EDITED By THE Rev. F. E Snow. 
New York, Nov. 19, 1843. 
HAT’S the use of wriiing to you? Yvu never 
give a fellow any change but those incessant 
Abolition outbreaks, which have got to be a confounded 
nuisance, any how youcan fix it. Now I'll bet youa 
white bean that ten Associationis's have done more 
toward the overthrow and «x‘inction of slavery the past 
two years than any ten hundred foamirg raving, curs- 
ing Abolitionists in the whole country. Dare you go 
the bean ? 
I go agin the whole evil, and will not be satisfied with 
a partial reform. I don’t believe the negroes of this 
city, taken by and large, are so happy as those of New 
Orleans. I don’t believe that state of society is any 
worse which compels a woman to be the mistress of her 
brute owner than that which drives her to prostitution 
for bread, or draws her into it for waut of proper tratn- 
ing, as is the misfortune of thousands every year in this 
goodly City of Gotham, while Pailadelphia is worse. 
I don’t believe it worse to make a man work pretty 
shiftlessly for his victuals and clothes than to leave him 
without victuals or clothes, as thousands are left in this 
same City. Now them’s my sentiments, and a good 


many more like ’em ; and you can be let alone about. 


’em by letting me alone. It dves seem to me that you 
Abolitionists are ‘‘hell bent’ on destroying one par- 


ticular form of the slavery which prevails away «ff, 


and neglecting that which is ‘‘ nigh, even at the doors ” 
Half the money you have spent already would have so 
established the System of industrial Association as to 
secure the overthrow of Legal Slavery in twenty years, 
by rendering it unprcfiable. But you hain’t got no 
eyes, or rather have used them to plug up your ears. 

As to Clay—if there is avy thing true in this world, 
it is that nine-tenths of the Whigs prefer him to any 
other man for next President. A few may not, on 
Abolition grounds solely, but that is not a sufficient nor 
a just ground, I have never yet been for a Southern 
man for President (for you know I was for Wirt in 
1832), but now I think gvod faith, good policy, even 
Abolition, demand the support of Henry Clay. If you 
want to talk to the South and be heard, don’t stick a 
spike into their backs first and tell ’em to be easy and 
hear what you've got tosay. But you always did want 
to catch your files with vinegar. 

I have been so intently busy with Association, E'ec 
tions, Lecturtng, &:., that I have had no time to write, 
except in cases of sbsolute and pressing necessity. 
This week past I have been lecturing at Providence and 
Pawtucket, and preaching Association at Boston, in 
order to let my editorials get used up in the paper. I 
went away Tursday night and returned this morning 
Saw Molly in Boston. Sas bas been in Roxbury most 
ever since I left her East, curing herself by Hydropatby. 
which has done her much good. She now comes back 
into the City—driveo in by the cod weather, which 
freezes up their wa‘er-fall—aad is ruaning down agaia. 
She will come home after I have been to Washirgton. 

Jist clpher up how much the election of Van Buren 
is to do for Anti-Slavery, and send us the quotient. 

Yours-ish, H. G. 


| 


In the following letter Mr. Greeley alludes to the birth 
of his oldest son. There is a passage of great interest in 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ My Dead” in Mr Greeley’s ‘' Rec- 
ollections,” in which he speaks of this boy as possessing 
‘‘dazzing beauty’’ and remarkable quickness of intel 
lect. The words with whick he closes his account are 
ef the utmost tenderness and pathos. ‘' Pickle” fell a 
victim tothe Asiatic cholera, July 12, 1849. 


New YorE, March 26, 1844. 

I wish I could please you, but as I can’: I will stop 
trying. You write to me on Abolition as you think, 
and I write to you as I think, and that cught to be sat- 
iefactory. But you won't elther accept my sentiments 
or let them alone. 

I know all about the evils of Slavery; I only differ 
from you in wishing a brosder and deeper reform. G» 
ahead with yours, and let me push on mine, why won’t 
ye? Iam willing you should get Three Milifon blacks 
free at the earliest moment—to morrow if you can— 
while I want to get one Hundred Millions of poor de- 
pendent servants, hirelings, dependents, and paupers 
free likewise. I say the condition of the servile clase 
in this City is only less deplorable than that of the same 
class in New Orleans because it is more hopeful —practi- 
cally I consider {t no batter If you will adopt and 
improve the means which will make these blacks free 
fadeed—free from drudgery, social degradation, want, 
and anxiety for subsistence—I should see something in 
ycur reform worth making sacrifices for; now I wish 
you success in it, and hope you perceive your route 
You talk of slave women debauched ; but I know that 
in this very City educated and virtuous females are dally 
driven to prostitution for bread. Judge which fs the 
severest fate and deepest misery. 

I have a glorions private letter yesterday from Cas- 
silus M Clay, as well as a pubiic one which I publish 
to-morrow, and you will curse. No matter; I think it 
right, and that you would have promoted the same 
cause of Emancipation, as well as all other good, by 
pursuing the same cause which he has marked out for 
himself. But you have chosen another. I blame you 
not ; I regret that you did not see as I do, but am glad 
that you feel freer and better. That I think you, acd 
all who act like you, *‘ monomaniac ”’ {s most true; with 
the misery and wretchedness all around us, and which 
I believe Van Buren’s reelection would agzravate. 
Your exertions will contribute much, indirectly but 
manifestly, to promote that re-election. No matter ; if 
you fee) j .stified in this, goahead. Oaly leave me free 
to speak what I think, I ask no more. 

It is midnight, and I must go home. We have a boy 
four days old at our house—pretty smart and lively, 
only a god deal worrled and starved. We call him 
Arthur Young Greeley. 


Yours, hurried, Horace GREELEY. 


In the epring of 1847 Mr. Greeley made a business 
trip to the Like Superior mining region. Hes hada 
short time before been induced to act as director of a 
company formed for miningeopper. The following let- 


ter refers to this trip : 
New York, Joly 26 1847. 


I can’t write—I hajn’t got no time—pbesides I have a 
hog-trough full of letters that all want answering right 
off, and don’t know where to begin. But I'll give you 
a few yards in answer to your quastions, received yes- 
terday. 

I was in the last car but one of the Friday noon train 
at Little Falls, and drowsy, easy enough, having made 
two speeches at Rochester the night b:fore, and then 
ridden all night. I crawled out about ten minutes after 
the cars arrived, and looked about for you, but you 
were not. Oasaeof your goats was at the fouder-shop, 
and didn’t teil me you had been down, or would be, 
and didn’t proceed in search of you, confound him ! 
I supposed the cars would be right cff, but after a 
while 1 sent for you and didn't get on your track. 
That's all of that. 

CHAP. IL. 

1. Saut is pronounced S00; 2. The balance Saint 
Mary. 3 How deep down you can see in Like Superior 
depends on what is to be seen. I tuppose a sand bottom 
can be discerned at the depth of twenty feet; a fish 
weighing a pcund perhaps at 12 to 15 feet. 4. The 
best ore I have seen taken from a mine on Lake Sups- 
rior is a gray Sulphuret composed of about 80 per cent 
of Copper and 20 per cent of Sulphur, but I have seen 
100 tons of Native Copper taken from the mines com- 
posed of about 90 per cent of Copper, 1 per cent of 
Silver, and 9 per cent of Quiariz or Spar (rock) adher- 
ing to the surface or in«qualitles therein. At least 
500 tons of this sort will come down the Canal this 
season (some of it soor); and by speaking to the upper 
lock-tender in your vilisge you can easily get him to 
send a messenger to you when a cargo goes down, and 
let you see it before it passes the lower lock. As it is 
thrown down in the Cliff Mine. after a drift or gallery 
is ran along one side of it, this Copper lies in masses of 
from one to five tons; but it has to be cut up with 
chisels or saws into pieces of 1,000 to 3,700 lbs. before 
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it can be taken out of the mine and drawn to the Like. 
This cutting up is tedious and expensive. and it is by 
no means certain that this Pure Native Copper can be 
got out so advantageously as good ore. 

5 Mackinac is about 90 miles from the Saut by 
water ; I suppose not over 70 miles ‘‘ as the crow files ;” 
but then nothing short of a crow can go it otherwise 
than by water. 

6. New York to Buffalo—450 miles. 

Buffalo to Datroit— 300 “ 

Detroit to Mackinac— 3840 ‘* 

Mackinac to Saut— 90 ‘* (nearly). 
Saut to Copper Harbor—180 ‘* (bee line), 

I was only some 30 miles West of Copper Harbor— 
say Forsyth Location, Cilff range, 10 miles 8. West of 
mouth of Eagle River. 

7 I passed you Westward on 1st day of Junge. 

My wife is middling well for her; my boy not very. 
He is subj ct to terrible fits of savage crying, that seem 
like delirium. My sister Esther (Cleveland) bas a 
daughter 10 days old. I'm for Jom Corwin' for Prest- 
dent and Bill Seward for Vice, and mean to bring it 
about. 

There, I guess I've answered all the questions you put, 
and those I suppose you wou!d have added if there had 
been room. 1’m pretty well, thank’ce. 

Yours, HorRACcE GREELEY. 


New YorK, Sept. 20, 

Yours of yesterday {s at hand, and shall be answered 
off-hand. 

A+ to that sort of Walgs who coms up to Little Falls 
to collect their rents, or perhaps to spend them, and talk 
agaiast The Tribune & Co., you see that’s all in course. 
But just ycu see ’em come into a Whig convention and 
try to get their stuff endorsed, will ye? They’re great 
at talking about ‘‘ sound conservative Whig principles,” 
&>, but you never seea meeting big enough to hold a 
tuadred people that swallow ’em,eh? Wonder where 
The Tribune gets more subscribers than the Courler, Ex- 
press and their toil united ? 

Asto John P. Hale,* he don’t belong to your one-idea 
party, and has no more claim to be nominated by you 
than Tom C.rwin. You talk as though Tom had made 
but one speech when he has made a hundred in the 
same vein, and all about as good as that delivered ia the 
Senate. He don’t make a great noise about Slavery, 


but he strikes where every blow tells H >wever, 1 won’t 


say nothing ; for if we should happen to nominate Tom, 
[expect there will boa doz3n Birneys ready to swear 
that he was the very man who annexed Texas, made 
our war on Moxico, and defeated the Wilmot Proviso? 
—so I 1] say nothing. 

Not much news here. I expect a great time to- 
morrow, when Gov. Seward delivers his Eulogy on 
O'Connell. I hope to publish it entire. 

If the Express sort of Whigs will only notify us that 
they wanta fizht in the State Convention, they shall be 
accommodated to their heart’s content. But they ain’t 
80 green. | 

Our folks are tolerably well, what there are left. 
Mrs. G is now down doing errands, and has lefi Pickie 
with me, and he has been rasing sin very thoroughly. 
I have him tied now and he pretends to be quiet, but he 
wil] jump upon me again when the fit overtakes him. 

Our paper does fairly. I ain't worth much, but I 
don’t mean ever to be worth more—so that’s a consola- 
tion. Yours, H. GREELEY. 


New York, Sept. 20, 1849. 


I have lost your letter, and havea’t time to answer it. 


if I had it; but I wish to say that if you should want 
another gob of cash any time along soon, I can fork it 
over. Just write and say how much you think would 
be about right to complete experiments on your carcass, 
and I'll discover it in some hole or other. Don’t be 
bashful, and don’t scrimp y urself, for there’s no use in 
it. I haven’taoy house nor lands, nor stocks nor much 
goods and chattels, but I can raise money, and I believe 
that what there fs belongs to them az needs it, provided 
they haven’t tried not to have any. 
I don’t know any news—I don’t want to 
Yours, hurried, HORACE GREELEY, 


About this tlme Mr. Greeley’s friend was attacked 
with a serious form of heart disease, from which he 


1 Thomas Corwin, at this time U.S. Senator from Ohio. [he 
speech referred to in the next letter is that which he made ia 
the Senate against the war with Mexico. 

20f Maine: U.S. Senator at this time. 

3David Wilmot was a prominent Democratic member of the 
Hou:e of Representatives from 1848 to 1851 When in 1816 a bill 
was lotroduced appropriating $2 000 000 for the purchase of cer- 
tain Mexicana territory, Wilmot offerei an ameadmsnat provid- 
ing that, as an express and fundamsntal condition to the acqul - 
sicion of any territory from the Republic of Mextoo by the United 
States, ‘* neither slavery nor iavoluntary servitude shall exist in 
any part of sald territory.” This was the Wilmot Proviso. 
Wilmot afterward became a Republican, and was U. 8. Senator, 
1861 to 1863. See Cyclopedia of Political Science, Vol. III., p. 
1,115, 
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never recovered. Thereupon ensued a friendly contro- 
versy, a8 honorable to the one side as to the other, Mr. 
Greeley wishing to supply his friend’s necessities and 


the latter declining to receive such favors. The matter 


is too sacred in its details for the public eye, but the 
following letter shows Mr. Greeley’s spirit : 


New York, May 9, 1852. 
Old Friend: 

I received your letter last night, and am glad to find 
you still in the land of the living at least, and I can’t 
help hoping that you’ll overcome or worry out your 
infirmities. If you ever do, 80as to ba able to run up 
several fi'ghts of stairs and do proof-reading (some of it 
by night) remember that there shall be work for you 
here. 

As to money, do understand, once for all, that I make 
lots of it—though I never keep any ; that I fool away 
the better part of $5 000 a year, and that I want to send 
you some whenever you will let me. Just say the word, 
and I willstart along the next $100 I lay my hands on— 
more if you will take it. (I’ve just a sixpence to-night ) 
You have no business to pinch your children and go 
ragged because you are unable to work—it is mean to 
do it when the world owes you 4 living, and you have 
friends who will gladly acknowledge and pay the debt. 
Now just write me at once, saying that I may send you 
$100 for present use, and see how long I will be doing 
it. You cuzht to try the experiment, if only to be sure 
that you could rely on help if reduced to extremity. 


- Besides, I may drop off any time, and I shan’é leave 


things in a very hopeful condition—so let me do some- 
thing now. I belong to the Socialist school and accept 
the axlom of Eugene Sue: ‘‘ No one hasa right to the 
superfluous while any are in waat of the necessary.” 
But the world ia full of fine talkers—give me liberty to 
act. | 

—— is now in Boston. We have talked repeatedly 
of you, and he has promised to write you ; but it seems 
he hasn’t. Batween you and I (iet it go no further) I 
would give $1 000 this minute if I hadn’t consented to 
have anything to do with ——'s Mining Company ; for, 
though I belleve he 1s all right, still there are a great 
many contingencies, and in case of any slip-up I shall 
bave the whole down on my head. I never did know 
how to say No, and that defect in my education has 
cost me two or three fortunes and a world of trouble. 
— and family have joined the Auburn set or 
‘‘clrcle” of ‘‘ Spiritualists,” who have been directed to 
establish themselves at Mountain Cove, Fayette Co., 
Virginia, whither they were wendipg when I received a 
letter from ——, dated Pittsburgh, Pa., some ten days 
ago, Toey are to issue and he is to print a paper there 
entitled ‘‘ The Disclosures,” edited in the very heart of 
Kingdom Come. Ah me! whata saving of headache 
and bone-ache it will be for me when Zhe Tribune 
can get edited in that way. If you will write to —— 
as aforesaid, he'll send you his paper gratis, but it’s my 
private opinion that you'll get swindled in the opera- 


tion. 


My wife and boys (one of them a girl) are in pretty 
fair health, My boy’ is some punkins, but not €qual 
to the one who died three years ago. 

Iam going West soon, but’can’t tell which route I’ll 
travel. Yours, Hosaca@ GREELEY. 


New York, Nov. 17, 1852, 


How do youdo? Not well, I fear. Then write me 
any how. Iam horribly smashed by the result of our 
late E.ection, but I have got money over (or soon shall 


have), 
—— was here an hourthis evening. He thinks there 


are great times ahead for ‘‘ Free Democracy.” I don't 
belleve that any thing but Sham Democracy has any 


Chance. But no matter. 


Wasn't Theodore Parker on Webster a rattler ? ha ? 

My folks willdo. My girl is smart but ugly; my 
boy is as clever a soul as ever lived—not so arch and 
winning as my departed Pickie, but as sweet as any 
body’s boy. I hope to make a farmer of him. 

I have bought a plece cf ground thirty five miles up 
the Harlem Rallroad, and mean to make it worth a good 
deal. I can only spend a day or two per week there, 
but I have a cascade brook, a spring, five acres of 
woods and twenty of pasture and swamp which I mean 
to make something out of. I have tried to stop at your 
place this year, but couldn’t. Shall I ever get time? 
Write me. Yours, Horack GREELEY. 


New York, April 13, 


You must remember that sorg from Gil Blas, It 
opens so fashion : | 

**] will wreathe a bower, a fairy bower, 
Of greenest thoughts—I will wreathe it well, 
And deck it with feelings all in flower, 
And thither my love shall wend and dwell ; 
O she shal! dwell in that holy spot, 
By the cold and common world forgot.’’ 


1 Raphael Uhland Greeley, born 1851, died February, 1857. 


Now you remember it—so own up. But I suppose you 
have lost it, as I have. But if you happen to come 
across that or any other good lyric, copy it for me. 

‘*Gwanwynrosyn”’ is not lyricai—it won’t do for 
my present purpose. §oof some of those you send me 
—the others are good. I don’t want to make an omni- 
bus of good things—only those that aresingable. ‘‘ The 
Battle of Blenhefm” {s not within my programme, nor 
(I fear) ‘‘ The Orphan Boy,” but I guess ‘‘ The Mansion 
of Rest’ 2. Do you know Mrs. Norton’s Allan 
Percy” song, whereof the refrain is '‘‘Lullaby”? I 
must have that. Keep your eye moderately skinned in 
my behalf. 

I have got me thirty acres up the Harlem Rallroad. I 
mean to make something of it if I Jive and don't break 
too soon—and I’)) cheerfully stand ths entire swindle if 
you'll come down and spend a day there with me in 
“leafy Jucae.’ Won’t you? You must bein Albany 
by 11 am, buy a ticket thence by Harlem Railroad to 
New York, but keep your bundle well in hand, and 
jump out at Chappaqua, or at Pleasantville if the train 
shouldn't stop at Chappaqua, and then ride back on the 
train you meet there to Uhapp:qia. Come down F:i- 
day, and then I’ll come down with you to the City Sun- 
day morning, show you Crystal Palace, &c. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
New YORK, May 8, 1853. 

‘*T will wreathe a bower” {is not in the novel of Gil 
Blas—elee why should I ask you for it ?—but in the 
opera founded thereon, which has probably passed out 
of the public mind and out of reach long sgo. I don’t 
know any one that now remembers it. 

My Song Book is only one of my projects, and may 
perish as others have done before it. I am simply col 
lecting materials, out of which to make a Song Book if 
I should ever see fit. I don’t mesn to hurry it at all. 
My idea is to have a Song Book as ts a Song Book, free 
from drunken revel-glees, and all tnat ‘‘ spoken” trash 
which depraves most of the Song Books of any size or 
pretensions. Still, my selection, when completed, may 
differ from the most of its rivals only in being 
stupider. 

Thank you for the pieces you have just sent me, 
though I think you donot distinguish so sharply as you 
ought between verses that are essential y lyrical and 
those which are not so. ‘‘ The Passage” is very fine, 
but not a song. I like it very much, and have named 
my boy Uhbland on the strength cf it. I thank you for 
sending it, though it don’t belong in a Song Book.’ 

I have begun my farming. Friday was rainy, and I 
didn’t accomplish much, though I hoed strawberry beds 
and set out shrubsa peri of the day ; but yesterday I 
planted, &3., all the forenoon, and really drove businese 
ahead. I had five men to help me, with Mrs. Greeley 
and a girl in the garden, and we really drove business 
ahead. I haveahealthy ache in every bone in my body 
and the sorest kind of hands, while my head ts neariy 
clear of its babitual ache. I guess I shall take to farm 
ing, and I certainly have enough of it to do this eum- 
mer. I shall goup tomy place every Wednesday or 
Thursday night, and stay till Sunday evening. My boy 
comes up at noon with my Mail, and leaves at 4 P mu. 
for the office with copy. 


Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


The following letter accompanied a portrait of Mr. 
Greelay. This daguerreotype is now in the possession 
of the owner of these letters : 

New York, Feb. 14, ’54. 

I was bored by a daguerreotypist in Cioclouati—no, 
it was in Wheeling last Saturday week—to let him oper- 
ate on my phiz, which I most reluctantly did. Just 
after taking up my croes, I remembered that you wanted 
one, so I modestly insinuated that I would like a copy 
for my own use, which as he was screwing away at my 
face for several times, he could not weil refuse. So the 
last time he took aim at me was assigned for my benefit 
—or rather yours—and here you bave the product—or 
as Mantalini says, ‘‘ the demnition total.”’ It might have 
looked better if I had had a wink or two of sleep the 
night before, but that rough Balt. & Ohio Raliroad was 
scarcely adapted to locomotion, not at all to somnolence. 
So you have it as it was grouad out. 

I am weary and worn out with lecturing evening and 
riding days and nights as well as with work. Yetl 
hope to see you next month. 


Yours, HorRAcE GREELEY. 


New YORK, May 9, ’54. 
Your 24 from B.* received. All will be done as you 
suggest. Can’t you get a first floor room near your 
office? And can’t you manege to do most of your 
work in your own room, and onljy go to the office on 
publication days? Do try to arrange matters so as to 


1 So the manuscript evidently reads. Thisisa Welsh compound 
word meaning Rose of Spring, but I am unable to find any Eng. 


lish poem with this title. For a fac-simile of part of this letter j 


see The Christian Union of October 27. 
* This intended Song Book was never published. 


* Brattleboro’, Vt. 


save ycurse!f as much as possible. Do take care of 
yourself, for otherwise you haven't half a chance. 

I have been unlucky lately—had my dams, costing 
$3 000, swept away in the great flood of the 29:h ult., 
and my farm flowed and gulifed all to pleces by the 
booming waters. Trees, fences, wall, part of a wagon- 
house, forty drowned hens, and other notions were 
mixed up in ‘‘most admired disorder” when I got 
there. But I shall straighten all out in time, and I am 
going to make my fortune if I ever get my invention 
(second hanc) into shape—mind that. IfI do makemy 
pile, you must come down and spend a week with me, 
and you msy fish in my pond if [ get the dam up again. 
Ab me! Help our Crystal Pa'ace a little. 

Yours, HorAcE GREELEY. 


NEW YORK, Jaly 2, '54. 

I was up at my farm yesterday—have to pay for it 
by working to-day as usua!—must start at 6 4M to- 
morrow for Conveautoii/e, Oalo. where I am to talk 
Temperance n¢x! day (4.b) if I get thera in season—then 
burry back by night express 30) miies to Herford, 
Northern Pa., where [ am to speak next evening; then 
home. Such is my life. 

If you «ver get well enough to c!imb four filghts of 
printing office staira and work two-thirds of the night 
don’t work for acy body Dut ms. 1 will giva you $12 
to $15 per week according to circumstances, and be very 
much obliged to you besides. At present, the badness 
and dearness of our proof-readiag are running a race 
and I can’t guess which {!s coming out shead. 


Brattleboro must be a glorious place for a sick man; 


I should like to run up there, only-I can’t Iam tiled 
here by ali sorts of harassmenis, and shall see no leisure 
or pleasure this summer. But there is always a good 
time coming, only it afn’t never in no hurry and I 
always am. Thats the diffzrence—ths balance, as 
usual, being against me. 

My wife and bablea are preity well for them, but not 
hearty. My farm is improving, though a horrible 
devourer of money, averagiog $100 per week, and swaar- 
ing it never means to stop doing it. My men about 
half work. H>w#ever, come down and see it whenever 
you stir from B. Mind my Sunday is Saturday. We 
go up from here at 7AM E 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


Upon the failure of the Crystal Palace Exhibition 
after {ts first season, an effort waa made to revive it, and 
Mr. Greeley was faduced In 1854 to become a director. 
But this seeson also ended in failure and bankruptcy. 
[In the spring of 1855 Mr. Greeley sailed for Europe. 
Oa the 21 of Juve following ne was sued by a French 
eculptor, M. Lechesne, to recover damages for a statue 
sent by the latter to the Exhibition. The sum named 
by the sculptor was $25)0 in gold, and upon Mr. 
Greeley’s refusal to pay it he was thrown into the 
debtors’ prison, where he remained two days, from 


S:turdsy until Monday. He was then released by the - 


tr fluence of bis friends, among them the Hon. E. B. 
Washburne. It is needless to say the suit falled. Mr. 
Greeley ailudes to this effatr in the following letter: 


New York, Sept. 6, ’55. 

You areall right as to Cifchy,' and wrong as to Mont 
Blanc’s outposts and glories. It is spelt Chamounds and 
pronounced Shammouny. 

Iam anxiously awalilng news of my little family, 
whom I left at Lausanne, and were stil] there when I 
last heard four weeks ago. I have a little hope of sveing 
them when the steamer gets in to day or to morrow, but 


my wife had to borrow money to come off with, and 


may not have succeeded in doing{t. I hope she stalfd at 
L. until the money I sent could reach her, in which 
case she will probably be here next week, when I shall 
be away In Chautauqus county spesking ata Falr. I 
fear my wife is comicg home to die, as she was very 
thin when I ieft herand has been wasting ever since. 
The chiidren have been much sick this summer, but 
were nearly well when I last heard from them. I had 
& very uncomfortabie time abroad, with their sickness, 
my vexatious lawsuli, and the danger of a dozen more 
such. I didn’t quite run away, but I came through 
England very quietly, and got away as soon as I could. 
I wish Il had borrowed money and gone back after my 
family, but I might bave been put in jail then in some 
place wheve I had not 80 many powerful friends as in 
Paris. I got out of jafl by means of Influence, but that 
did not stop the lawsuit against me, which {fs not yet at 
an end, though I have submitted evidence enough to 
kill ten such actions. If the judge could have given it 
agalost me he weuld bave done so long ago; since he 
couldn’t be hangs ¢ ff «bout deci-iag at all. 

I have ordered the Dui/y sent you, though I suppose 
you wiil prefer the S.mi WecKly ; but better let it run 
till after the Elections are over. 


Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


' The debtors’ prison in Paris, No. 70 Rue de Clichy ; henee 
known as Maison Clichy and Clichy.” 
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A WOMAN OF GENIUS. 


By Everts Ross 


$i OU were called to poor Ethel Walinright, were 
you not, Doctor ?” Miss Anderson asked at the 
Saturday evening table. 

Father’s tone implied a large reserve. 

“fT used to meet her occasionally. She was ealled 
very brilifant.”’ 

‘*Could you tell me what made her insane ?” 

‘What makes any one insane? Failure of the organ- 
ism to honor the drafts made upon it.” 

‘‘ Any disease, death itself, might be defined in the 
same way,” said Frederick Macey. 

“Well, why should insanity be classed apart from 
other diseases ? A! diseases are, strictly, jasanity. This 
one should have a specific name And what is it 
but death's beginning? S metimes slower, sometimes 
swifter, than consumption, but quite as the fi-st 
stage of dissolution. People ask what made a man 
insane, as if a physician could name some event that 
robbed him of his reason, as a footpad takes a purse.’ 

‘“Why, Doctor, a single event does deprive a man of 
reason sometimes I'm sure.’ It was Miss Anderson 
who spoke. ‘‘ Was my q testion so inaptly worded ?” 

‘“ No—no. I was hasty. A blow, of course, even 
a sudden sorrow, or a fright, may cause the jar that 
shatters a frail structure—there fs nothing so sensitive in 
nature as the brain—but such cases are comparatively 
rare 

‘‘ Well, paps, please tell us now what were the pre- 
disposing and exci {pg causes in Ethel’s case,’ I sald. 
‘* You see Miss Anderson, J am up in the terms.” 

**T don’: like totalk about it. It makes memad. The 
exciting caus3 ought rather to be called the depressing 
cause. It’s a case of cerebral are nia. The predfzpos- 
ing cause was aset of foo! friends ” 

Mother suggested ‘‘ lajudicious” in p'ace of ‘‘ fool.” 

‘Oh, very well. Call it what you like. Tae hosp!- 
tal for nervous diseases is the end of it.” 

* Way, what did her friends do to her ?” asked Harry 
Wilde. 

‘* They told her she was a genius.” 

** Does that drive a fellow crazy ? My friends never 
tried it on me.’ 

‘It wouldn’t have hurt you, Harry, and it wouldn’t 
have hurt her if she hadn’t been really bright.” 

Harry winced, and we all laughed. 

** Well, what was funnyinthat? You young things 
can laugh atanything I:’s a serlous question, this of 
overwork. D-. Allen and I were talking of it the other 
day. He says it is pitiful to note the young men and 
women that are brought to him for treatment, but his 
pity is mixed with resentment when he sees thelr parents 
show a sort of pride in telling him that ‘ the dear child 
studied too hard; was soambitious ; stood at the head 
of all his classes ; wouldn’. eat or sleep toward exami. 
nation week,’ and so on and £0 forth.” 

‘*Ethel Wainwright was never troubled with stand- 
ing too hizhn in her classes when I went with her,” I 
said. 

‘*N>, but it's the same thing. Don’. {oterrupt me. 
I’m wrought up, and I want to be didactic. These 
young people may all have sons and daughters of their 
own some day. I hope they will. I hope they will, 
and that they’il be contented to see them grow up aver- 
age men and women like the rest of us. A positive 
dummer may be very useful in a family, and is always 
comfortable to live with.’’ 

‘*And Ethel, papa?’ Paps is apt to be discursive at 
table. 

‘‘T’ll talk about Ethel when I come to her. In the 
first place, it shows utter weakness in parents to allow 
their children to work beyond their strength—sheer 
madness to urge them to do {t—in either case a poor 
heredity. In the second places, the evil, in nine cases o 
of ten, isn’t overwork at all. Overwork, remember, in 
the fond parent’s vocabulary means always ex>essive 
brain work. Ii’ea lack, not an excess. In the tenth 
case the excess {s in a direction unsuspected by the 
mother at least. Women know very little of the over- 
work their sons may indulge in. 

** Now, my furnace is capable of heating this house 
for years if [ supply it steadily with fuel, and keep it 
clean. If I light my fire, and then fail to watch it, 
remove the ashes and cinders, and add coal in proper 
quantities, of course it burns out. My house fs cold, 
not because my furnace has done too much burning, 
but because it has done too little. Most of Dr. Allen’s 
‘overworked’ young people had fair capacity to begin 
on, brains enough to do even the work they undertook, 
and respectable constitutions to back them, but they 
were allowed to burn all out—were not cleansed by 
fresh alr and exercise and bathing and amusement and 


rest, and fed with regular meals of good food. The 
last time I called at the Sanitarium the incessant scream- 
ing of a patient could be heard In the office. ‘A young 
Jewess,’ the Doctor sald, ‘studying for the Harvard ex- 
amination—must have been a fine girl.” 

** Why couldn’t she do it ?” I asked. 

**She could,” he sald. 

‘* Why didn’t she, then ?” | 

‘* Because she couldn’i walt. She would hav3 passed 
brilliantly in another year; but she would have becn 
nineteen then. She wanted to do it when she was only 
elghteen And that girl’s mother is alive, he told me ! 

Now we come to E bel Wainright. The guilt in her 
case is double. Her work was not only beyond her, but 
above her. She makes me think of my Robert when 
he was a little fellow, and his aunt put her eyeglasses 
on to his nose. He would go about stepping high, try- 
ing to walk on a floor above the floor. Of course the 
exertion of walking was doubled, and the little feet 
plumped down pretty hard sometimes. l’ve known 
Eshel ever since she was a baby—as healthy and bright 
a little thing as ever I saw. N2rvous temperament, but 
not excessively so—j ist snough to make her affectlon- 
ate, imaginative, and lively. She had a sweet voice, 
and she was made to stand up before company and 
sing little songs when she was nothing but an infant. 
Taey used to hav: her sing at church fairs and orphans’ 
home entertainments and anywhere and every where— 
up late at night, sometimes two or three times a weck. 
The child grew so vain that all the other children hated 
her. Everything gave way to that voice, and finally 
the voice itself gave way, cracked all to pleces before 
she was fairly in her teens. She was eraduated at 
seventeen from a ‘ Young Ladies’ Institute’ or ‘Con. 
servatory ’ or ‘ Laboratory ’ or the like.’ 

“Pipa! It was Grandon Female College.’’ 

‘*So it was I knew it was something I despise. 
Any establishment that will put the word female into 
its title and write it with a capital letter—” 

‘* Ethel, paps, E:hel !’ 

‘*Yes. Well, her essay was in verse—rhymed occa. 
sionally, I belleve. At any rate, her mother and her 
grandmother and her aunts declared her a poet. Her 
father didn’: know that she wasn’., so he gloried with 
the rest. The effusion was printed in the ‘Alumre 
Annual,’ and the girl was urged to give herself to lfter- 
ature. O* course the things she produced—very good 
schoolgirl efforts—were sent to the best magaz'nes, 
whose editors have more good literature on hand than 
they can possibly use. Stories, essays, and poems 
came back upon her in every mail. She worked hard, I 
know, for I was watching her ; and the worst of {t was 
the disappointed vanity. She grew pretty sore, but 
she kept itup. Her friends gave her the reputation of 
an authoress, and her acq'iaintances talked to her 
about it—*upposed she wrote under s preudonym, and 
a ‘ked her to tell them when she had anything in ‘‘ Scrib 
ner” or ‘‘ Harper.’ She hadn’. the courage to tell the 
truth about It. That lasted about a year, and I think 
she sat at her writing-table most of that time. I belfeve 
the gir] had sense enough to perceive after a while that 
she was incapable of acceptable work In that line—had 
neither personal experience nor observations nor intul- 
tions that were worth expressing. Composing manu- 
scripts for rejcction develops critical taste at least—if 
the comp ser be free from the conceli that sours.” 

‘** Tf she realized her lacks, why did she keep on ?”’ 

‘*She was driven by the pain of disappototing her 
friends. She refused a good off r of marriage because 
she heard her aunt say to her mother: ‘Dn’: let E hel 
be hampered by domestic cares. Leave her to follow 
her genius and she will be great some day’ It was 
hard to acknowledge mediocrity after that. And then, 
in an evil hour, her mother found some drawings the 
girl had made at school. Wonderful! Marvelous! 
Out of all whooping ! You’d swear that one was meant 
for a chair, and one for a landscape, and one for a girl. 
‘Dear Ethel has developed a new talent,’ her friends 
were told—‘so gifted! It was at least a diversion. 
The girl was ready to believe she should accomplish 
something insart. It suddenly occurred to her that that 
had been her s:rong poiat always. S» she was picked 
off to Naw York to study art. All very well if they 
cvuld have afforded to let her live well and spend the 
rest of her life in learning to make little pictu-es for home 
decoration. Instead of that, they’re poor ; she had to 
stint herself, and they could give her only a couple of 
years to cultivate herself into a great artist. O*% course 
there was no success init She has felt herself a bur- 
den and a faflure, and has lived on disappointment and 
loneliness mostly. She certainly didn’t have roast beef 
every day. I gathered from her rambling talk that she 
had tried to earn something in New Y ork—tried to keep 
a place as visiting governess, teaching four hours a 
day, and do a little sewing besides She couldn’t do it 
and keep up her art work, and her haunting dread of 
her mother’s disappointment kept her at that. And 
now here she is.” 

** How did she ever get home, D octor ?” 

“She was found crying in the street one evening 


conscious of nothing more definite than that she was 
losing her self-control, able to remember nothing but 
her landlady’s name. The landlady was kind enough 
to take care of her until her mother could go after 
her.” 

** Ts she very crazy ?” 

would not think so. She realizes that it’s all 
wrong with her. She caught at the word ‘ Doctor’ at 
once when I called. ‘ Doctor,’ she sald, ‘I’ve lost my 
mind. Could you find one, do you think? I don't 
know who I am any longer. Could you call Ethel 
Wainright and ask her ?’” 

Poor child !’ said mother. ‘“‘ Iiit a hopeless case ?” 

‘*No. I told them to strain a point {n economy with 
the other children—cut off a few tra la-las and crayon- 
stubs—and send Ethel to D:. Allen.” 

** You think she will fiad her mind agatn ?’ 

‘* No—not the same mind, but another—a weaker and 
slower one. Taat {s, she will be well, but on a plane 
lower than her first possibility. She might have been a 
happy mother of children, enj>ying literature and the 
other arts, and filling her place in the rank and file. 
Uahappily, there was no Gunther to make her mother 
contented with Mitte/gut wie wir.’ 

‘But why, if she recovers at all, should she not 
recover entirely ?’ Miss Anderson asked. 

‘‘Ah! that involves the whole q 1estion concerning 
that which we call ‘the mind,’ and I see the Professorin 
making signs to me.” 


TWO DAINTY, ECONOMICAL 
LUNCHEONS. 
By Mary Barr Monror 


LLU housekeepers are glad of any practicable sug- 
gestions on what to serve for a simple lunch— 
say, for a party of four ; and as the two following menus 
are not only economical, but have been veritable suc- 
cesses On several Occasions, we think they may prove 
of use to some of those ladies who are fond of entertain. 
log their friends in this most sociable and unceremon!. 
ous Way. 

O’ course a great deal depends upon the serving of 
any mea! to make it pleasant. T ie setting of the table, 
the use of appropriate glass and china, and the attend.- 
ance of well-trained servants are as essential as properly 
and datntily cooked food. : 

Two o'clock is the fashionable hour, but it is not at all 
of the fashfonab!'e lunch that we wish to write, only the 
gathering of one or two friends after an hour's shopping, 
or for the purpose of Introducing one friend to another. 

The first of the following was given by a bride, and 
as all her silver and china was new and fresh, her table 
looked remarkably pretty. There were no flowers on 
the table, but the room was tastefully arranged with 
fresh fl »wers, and she was also careful not to p'ace her 
guests so as to face the Jight—a thing which js very 
often forgotten by some of the most thoughtful of 
entertainers 

There were only two courses, and yet they were so 
deliciously prepared and skillfully served that her 
guests have always had the impression that it was 
‘rather a swell affair,” as one of them expressed it 

The first consisted of creamed Fvench chops, browned 
baked potatoas, and home-made bread; then the tab'e 
was Cleared, and a beautiful basket of fl »wers placed in 
the center of the table on a mat made of pink and blue 
ribbons, and before the hostess was set a cut glass dish 
filled with a most delicious sherbet, which was served 
with rich home-made egg sponge cake. 

O1 taking leave of the hostess each guest was pre 
sented by her with a half-doz°n rosebuds tied with a 
pink plush ribbon. 

The lunch had only been an excuse to bring together 


‘several congenial friends, but it was in itself an im 


mense success ; and as Madam’s recefp‘s for the chops, 

potatoes, and sherbet are rather uncommon, some of ou 

many reailers may be glad to have them. 
CREAMED CHOPS 

The bu‘cher will trim the chops (or Fvench them, as 
they cal! it); they must be carefully brofled and thor- 
oughly dons, and a rich white gravy, made of flour 
and cream. poured over them pfp!ng hot. 

BROWNED BAKED POTATOES 

They should be of an even siz», and nicely shaped. 
Wash we!) before putting In the oven ; when thoroughly 
done cut off one end, scrap? out the mealy inalde, and 
add a liitle butter, pepper, and salt, and pu’ back fnto 
the jackets lightly. They should not b3 mashed, bu! 
worked lightly with a silver fork ; arrange them end- 
wise {2 a pin, aud set Into a quick oven, to slightly 
brown. It must all be done very quickly, so that the 
potatoes will not cool. : 

SHERBET. 

The sherbet is particularly nice; for which take two 
cups of lemon jiice, three cups of sugar, and one q art 
of water, then beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff 
froth and add, and freez >. 


The second lunch was a little more elakcrate, and 
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was as appropriate to the day and hour as the former, 
which was given on a hot day in August ; for rich, hot 
food and drinks on a warm day are as much out of 
place as ices, cold drinks, and cold food would be on a 
bleak day in January. 

The table linen at both lunches was fine and white, 
the later table belng decorated with golden-rod and 
autumn leaves, for it was late in September. 

The first course was of deviled crab, served in the 
shell, and light bread biscults, baked in all sorts of 
odd shapes. Then came sliced tongue, prettily arranged 
on a napkin of green parsley, and with this was served 
a salad of tomatoes and beets in a bow] lined with let- 
tuce leaves. When this was removed, a handsome 
moldof wine jelly, in which was frczen or set preserved 
crab-apples, with a crown of whipped cream, was 
served, the receipt for which is as follows: Puta cup 
without a handle into the center of a dish the size you 
wish. Then pour in some of the jelly; now drop the 
apples in ; let it set firmly, and then add more jelly and 
apples, and so on until the dish fe full. This should be 
done the day before {tis wanted. When served, the hole 
left by the removal of the cup is filled with the whipped 
cream. Of course any kind of frult may beused. And 
we feel confident that, !f properly prepared, this dith 
will be sure to please. The dotlfes at this table were 
rather odd, and may ffer a suggestion to those who 
ilke oddities. They were made of dried sweet-emelling 
grasses, interwoven with gold threads. Of course they 
were only intended, as doilies are now, to set the 
doger-bowls on, and were brought on with the cake end 


cc ffee. 


A WOMAN OF CHARACTER. 


IUGRAPHIES abound recording deeds of nerolsm, 

of self sacrifice, of statecraft, of soul examination, 

but few blographies bave been written recording the 
home, the family life, where fineness of nature andacul!- 


tivated mind controlled the leading spirit of tae home, 


and permeated it withitsown fire. The current number 
of the “ Atlantic Monthly” contains an arifcle entit'ed 
‘*A Lady of the Old School,” which is a picture of 
family life in New England, full of suggestiveness for 
the present day. It is a series of extracts from a volume 
designed for private circulation, and written by Mrs. 
Lesley in memory of her mother, Mrs. Judge Lyman, of 
Northampton, Mass. Mrs. Lyman, whose maiden name 
was Anne Jean Robbins, was of Eogilsh and Scotch 
descent, in which she took a romantic pride. Mra, 
Lesley says that Mra. Lyman took pleasure in thinking 
of the homes fn the Old World from which her mother’s 
family sprang ; but the {interest was purely romantic 
and historic, and only helped to {nspire her imagination. 
And again: ‘‘I never heard her speak of a crest or 
coat of-arms but the motto of the Hutchinson family, 
* Non sibi sed toltotis,’ might have stood for the watch- 
word of her own unselfish life... . I have heard her say 
in later years that the virtues of one’siancestors were as 
much a subject for persoual humiliation as for family 
pride.” Certainly an uncommon way of viewing an 
ancestry of blood and deeds. Ancestry {s used, if used 
at all, as a cloak, not a target. How largely the wise, 
bencficent spirit of Mrs. Lyman was due to the Influ- 
ence of her glglhood’s home is shown by the brief 
glimpses we have of that girlhood. Mrs. Lesley says : 
‘‘T remember my mother s fr.quent and warm allusions 
to her early life: the lovely walks up and down the 
piszza at Brush Hill with her beloved father; the 
shadows upon the lawn in the splendid moonlight even- 
ings ; the view of the distant lighthouses in Boston 
Harbor which they would pause in their loving waik to 
watch. The evening strolls on the piazza were brief 
but happy resis after days of activityand healthful toil 
and hours of separation, and they were evj>yed as only 
hours of rest from toil csn be.’ Another picture of the 
home life is found in the reminiscences of a cousin, who 
Bays : | 

“Oh! if I could give you a picture of the Brash Hill girls 
—how they worked, how they read, what a variety of 
things they accomplished ! There was your Aunt Hlowe— 
Sally they called her then; why, the girls of the present 
day would think themselves ruined if a tenth part of what 
she did were expected of them! All sammer she rose at 
four o’clock that she might weed the strawberry bed, or 
make her cake, or gather fruit tn the cool of the morniny. 
Yet | have seen her many a time, when things crowded, 
obliged to gather her frait ander a burning sun, yet never 
an impatient word from her lips.”’ 

An idea of the literature that ycuog giris read then 
is gained from this list. Dugald S'ewari’s ‘* Pat- 
losophy,” Allison on ‘‘ Taste,’ and Smtth’s ‘‘ Theory of 
the Moral Sentiments ’—these were the books read aloud 
by some member of the family, while the others sewe:l. 
The extent of the wardrobe of young girls having the 
entrée of the best scclety in New York or Boston may be 
gained from the information that thelr fancy-work tn 
summer was the embroidering of one white muslin or 


lawn dress for parties and other festive cccastons of the. 


comiag winter. Aune Jean Robbins married at twenty 


out delay. _e desired to be thankful that she was born 


ity of her girlhood home. 


two, and carried into her new home the elegant simplic- 


Northampton, the town to 
which Mrs. Lyman came a bride, and in which she 
became a leading spirit, is described as follows : 


‘*There were no rich people in Northampton, but many 
persons of elegant culture, refined and aristocratic man- 
ners, and possessing a moderate competences, lived there 
in much ease; envying no one, believing themselves 
highly favored, as they were, and practicing a generous 
hospitality at all times.”’ 

Amid such iotlueaces, and with such a foundation 
fora broad, generous, sympathetic character, fuunded 
and grounded in truth, did the new familly enter into 
life. How far we have wandered from the {ideal of 
nelghoorliness as cherished and revealed at that time, 
we learn by comparing life in a New England village to- 
day and io that day, when each family was a link in a 
chatn of Interest that netther death nor marriage broke. 
To quote the legend carried in the recent labor proces- 
sion, ‘‘ The wrongs of one is the concern of all,”’ was 
the sentiment of that time. Public sentiment would 
not admit of oppression, on the one hand, nor falthlessa- 
ness on the other. The word charity still held its Bib- 
lica! significance of iove. Mra. Lesley says : 

‘*Anaged woman asked to read this Life (as first prin'ed) 
did so, and, closing it, said to her companion,‘ I have reason 
to remember Mrs. Lyman,’ and then told this story. She 
had lived on the outskirts of the village, and earned her 
living by taking ia washing. A year after my mother’s 
marriage, her first child, Joseph, was to be christened in 
the old church along with seven other infants. Among 
them was the child of this good woman. As she had been 
overworked through the week, and Sanday was approach- 
ing, she was mourning to herself that she had no time to 
prepare a cap for her little boy to wear to baptism; and in 
those days a cap was essential. Soon she heard her gate 
click, and my father’s little daughter Mary (Jadge Lyman 
had several children by a former marriage) cams upto her 
with a little box in her hand, and said, ‘ My little brother 
is going to be christened to-morrow in the church, and 
mother heard that your baby is to be christened, too, and 
she thought perhaps you might not have time to make him 
@ cap; so she sends you three for you to choose the one 
you like best.’’ 

Could a neighborly kindness be done by a rich woman 
for a poor woman more delicately ? 

Mrs. Lyman was herself a woman of robutt health ; 
yet there much illness her family, attributed by 
her daughter to the same cause that is the root of sick- 
ness st the present day in countless families, Mrs. 
Lesley says: 

*‘T think tae health of all was materially affected by my 
mother’s entire ignorance of the sul ject. It was the one 
great dofect of her intelligence that she had no appreciation 
of the ounce of prevention that is worth the pound of cure. 
With an iron constitution herself, strong nerves, and healthy 
blood, sh» had no understanding of how the lack of these 
things may Le supplied and built up. Bat when her warm 
heart was wrung by the sufferings of those for whom she 
would cheerfully have given her life, we could only regret 
that she had known so little how to avert the calamities she 
deplored.” 


Does not the following reveal 8 Woman of uncommon 
mind and force ? 


‘Usually, if the illness was a low, nervous fever, not 
dangerous, but requiring much care, she thought it a good 
time to improve «1! our minds by a course of reading aloud, 
for which there was néver any uninterrupted time in ordi- 
nary life; and I remember one such iliness when Kanke’s 
‘ History of the Popes’ and Carlyles ‘ French Revolution’ 
were Mmanfully put through under what would have been 
serivus difliculties to anybody else.’’ 


In such a life as Mrs. Lyman’s there was no room 
fur the multitudinous forma of every day weakness 
which we charitably atirlbute to nerves, Mrs. Lesley 
Says : 

‘‘ She seemed to consider nerves Tather as vicious portions 
of the human character than as constitaents of the moral 
frame; and as they tnterfered sadly witn duty, with benevo- 
lence, and every other virtue, they must be,discharged with- 


before nerves were the fashion. She belleved entirely inthe 
power of mind over body. . .. Yet even here a forcible 
character implanted a grand outlook in the heart of an 
invalid ; and one, at least, of that large family has never 
known whether most to deplore the ignorance and false 
view that wronght such sad consequences, or to thank and 
bless her for the belief, so powerfully inculcated, that though 
the outward man perteh, the inward may be renewed day 
by day.”’ 

Another incident that reveals the oneness of heart of 
that day is ihe following : 


‘Daring this autamn my mother heard that Mrs. Hall 
was expecting one of the preaehers to visit her for a fort™ 
night. She did Lot even know the name of the expected 
guest; but she knew Mrs. Hall was not well; so she sent 
word that when the preacher came she would like to have 
him transferred to her house. 

‘*The visitor proved to be Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
made a tremendous impression on her mind. She wrote of 
this visit afterward: ‘Oh, Sally, [ thought to entertain a 
pious indigent, and, lo! an angel unawares.’ And now the 
years ripened, and Mrs. Lyman’s life became the fruit of 


lived. The closing incidents and remarks of these pages 
become more valuable as they reveal what was the fruit. 
‘** T came to her one day,’ said a friend, ‘ with a list of 
troubles and grievances for which I wanted her sympathy. 
She heard me very patiently, but when I was ail through, 
she only said, with intensity, ‘Ob, Mrs, P—~—, gild your 
lot with contentment.’ 


Does not that sentence convey as deep a lesson ti day 
as when it was spoken? When we cannot alter the 
conditions that distress us, is it not the part of the Chris- 
tian philosopher to gild his lot with contentment? 


“** M——, can you tell me what is the reason,’ she said 
oue day to a young girl, ‘‘ that when your family are in a 
peck of trouble that always appears to be the signal for you 
to abdicate? Oh, don’t do it, child! Pray, don’t! The 
next time the family coach gets intoarnt, you take right 
hold and see if you van’t move it an inch.’”’ 


Emergencies reveal resources. If we give in then 
without a struggle, we show, the weakness that prosper- 
ity and peace hide. ‘The genera! who is valuable ts the 
one who can call up his forces to resist sudden attacks 
at unexpected points. Whata polnt she made in her 
remark to a young lady who was showing her trousseau : 
‘* Well, whatever else you do, don’t turn into a clothes- 
horse!’ How her indignation would burn at the humana 
clothes-horses, both men and women, of today! At 
another time to a friend : 


**C——, you think it does not comport with your ‘ diz. 
nity’ to take such a step. Well, your dignity isn’t worth 
two pins if you have to spend your life taking care of it. 
If it cannot take care of itself it may as well die a natural 
death.’’ 


Of her family government we In this later day might 
learn a deep and abiding lesson. 


‘*She had always great faith in keeping children in a 
rather humble and subordinate position ; but entirely on 
their own account, and from a strong conviction that it 
would be a help to them all through the journey of ilfe. She 
dressed them in the plainest clothes, taught them to always 
be ready to give up personal ease and pleasure for the sake 
of older people, and wished them always to show defer- 
ence to superiors. ... I cannot remember that either she 
or my father ever enjoined fine manners on the many young 
people they educated, or eventalked about them. With them 
it was always the principle to work from within outwards, 
and not the reverse. They believed that if one could make 
a child perfectly truthful, disinterested, aud considerate 
toward all God’s creatures, fine manners would be the fnev- 
{table and unconscious result. Both of them despised con- 
ventionalities, and often taught us, both by precept and ex. 
ample, that appearances were naught except as types of an 
interior reality.’’ 

Could there be a stronger, broader basis from which to 
teach a child his relations to the world about, or his 
own soul ? 


VARYING TEMPERATURE. 


HAT fs the proper temperature for houses fn 
winter? In one house one sits and shivers in 
furs; in another she pants and burns {fn spite of 
loogened wraps and remoteness from the register. To 
the old adage, ‘‘Oae man’s meat {is another mau’a 
poison,” might be added, One man’s refrigerator !s 
another man’s furnace. So far apart are men’s opintons 
on the question of the comfortable degree of heat to bs 
maintained in the house. Science has settled many 
questions, but there {3 no use holding up a thermometer 
to prove to a man that he is warm. If one lives usually 
in aroom heated to 75 degrees, he will be cold in a 
room where the temperature is 70 degrees. Physicians 
tell us that 70 degrees is a normal temperature, and that 
a higher temperature means {li health and loss of nerv. 
ous force. 
Dr. D. Benjamin, in the ‘“‘ Medical Record,” gives the 
different temperatures in one room. He says: 


D> 


‘* Every one knows in a general way that the air of rooms 
is colder near the floor and near the windows, bat the very 
exact differences of temperature as obtained by Dr. Ber ja- 
min are very striking. For «example, in a room ten feet 
high, twelve wide, and twenty long, with a good stove and 
steady fire the temperature in the center was found to be 
78 degrees Fahrenheit; four feet from the window it was 
70 degrees ; one foot from the window 54 degrees, and at 
the window 40 degrees. At the height of the head the 
temperature was 75 degrees, at the floor 50 degrees—-a differ- 
ence of 25 degrees. At tne ceiling the temperature was 90 
degrees, when the temperature at the height of the head 
was degrees. 

‘* The fact that the temperature of dwelling rooms varies 
so widely explains, no doust, the frequency with which 
young children, and even adults, take cold in the house. A 
child sitting on a nurse’s lap in a temperature of 70 de- 
grees gets down and plays on the floor in a temperature ten 
or more degrees lower, or runs to the window, a change of 
twenty or thirty degrees. The habit which ladies have of 
wearing slippers or light shoes in the honse !s the cause of 
many troubles, for these same reasons. 

“‘The temperature of a room should be about 70 degrees 
Fahrenhett. ‘The hot, furnace-heated houses of our cities 
cause @ vast deal of nervous and respiratory trouble. The 
thermometer shonid be hung at about the height of the 
person’s head, and, of course, not near the window or the 


the force of her nature and the tnftuences under which she 


atove.”’ 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 
A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE STREET OF THE SEVEN HOUSES, 


80 they lefte ye goodly and pleasante citie, which had 
been their resting place near 12 years; but they knew they 
were pilgrimes, and loosed not much on those things, but 
lift up their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest countrie, and 
quieted their spirits.—{Wilham Bradford. 

Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of Piymouth 
shining like seven stars in the dark and mist of the even- 
ing.—[H. W. Lonefeilow. 


EYDEN STREET is the oldest street in Pligrim 

Town, and when De Rasstere saw it in 1627 he 
said it was about a cannon-shot long, and it was the 
same length then {t [s now. 

It was called First Street by the Pilgrims, and then 
Broad Street. Though why it should have been called 
Broad Street it is impossible to say, unless because it 
was 80 narrow. 

The name of Leyden was given to it in 1823, in 
memory of Leyden, ‘‘a faire and beutifull citle and of 
a sweet situation,” where, as the quotation from Brad- 
ford’s History at the head cf this chapter tells you, the 
Pilgrims had lived curing the twelve years preceding 
their emigration to Piymouth. 

At the left, as you come up the sicps from the water. 
side, stood the Common House, the first tuilding put up 
by the Pilgrims, made of logs, filled in between the logs 
with clay mortar, and thatched with reeds and rushes 
from the torders of the brooks and ponds. A f#quare 
white house now stands upon the spot, with an Inecrip 
tlon upon one corner telling the visitor that here is the 
site of the Common House. 

Suzette, coming slowly up the hill and still thinking of 
little Bess, suddenly caught sight of tbis inscription, and 
her face at once brightened. She sefzed Dick’s arm, and 
they both stopped and stood a moment or two looking 
up and down the street. Nota person was to be seen 
in it, but up at the end in the Town Square people 
were passing to and fro under the shade of the great 
elms, and a crowd walted at the doors of the post~ flice, 
where the morning’s mail was being opened. Tate 
building stands upon the lot once owned and occupied 
by Governor William Bradford. 

It required all Suz:tte’s powers of making belleve to 
bring back the street of 1621 as she looked up and down 
at the neat, well-blinded houses, all of them having 
modern air with the exception of one delightful big old 
house which looked as if {t might have been two hun- 
dred years old and had a gambrel roof and massive 
chimney. 

On the first page of the Old Colony Racords is a plan 
of this street as it probably looked two hundred and 
sixty-five years from that very morn!ng, and here it fs : 

North Side. The South S.de. 
Peter Brown. 


John Goodman. 
Mr. Wm Brewster. 


John Billington. 

Mr. Izaack Allerton. 
Frances Cooke. 
Edward Winslow. 


There are the seven houses which held the ‘‘ seven 
lights” we read about in Longfellow’s “ Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” Beycnd the seven houses stood the 
Common House. 

And down this street Samoset came that March morn 
ing, walking fearlessly toward the Common House, and 
saying, “‘ Welcome, welcome, Eog ishmen !” 

They did not let him enter, however, for reasons of 
their own, but took him to another house, where he was 
feasted with ‘strong drink, bisket, butter, cheese, pud- 
ding, and a piece of mallard ” (duck), all of which he 
found extremely good. And then, by way of cement- 
ing their friendship still more firmly, they “drank” 
tobacco together, or, as we should say, smoked. And 
when he went away they gave him a knife, a bracelet, 
and a ring. 

It was on this street, too, doubtlecs, some where near the 
Governor’s house, that certain men, who came over after 
the ‘‘ Mayflower” Pilgrims, played stoole-ball” and 
‘‘ pitch-the-barr” on a Christmas Day, because, as they 
said, their consciences would not permit them to work 
onthat day. But when Governor Bradford found them 
gt thelr games he ordered them into their own houses, 
esying that, if their consclences would not permit them 


to work, neither would his conscience suffer him to allow 
them to play while others worked. ‘ 

For the Pilgrims made nothing of Christmas. They 
thought it a Papist festival, and they hated everything 
Papist, and with good reason, too, as you will learn in 
reading history. 8) there was no bringing in of the 
boar’s head nor burning of the yule log in Pilgrim 
Town ; no singing of walts or hanging of the mistletoe 
on Christmas Day, as in the Old England whence 
they had fied. And thechildren knew nothing of the 
hanging of stockiogs by the great open fireplaces, noth- 
ing of the sweet myth of Santa Claus or of the Christ- 
mas tree with its Christ-child. 

Dick and Suzette walked slowly up the street, look. 
ing at everything, seeing everything with that power of 
quick observation they had acquired by living so much 
out-of-doors. For when riding at home—and they 
spent hours every day in the saddle upon the backs of 
their Indian ponies—they were always on the lookout. 
They never knew what might turn up the next minute 
—whether a jick- rabbit, a brown bear, a gray wolf, a 
stray buffalo, or a wild Indian. And they had, conse- 
quently, In the lift of their heads, something cf the 
alertness of. wild forest creatures who are ever on the 
watch ; something of the eager look of the deer. Their 
whole appearance, in fact, was totally unlike that of the 
town-bred or even of the country-bred New England 
boy or girl. 

And they were so curiously alike. Just the same 
height to the hundredth part of an inch, the same dark 
eyes and waving brown hair, and they walked off with 
the same free step. ; 

So, as they passed up through Town Square, it was no 
wonder the crowd at the post-office questioned each 
other as to who they were and where they came from. 
It was soon understood that they were the grandchildren 
of old Doctor Waterman, whose memory is still green 
in that region. And the men and women, some of 
whom had come from far-off Cedarville and Long Pond 
to barter their produce, followed the two with kindly 
eyes a3 they went up the broad, concreted way leading 
to the summit of Burial Hili. 

** Reg’lar chips o’ th’ old block,” said one. 
jest th’ way th’ old Doctor used t’ step cff.” 

A good many people were on the Hill that morning, 
rambling about in the well-kept paths. The ‘‘ Stam- 
ford” was in, and a party of excursionists who had 
come in her were searching for the graves of John 
Alden and Rose Standish. The grave of the former fs 
unknown, and the latter was buried, as we know, on 
Cole’s Hill. So their quest was a fruitless one. But 
they did not seem to mind. They sat down upon a 
zinc covered seat, and ate peanuts, littering the grass 
with the shells. 

Upon one of the many seats and under the shade of 
an elm, Dick and Suzette were surprised to find Teddy, 
who grinned broadly in reply to Dick’s ‘‘ Halloo !” 

‘Why aren’t you in school, Teddy ?” asked Dick. 
**Ts it vacation ?” 

**Not quite,” replied Teddy. 
no more.”’ 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘*’Cause I hate ft,” was the prompt reply. 

Dick had never been to school, as we know. But he 
had always thought it must be uncommonly jolly fun 
todoso. And he felt that there must be some mistake. 

**Come now, Teddy,” he remonstrated ; ‘‘ you don’t 
mesn you’re playing truant? Thai’s mean.” 

‘* She's mean.” 

** Who ?” 

Teacher.” 

‘Why, what hasshe done?” 

She said she’d settle with me to-night. An’ I know 
what that means, you bet: a lickin’; an’ I jest skipt, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ no more, for I wa'n’t t’ blame.” 

** And what had you been doing ?” 

** Nothin’.” 

** Nothing ?” 

** Nothin’ t’ be licked for.” 

S z:tte, who had been looking about her at the old 
gray tombstones, many of them gray with patches of 
orange colored lichens, stooped to read the quaint in- 
scription upon one and then upon another, and so, mov- 
ing unconscfously further and further on, left Dick and 
Teddy by themselves. 

Then Dick sat down upon the seat by Teddy and 
said: ‘‘ Come now, Teddy, tell me all about it. What 
was the teacher going to keep you after school for ?” 

** Well,” sald Teddy, moved to confidence by Dick’s 
friendliness, ‘‘ you know that little bantam o’ mine— 
no, you don’t, nuther,” correcting himself. ‘‘ But I’ve 
got one, an’ he’s awfulspunky. He’sa Seabright ban- 
tam, an’ he looks jast like a little hen—don’t have none o’ 
them long tail feathers. He follers me round ev’ry- 
wheres when he ain’t shut up, an’ goes over t’ see little 
Begs, an’ walks in j2st as pert an’ hops on t’ th’ table an’ 
crows. An’ little Bess thinks he’s splendid. An’ his 
name’s Dot—little Bess named him out of a story Miss 
Brewer told her. 


** That’s 


‘‘But I ain’t a-goin’ 


| An’ yeat’d’y I forgot t’ shut him up, en’ he follered 


me, an’ I didn't see him till I got t’ th’ schoolhouse. An’ 
th’ bell was a-ringin,’ an’ I hadn’t time t’ go back, an’ I 
daresn’t leave him outside, f’r th’ high school boys would 
‘a’ Killed him, like’s not. An’ sol jest tucked him 
under my jacket an’ carried him an’ shut him int’ my 
desk, 


** An’ then I forgot allabout him, an’ when teacher | 


said ‘ Books’ I opened my desk wide, an’ out he flew— 
them Seabrights’re awful high-filers—and lit right on 
teacher’s head. She was a-comin’ down th’ aisle, an’ 
warn’tshe mad! She give him a whack, an’ he was 
awful scared, an’ flew an’ upset Bobby Sears’ Ink, an’ 
then flew up ont’ th’ blackboard, an’ there he set pantin’ 
like everything. 

** An’ then teacher says, says she, ‘ Who fetched that 
hen in here?’ an’ nobody says nothin’. An’ then she 
said ag’ln, ‘Th’ one that fetched that hen in will jast 
epeak out an’ tell, or I’ll ask ev'ry one o’ y' singly.’ An’ 
nobody said nothin’ ag'in. An’ then she said, ‘Thomas 
Niles, did you fetch that hen in here ?’ an’ he sald ‘ No,’ 
an’ so ev’rybody sald. An’ bimeby she come t’ me, an’ 
‘ Theodore Martin,’ says she, ‘ did you fetch that hen tn?’ 
an’ ‘No,’ says I, an’I didn’t tell no le, for I didn’t fetch 
him, an’ he wa’n’t no“hen nuther. An’ then she went 
on, an’ ev’rybody sald ‘ No.’ ‘ 

‘Somebody's told a lie,’ says she, ‘an’ if I find out 
who ‘tis I shall punish him severely.’ An’ then that 
nasty little telltale of a Molly Malony speaks up an» 
says, ‘ That’s Teddy Martin’s hen.’ 

‘* An’ then teacher says to me, ‘ Is that so, Theodore ? 
Does that hen b’long t’ you, an’ did you fetch {t, an’ have 
you told a lie?’ An’ thenI had v’ say, ‘It b'longs t’ 
me, but I ain’t told no Ife. I didn’t fetch him—he come 
hisself. An’heain’ta hen—he’s a rooster’ An’ then 
Dot up an’ crowed right on top o’ th’ blackboard just as 
loud ! An’ then teacher says, ‘ You can take him home, 
Theodore, and I'll settle with you to-night.’ An’ I ain’t 
a- goin’ to be ssttled with, for I afn’t done nuthin’, now 
have I ?” and he looked up at Dick. 

Under other circumstances, without thinking, per- 
haps, Dick might have sald ‘‘no” and laughed. But, 
appealed to fo this way, he felt his responslbil{ty, and, 
after a few moments’ thought, he spoke: 

“Of course, Teddy, you wa’n’t to blame for Dot fol- 
lowing you. You couldn’t help that. Perhaps it would 
have been better to have told the teacher all about it 
and asked her to let you carry him home.” 


“But she wouldn’t,”” broke in Teddy. ‘‘She’d ’a’ 


told me t’ leave him out-o’-doors, j2st as she did Allie 


Prince’s kitty. An’ Allie never see her no more.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” sald Dick. ‘But I think you 
ought to owned up, Teddy. Ii’s mean to tell les.” 

** But I didn’t tell a Ife. I didn’t fetch him, an’ ’t 
wa'n’t a hen,” remonstrated Teddy, putting himself 
behind double intrenchments, as {t were. 

Dick smiled, seeing which Teddy brightened. 

‘But, Teddy, my mother says that trying to deceive, 
trying to make a person belfeve a thing isn’t when ’tis, 
or #s when it tsn’t, is one kind of lying. I can’t explain 
it exactly, but I think my mother would say you told a 
kind of a lie. What did your mother say when you 
told her about it ?” 

“I ain’t got no mother,” said Teddy, and his face 
clouded. He was disappointed. He had hoped Dick 
would be his champion, and strengthen him {n his reso- 
lution of not going back to school. 

As to Dick, he was suddenly silenced. New expert- 
ences seemed to be crowding upon him too thickly—so 
thickly as to quite take his breath away. Coming out 
from his happy, sheltered childhood, where he had 
known nothing of real sorrow or pain, he had first been 
confronted by the sad helplessness of little Bass, and 
now with the problem of the motherlees Teddy. 

No mother! And what was a boy golng to do with- 
out a mother to go to, he should like toknow? What 
would he do? He had written a long letter to his 
mother that very morning ; he wrote to her every day, 
and she to him. ; 

Sunny and blue lay the ocean to the east and north 
and south. A robin sang in the elm abovethem. A 


party of girls, leaning upon the rafling round the Cush- © 


man monument, chattered and laughed as though there 
was no such thing in the world as a motherless boy. 

For several moments the two sat without apeaking. 
Then Dick aroused himself, and the look he turned 
upon Teddy was full of sympathy. 


** Well, Teddy,” he sald, heartily, ‘‘if you haven't 


got any mother, I guess you’ll have to do as my mother 
thinks. And I Know she'd gay you did wrong and 
ought to apologize—and,”’ hesitating a little at the harsh 
‘take the consequences, even if it’s a lick- 

Teddy locked at himindismay. ‘ Y’ don’t really 
mean it, now, do y’?” he said. ‘D'ye s’pose yr 
mother’d be that hard on a fella ?” | 

“‘ She always says [ must take the consequences when 
I do wrong,”’ was the reply. 

** Well, now, I don’t s’pose you ever did nothin’ ye’d 
oughtn’t to—tell a lie, nor get mad, nor nothin’ ?” gaiq 


Teddy, 
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Dick laughed outright. ‘‘ You’d better ask my 
mother!’ he said. ‘‘ Why, I'vean quick temper, 
Teddy. I caught Black Jo riding Pepito one day, and 
I just gave him a sound thrashing. And mother made 
me go and apolog‘z) to him, a /ittle black fellow no 
bigger than I, and I hated to, at first, awfully. But 
mother talked and talked until I wanted to. That’s the 
way mothers do. They don’t make you do a thing; 
they make you want to do it.” 

‘’ Mothers must be awful nice,” said poor Teddy. 

‘*T tell you, Teddy,” D'ck went on, hastily, ‘‘ you’il 

feel better after {t's over. A fellow always feels tre- 
‘mendous mean when he’s done what he oughtn’t to. 
And when I get mad I always feel better after I’ve 
apologized. Mother saysit’s manly toown up. Come, 
Teddy, just doit now. go and tell the teacher all 
about it, and don’t think about what the consequence ’! 
be. If it’s a licking, take it like a man. Youll feel 
better after it.” 

If Teddy had not much confidence in Dick’s philoso. 
phy, he had a good deal in Dick, which amounts to the 
same thing. And so, after a momeni’s thought, he 
said: ‘‘ I'll do jast do it” 

‘** All right, and good Juck to you!” said Dick. 


OTHER SCRAPED ACQUAINTANCES. 
By M. V. 


HE Story of El'zabeth as to'd in The Christian 

Union of September 1 wakens tender memories ia 
the writer of certala of E'{zabeth’s kin, Beauty and 
Dandy, who successively occupied the post of Pat Liu- 
reate in the years just gone by. 

High up {n the Sferras ons summer there came into 
my possession a horned toad. After cursory inspection 
he was christened Beauty, his salient point bsing 
color. He was fully grown, butsosmall I could inclose 
him in my hand, all but head and tail. It was an odd 
little fiat, shovel head, with a coronet of five pink 
pointed horns set at the back alm at parallel to the neck. 
The round, bright eyes were about as large as a 
canary’s, but gentler. They have the power of throw. 
ing the eyes outward, almost out of the sockets, but I 
have only observed this when they waken from a nap, 
as we yawn The eyes, also, are so far apart they do 
not focus lik2 ours, but act independently, and Baauty 
He had a way when 
he was being talked to of languldly closing the eye 
toward the speaker, just hinting, ‘‘ Pray excuse me, but 
you are tiresome !’’ and when one thought him asleep, 
with the other eye he was serenely g*z'ng on the other 
half of his world. His back was brown and olive, 
dotted with little excrescences that were pointed, but 
not hard ; the sides of the body were fringed with tiny 
prints of pale yellow of the same texture as the skin, 
fine and soft. His color, however, was, underneath, a 
brilliant surface of gold-yellow, with black spots, and 
that was in the tinlest, glossiest of scales, like a coat of 
mail, smooth as satin. His other fine point was the 
shape of hisforearm. The fore legs are short, the hind 
legs long like afrog’s. The modeling of the elbow, the 
arm, the wrist, was pure as that ofa beautiful woman ; 
the hand, like a baby’s. A streamer of orange baby- 
ribbon tied reund histatl was the only fetter Boauty 
knew, and his vivacity was undiminished by his circum- 

It was only after six weeks’ fast that he overcame his 
repugnance to eating under observation, when 4 little 
beetle placed before him proved Irresistible, and after 
that he was fed regularly. He would taketwenty files 
ata meal from my flogers as fast as they could be 
caught, both he and Dandy after him being too fastidi- 
cui to touch anything not alive, and if a fly was so held 
that it did not move legs or wings, they took no notice 
of it. They never took food till from lyingin the sun 
they were warmed through and agile. Files, angle- 
worms, ants, beetles, were all choice morsels, and 
Beauty’s rule of swallowing them always head first 
made his own contortions in so securing them most 
active and amusing. In his excitement over an ap- 
proaching beetle his tall would quiver likeacat’s. His 
prey always had one chance—that of running between 
his forelegs and disappearing under him. Beauty 
would look up in dazed bewilderment, but the little 


brain was uncq ial to 80 complex an idea as that of a 


retrograde movement on his own part. He always gave 
itup. His domicile was a fish globe, half full of sand. 
He kept regular hours, emerging about ten in the morn- 


ing, and by three in the afternoon he was ready for 


sleep. The golag to bed was automatic as clockwork. 
A cautious bacxward movement, half his length, as if 
he were for a running jiamp; then, without 
any start forward, ths head would dive into the sand, 
and, with quick movement from side toside, at the same 
time folding the arms backward at his sides, so one 
could look into the palms of the hands, he would go 
down half his length and then rest, leaving the hind 
legs and tail an absurd spectacle in the air at an angle 
of forty-Ave degrees ; after a minute came the second | 


effort, when al] was hidden but the tail, by this time fn 
its hor’z.ntal position; rest, and then an energetic 
wriggle of that tall, which never failed to fiirt the sand 
over it completely. Sometimes he found himself in my 
lap when his sleepy tims came, and he would creep into 
the folds of my dress, or up my sleeve, going through 
precisely the same motlons, to the last fl rt of the tail. 
He was a busy little body the sunny hours of the day, 
pattering about the room, stopping, with a side-glance 
to see if he were observed, toscratch histead with the 
hiod foot like a cat, going up the portiére hand over 
hand, regardless of falls, climbing the lace curtains 
the stepladder must be brought to disentangle the 
horns up under the cornice, or, in an eager scramble over 
books and inkstand on the writing-table, dropping off 
in an fostant lato a three-minu'‘e nap. 

Woe often took our afring on the dummy of the cible 
cars, Beauty and I, he in an open basket decorously 
covered with a handkerchief. The period of stillness 
was short. B auty would steal out, up the side of the 
basket, look out, then an impetuous descent and a 
scramble up my shoulder to the cxtent of histether. He 
never could be diectp!ined Into quiet during his outings, 
nor was he, in fact, amenable to any teaching. ‘8°. 


| Nicholas” told us years ago abcut horned toads drilled 


to evolutions with matches ; Beauty simply shut his 
eyes when I tried to educate him. 

Food was no reward. It was apparently tbe same 
whether he was fed every day oroncea month. He 
knew my voice ; always looked up when I spoke to him, 
out-of-doors; if in my hand when a stranger approached, 
he would nestle down and make himself as flat as posst- 
ble, 80 to escape observation ; but I am sorry to say he 
evinced no more senaslble ‘attachment to his protectors 
He had a certain sense of color. When a plece of green 
cambric was spread on the floor he always ran to that 
spot for his sunning, and he used to watch the tcp; of 
the trees from the upp3r window where his globe stood, 
with evident understanding. He was often taken to the 
ocean beach that we miznt watch the eagerness with 
which he burrowed in the hot sand, and the metamor- 
phosis which followed. Taken out in fifteen minutes, 
the heat and absence of light had turned al! his darz 
spots—in the yellow—and the dark markings of his 
throat ivory white, the orange of his back and limbs 
was intensified, and his head, from gray-brown, turned 
to palest buff After beirg a few minutes in the light 
hs returned to his normal color. His dark shades were 
always much lighter when he was warm. Uatil the 
winter came Beauty’s vivacity was undiminished. His 
sudden sallies and scrambles and bee-lines over all ob- 
stacles never ceased to be diverting ; but with the rainy 
season came remittent perfods of torpor; three weeks 
he remained once under the sand. In the spring he 
had grown very thin; and, though nimble to the last, 
there came a day, after he had been taken to the mount- 
ains for the summer, when he breathed his last in the 
hand that had petted him. 

Humble little messenger, who taught me my kinship 
with all living things ! 


BEAUTY THAT SHINES THROUGH. 


HIS account of a conversation between five little 

girls, published in an Atlanta paper, may start 
other I{ttle girls thinking and planning about what they 
would like to be: 

‘Five little girls were spending a pleasant evening to- 
gether, and fell to discussing what they would most like to 
have. ‘I wish I lived in a beautifal palace, with nothing 
to do but act as I pleased,’ said little Sasie B'ake. ‘Oh, I 
wish I was very, very pretty, so that people would look 
at me and say, She’s the prettiest girl ever saw !’’’ ex- 
claimed Ejla Dadley. ‘And I do wish more than any- 
thing else that I had lots and lots of money,’ said Dora 
Kyle. ‘I would like to be very smart, and write boantifal 
story books,’ said Maggie Wilkias. ‘* Your tarn now, Katie 
—what do you wish for ?’ asked Maggie, seeing that Katie 
hesitated. ‘I wish to be g2»0d—30 good,’ she sald, slowly, 
‘that all my friends will love me very dearly, and miss me 
when I am absent from them,’ timidly said little Katie 
Oatis. ‘Why, Katie!’ exclaimed four loving voicas, ‘you 
have your wish already; for only thia morning we aill 
agreed that the day wouid not have been ha'f so p'easant if 
you had not come,’ said Maggie, drawing Katie’s hand to 
her own.’’ 

Baauty without a corresponding grace of mind is a 
very great disappolotment. The other morning a very 
pretty little boy got fiato the elevated tralia with his 
father and mother. He wore a broid-brimmed hat, and 
a3 soon as he entered the car he sprang on the seat and 
put his head out of the window. His father attempted 
to make him sit down, but he refused positively ; nefther 
would he take off his hat, which the wind threatened 
to blow off his head every minute. His father forcibly 
drew him fa, and the pretty, well-dressed boy became a 
howling, wriggilag, purple nuisancs, without one trace 


of beauty. 


A pretty, gay young girl, in a most becoming white 
dress, stood in a hotel parlor. She was excited bya 


game In which all had joined, apd, not being yery strong, 


her mother cama to her and urged her to walk out on 
the foratime. Go’way ! Don’t bother !” was her 
reply, given with a rude shove, as she passed her mother 
to join acircle {a the end of the parlor. Her scowl and 
rudeness took away every trace of her beauty. 

How often a plata, uninterestiag face becomes very 
attractive, if not beautl’ul, because of the gentle, win- 
niog manners, that are tha expres:ion of a loving heart ! 

The Express of Brazi! is visiting London, and this fs 
what a newspaper correspondent says of her: 

‘*The Empress’s face tmproves as she advances in years. 
She used to bs pain, commonplace litte woman. Bat 
she has now a really heavenly conatenanca, and one might 
fancy that apair of wings were ready to sprout from her 
shoulder-blades.”’ 

Perhaps that may bo a trifla extravazant, but the 
change from a plain looking woman to one that holds 
the eye is dus to achange, or deve!opment, of character ; 
for God writes on the face !!nes that tell the story of 
the lifa, and no doubt Katle Oatis wiil become a beautt- 
ful, attractiva woman !f she coatinues to wia the love of 
all by gentleness, sympathy, and ‘‘ goodness.” 


AN INVENTORY. 
By Many B. DimonpD 


ERTIE attains his majority to-day, and enters upon 
hia inheritance : 

The estate is as follows: 

Item: One heai carried six fact two above mother 
earth, which never abated an inch for dishonor, stored 
with the lore of the saze3 a3 imoarted {n the curriculum 
of college as far as to the mi {st of senlor year. 

Tem: O26 palr of eyes of clear gray that never valled 


thefr brizhtness through shame. 


Item : One vocal apparatus torolife In laugh- 
ter, to giva the college yell, to grow defarantlal toward 
women or the sged, winning toward little children, ten- 
derly reverent In addrass to ‘‘ O ir Father.” 

Item: Ore of arms which offer thamselves as 
gallantly for the support of mother and sisters as for the 
other fellows’ sisters. 

‘Item: One heart which pump; the clear, Purftan 
blood into the man’s cheek still flushing with the boy’s 
beauty. 

Item : One pafrof long legs terminating in number 
seven shoss. Lively shoes, go0d for striding over the 
tenuis court or sending the football reeling across the 
campus; unsophisticated shoos, that lack the ‘light 
fantastic toe,” and do not know the difference between 
a reel and a galop; gentlemanly, well polished shoes, 
that tread lightly; wiilfng shoes, that run to oblige; 
prudent shoes, that move readily toward the post of re- 
sponsibility and swiftly away fromthe scene of needless 
danger and temptation. ; 

In addition, the following sundries: 

The esteem of many minds ; the tender love of a few 
hearts ; the inheritance of the clean lives and the ac- 
cumulated prayers of many godly generations; a quick 
but not ignoble temper ; cit{zanship In the great Repub- 
lic, with a man’s freedom and a man’s responsibilities ; 
and the whole world as a field before him. 

Who will say that our B:rtie is not a rich boy [—I 
should have said-—a rich man ! 


ACQUISITION OR EXPRESSION ? 


OYS and girls are allowed {In some homes to grow 
up with the idea that polite behavior or good 
manners are to be put on with their Sunday clothes. 
This Is the reason that some of us appear go differently 
in our own family circle and {n the presence of guests or 
strangers. Our manners :hould be the expression of 
our natures. And they are, to a greater extent than we 
know. Manners that are worn for the occasion are like 
varnish on wood—it ehines, but we know the glitter is on 
the outside. Manners that are the natural expression of 
the heart can only tselong to those who cultivate the 
‘heart fastead of the manners. The following incident 
gives an illustration, from the ‘‘ Boston Post,” of how 
completely an unselfish, cultivated heart shows itself 
not only in deed but in language : 

‘“* A young fellow of my acquaintance tells me that a 
friend cf his always practices, however trying the circum- 
stances or whatever his physical condition, that unselfish 
civility which distinguishes the trne gentleman. And he 
related the following incident: ‘ List September we’ took a 
canoe trip together, and on going down some rapids we 
were upset and found ourselves floating about in a sort uf 
bay where the river widened. As the weather was cold, we 
were pretty thickly dressed, anil our boots were heavy, so 
that the situation was rather precarious. We were strug- 
gling toward shore, and he had his paddle, bat I had lost 
mine. Seeing that 1 was in difficulties, although he was just 
as badly off himself, he said, ‘‘ Take my paddle, old fellow ; 
I don’t want it; do oblige me.’’ I believed I should have 
laughed, if I had not been afraid of drowning, at the con- 
trast between his statement that he was all right and the 
gasping voice in which ‘+ was spoken. However, we got 


ashore safely,’ 
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Sunpay GFTERNOON. 
JESUS AND THE SABBATH.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT, 


HEN Christ came upon the earth the religious 

life of Goa’s people expressed itself in forms 
rendered sacred by long usage, if mere usage ever Can 
make sacred, and rendered obligatory by ecclesiastical 
enactment, if mere ecclesiastical enactment can ever 
create an obligation. Under the influences which Christ 
set in motion, the religious forms and methods of ex- 
pression, whether {ntellec’ual in the creed or ritualistic 
in the worship, have been entirely changed. Not only 
are the forms of Christianity widely different from those 
of Judaism, but the forms of Judaism themselves have 
changed. The sacred symbolism which centered in and 
about the temple no longer exists ; the synagogue wor- 
ship itself has been modified, and {s even now under- 
going revolution ; 80 that those who have most peraist- 
ently resisted the influence of Jeus Christ have yet 
insensibly and unconsciously ylelded to it. In the 
truest sense of the term, Christ re-formed the religious 
creeds and rituals of the church. Our lesson for to-day 
naturally leads us to a study of the principles upon 
which be has acted In effccting this reformation. 

The first thing to be not’ced is that he made no attack 
on the old creeds and the old liturgy; he made no at- 
tempt to foment discontent among them ; he made no 
assault. direct or ind!rect, uponthem. Oathe contrary, 
he acquiesced in them ; bade his disciples do what the 
doctors of law bade them do; customarily attended the 
great feasts at the temple, and habitually attended and 
took part in the ordinary synagogue services. When 
he and his disc'ples were assailed for their disregard of 
church regulations he defended that disregard ; and on 
occasion he caustically rebuked the leaders of the 
church for the flagrant inconsistency between their l!ves 
and their religious professions ; but his example gives 
no sanction for the too frequent method of would-be 
reformers in bitterly asealling the intellectual belfefs or 
the liturgical practices of their contemporaries. 
method of reformation was by Inspiring In his disciples 
a new life, leaving the old forms to drop off and the 
new forms to take thelr place as the new life itself de 
veloped them. In his teaching life was always treated 
ag the escentia!l forms as non-essentials, nelther to be 
defended nor to be assailed. Forms are like the trunk 
of the tree, put out for its protection by the life within. 
They sre like the blossoms on the tree ; when the fruit 
no longer needs them they will drop of themselves. 
Two striking illustrations of these principles of Christ 
are afforded by his treatment of fasting and of the Sab- 
bath, 

1. Fasting —The Jewish religion, as it existed under 
Moses, was essentialiy a joyous religion. In its calen- 
dar there was but one national fast day, the Day of 
Atonement. But the nation had made successive addi. 
tions to this one day of mourning in commemoration of 
special national calamities, and to this the stricter of the 
Pharisees had added two weekly fasts, on the sccond 
and the fifth days, because on the fifth Moses was be- 
lieved to have gone up Mcunt Sinai, and on the second 
to have come down again. As {if this were not enough, 
epectal faste were added for special purposes: to obtain 
auspicl us dreams, to secure the fulfillment or to escape 
the fulfillment of a dream, to secure a desired good or 
to avert a threatened ill. These fasts were nominally 
voluntary ; but that kind of pressure which religious 
teachers so well know how to exert was continual’y 
brought to bear upon the people to induce them to 
impose upon themselves these often worse than useless 
deprivations. Christ made no attack upon the fasting 
of the fastere ; no ridicule of their ceremonial, no sneer 
at their motives, is to be found anywhere in his teaching. 
He simply abstained from fasting himself, and by his 
example exrcouraged his immediate followers to abstain 
also. 

When he was called to account for this disregard of 
one of the religious forms of his time, he answered in 
tffect that fasting was simply useful when it was the 
ce.ulne expression of a real sorrow ; that his disciples 
tad no need to fast, for their experience was a joyous, 
sot & sorrowing, one; that they were like the groome- 
men at a wedding ; that he had come to earth to claim 
uls bride, and that, so long as the wedding festivities 
-asted, so long as the bridegroom was with them, they 
-ould not mourn, and therefore they should not fast.’ 


' Toternationai Sunday-School Lesson for November 27, 1887.— 
weer, 1-14. 
* There ts some question among scholars as to_the application 
f this metaphor. Its significance seems to me unmistakable. 
' Christ is the bridegroom, the church is the bride ; the ordained 
2sachers {n the church are the children of the bride chamber 
“ho are instrumental in bringing together bride and groom ; the 
vhole period of time intermediate between Christ’s first public 
.ainistry and his second coming is the weddirg feast, during 
which the children of the bride-cham er are bringing their Lord 
to the bride; the marrlage supper of the Lamb in the heavenly 
kingdom Is the final consummation of the wedding ceremonies.” 
See my Commentary, on Matthew ix., 15. 


He then went on to illustrate, by two significant similes, 
the truth that new life can never be put into old forms. 
The garments of the East were made sometimes of 
leather, sometimes of cloth ; the leather which had not 
been dressed and the cloth which had not been fulled— 
that is, soaked and cleansed with water—was sure to 
shrink; if such undressed or unfulled material was 
used in repairing a garment, the shrinkage would tear 
the old and make a worse rent than before. The bottles, 
of the East were, and still are, made of skins of animals. 
If wine not yet fully fermented were put fn such bottles, 
its expansion in the fermentation would inevitably burst 
the bottle, and destroy alike the wine and the wine- 
skin. 

The Christian religion cannot be patched on to the 
Jewish ; the Christian life cannot be put into the Jew- 
ish forms. This is the special application. But the 
general principle is one of universal application. Spirit- 
ual life must always produce its cwn form, its own 
external expression. The life of one heart cannot be put 
into the utterance of another’s lips, nor the life of one 
century Into the utterance of a previous century. The 
Roman Catholic must not expect the spiritual ¢xper!- 
ence of the Protestant to find its expression in the 
titualism of Rome; the Eplscopallan must not expect 
the religious life of the Quaker to find its express{on in 
the liturgies of the Anglican Church ; the nineteenth 
century cannot put its experiexcs into the cast ¢ ff creeds 
of the sixteenth century. There may be a defect in the 
Protestant experience. The way to remedy that defcct, 
however, is not by changing the Protestant form, but 
by changing the Protestant life. It msy indicate a lack 
in the Quaker that baptism and the communion have no 
spiritual significance to him, but that lack fs to be tup. 
plied, not by imposing baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
upon him by a law, but by developing in him the life 
which finds expression in these symbols. Tae nine- 
teenth cen ury bellef may be false, or it may be vague 
and shadowy and indistinct; but, whatever defects. 
there may be in it, they cannot ‘ee cured by rcquiring 
elther the laity or the ministers to submit to a sixteenth 
century «xpression. The life of faith must be deep- 
ened, widened, and strengthened, and then left to dis 
cover cr to create its own natural expression. There 
may be—it seems to me there {s—a characteristic !ack of 
humility and consciousness of sin before God in the 
Christian experience of the church of today. The 
remedy is not to be found in requiring men to profess 
the doctrine of the fall, or a philosophy of deprav'ty, 
Lut In deepening thelr sense of sin and awakening 
within them an experience of humility. This, once pro- 
duced, will find its own expression both {fn the utter- 
ances of the creed and in the forms of worsh!p. His. 
torically, the :ubstitution of Christian forms for Jewleh, 
and of Protestant forms for K»mish, has been due, not 
to criticisms upon the preceding forms, but to a devel- 
opment of a new life which the ola forms were inade- 
quate to « xpress. 

2. The Sabbath Even more striking as an {Illustration 
of Carisi’s method of reforming religi u3 symbolism is 
his treatment of the Sabbath. When, after nearly four 
cetturies of unintermitted toil, the chi!dren of Israel 
were brought out of their bundage, one of the first and 
best gifts bestowed upon them by God was that of a 
weekly rest-day. To prevent the relapse cf the nation 
into its old habit of drudgery, this rest-dey was secured 
to them by severe penalties against all who should vic- 
late it. Throughout the Jewish history this day re. 
mained as a monument and a memorial. Its observance 
was always accounted by the prophets as a signof 
religious revival, its neglect as an evidence of religious 
apostasy. The Paarisees still regarded it as a feast, not 
as a fast, day; but they had hedged it about with mi- 
nute regulations which, destroying its liberty, had de- 
spoiled it of its rest. It was seriously argued that to 
walk upon the grass with nailed shoe: was a viclation 
of the Sabbath, because it was a kind of threshing, and 
to catch a flea upon one’s person was a violation, because 
it was a kind of hunting ; and {t was grave’y debated 
whether one might eat a fresh egg on the first day of 
the week, since, in the order of na ure, {t had probably 
been prepared by the hen on the seventh.’ 

Christ made no attack upon the Sabbath. He did 
not Initiate any attack upon the Pharisaic Sabbath reeu- 
lations. He seems to have customarily observed the 
day ; at least he attended the synagogue worship on 
that day and took part therein. But his own free aud 
joyous life imparied itself to his disciples ; hisown qulet 
disregard of the burdensome ceremonialism was im!tated 
by his disciples. ‘The Pharisees forbade healing on the 
Sabbath. Are there not, they sald, six days in which 
men may come to be healed? Christ pubilcly, and 
without hesitation, broke over this rule, and cured the 
sick on the seventh as on any other day. Dxutinga 
law from Nehemlah’s edict prohibiting the traders from 
bringing their merchandl!se into Je. uzalem on the Sab- 
bath to sell, the Paarisees nad prohibited a!) baarinag of 
burdens on that day. Carist, when he healed the parz- 


' Detalls respecting the Pharisaic regulations will be found in 
the lives of Christ by Geikie, Farrar, and Abbott. 


lytic or the impotent, told him to take up the mattress 
on which he lay and carry it off as he would on any 
other day. His disciples, catching his spirit, when 
walking through the wheat-field, plucked the ears of 
wheat and’ate them, rubbing them in thelr hands to 
separate the kernels from the chaff. When they were 
assalled for this violation of the spec fic Paar!saic regu- 
lations, which forbade one to pluck the ears of grain, 
bec.use that would be a kind of reaping, Christ an- 
swered, not only by pointing them to an O!d Testament 
iiustration of the truth that al! ceremontal and ritual- 
istic laws are subordinate to human velfare, but by 
declaring broadly and generically that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath: that /t {sa in 
the truest sense of the term man’s day; and hence, 
whatever fs for man’s highest and truest we fire {g ap- 
propriate for the day, whore observance fs always to be 
tested by its usefulness for the human race. 

I have sald that Chrisi’s treatment of the Sabbath 
uffords a more striking fllustration of his method as a 
reformer even than his treatment of fasting. The effect 
was certaloly more striking, for the fasting {s still ma{n- 
tatned {n the Carifstlan Church, but the Jew!sh Sabbath 
bas been entirely superseded. Thecurrent notion that 
Carist and his Apostles authoritatively substituted the 
first day of the week for the seventh is absolutely wiib- 
Out any suthority {n the New Testament. Curist’s own 
life aud example Inspired his immediate d'scinies to a 
most un-Pharisaic freedom in their treatment of the 
Jewish Sabbath even while they still remstned Jews. 


| His death and entombment rendered it impossible for 


them to observe any longer the day fo which thelr Lord 
lay in his tomb as one of fes‘ivity and rejolcing ; his 
re: urrection on the following day they could not fail to 
remember with especial gladness, As gradually the 
Christian Courch lost {ts Jewish character, and [ts Jewish 
mem %ersh'p became merged into world-wide member. 
ship, the historical assoctations which bad given sacred. 
ness to the seventh day were forgottcn, the associations 
which gave pecullar sacredness to the resurrection day 
became predominant, and thus Christfan experfence 
found its new expression, not only ina new day, tut in 
a new and better method of cbservance. Ths day that 
had memortal'z2d simply rest, henceforward, and mcre 
and more, memorialized a new and divine life. It is 
not cognate to my theme to day to enter Into a discussion 
of the much-disputed Sabbath question ; but it fs cog- 
nate to say that all attempts, whencesoever they ema- 
nate, to impcse on the joyous freedom of the Christian's 


Lord’s day the regulations efther of the Pharisees of the | 


first century or of the Mosatc ritus! is an attempt to put 
the new wine of Christlan Iffe into old bottles, only 
tolerable bi cause {t 1s 890 much better. than the contem 
poraneous attempt, Ignoring that }!fe altogether, to sub- 
atitute for the joyous Carlstian festival the pagan 
exercises of a Christian Sunday. 


QUESTIONS, 


Is fasting called for in the Christlan Church ? 

Dascribe an Orfental wedding, and app y the descrip- 
tion in explanation of Mark if , 19. 

Tell the story of David's taking of the shew bread, 

W hat lessons respecting the Lora’s Day may be gath- 
ered from Carist’s declarations in Mark ff., 27, 28? 

What does Paul teach raapecting tho appilcation of 
the Sabbath ? 

What other {mportant declarations of Carist respect. 
ing this day are to be found in the Gospels ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS AND THE’ SABBATH. 


By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


HE Sabbath Day. When God had finished the 

work of preparing this earth for his children to 
live in, he told them that the seventh dsy should be a 
day of rest, a holy day, when they should lay aside all 
their work, that their bodies might rest from iabcr and 
their souls have time to learnof Him. A‘ierward, when 
God's people, the Israelites, were journeyiog from 
Egypt to their new home in the land of Canaan, God 
repeated this commandment about the Sabbath day, and 
wrote it on « block of stone, to be kept and remembered 
by them The people did remember that God had 
said, ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep ft holy,’ 
but they had forgotten that it could not be kept holy 
just by leaving cff work. They had forgotten that 
God gave itto them to help them be better, and while 
they were very careful to obey every little rule which 
the scribes ani Pharisees had made about what might 
not be done on the Sabbath, they did not think at all 
that only holy thoughts and good deeds could make it a 
holy day. 

Jesus and his disciples. Our Lord Jesus spent all his 
days in going about healing and teaching on the Sabbath 
jast the same as other days. Oa ons of these journeys, 
as they passed along the road, with the wheat-fields on 
each side, the disciples gathered some of the heads of 
wheat, and rubbed out the grains in their hands to eat 
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them. People often did that as they passed along, but 
the Pharisees had sald this must not be done on Sun- 
day, for it was a kind of work ; so now, when they saw 
it, they complained to Jesus that his disciples were 
breaking the Sabbath. Jesus knew that they did not 
really care that the Sabbath should be kept holy, but 
were only trying to find fault with him ; but he was very 
gentle and patient with them, and began to explain to 


them what the Sabbath was for. 


The Sabbath was made for man. Jesus told them that 
the Sabbath was not a part of the time which God took 
away from us hecause he wanted it himself. The 
Sabbath was made because. men needed It; because 
their souls and iheir bodies needed ft. Just as kird 
parents decide for their children what they are not wie 
enough to decide for themselves, so our wise, kird 
Father set apart for us the Sabbath day. 

What we may doon the Salbath day. 1. Whatever is 
really necessary for our bodies may be done on the Sab- 
bath day. We must have food, because.God made cur 
bodies so that they need {t. But we must not do unnec- 
essary work. It would have been wrong for the man 
who owned the wheat-flelds to go out and cut the grain, 
for fear {t might rain the next day; but it was right for 
the hungry disciples to gather some for the food which 
they needed. 2. Whatever ts necessary for God’s se) v- 
{ce may be done on the Sabbata. Even the Pharisces 
thought it was right for the priests in the temple to 
offer sacrifices, and bring wood and water, and :o 
many things ou the Sabbath, because they called {t 
serving God. But Jesus bade them remember that God 
had sald Jong ago, ‘‘ will have mercy and not ascri- 
fice,” for if they understood what that meant they 
would not have condemned those who had done no 
wrong. 

There was another thing which Jesus taught them 
about the Sabbath, but he waited a little while for that 
lesson. No doubt these proud Pharisees were saying in 
their hearts, ‘‘ Who is this man who undertakes to tell 
us what God’s law meanz ? Is he wiser than we ? What 


_ right has he to teach us ?” 


The Lord of the Sabsath. Jesus told them what right 
he had. He said he himself was ‘‘ Lord even of the 
Sabbath day.” When a great king makes a law, he 
knows best how he wishes people to obey ff, and just 
what it is for. So Jesus, the Son of man, Is Lord of the 
Sabbath bicause {s Lord of ail the people of the 
earth, the one by whom our Lawelver speaks to ur, 

— Doing good on the Sabbath day. Jesus and his disciples 
and the Pharisees were all on thelr way to the syns- 
gogue. When they 29° there they found a man who 
hada withered hand. The story does not say he asked 
for help, but the Paarisee watched to see if Jesus would 
heal him, £0 that they might accuse him again of break- 
ing the Sabbath. Jesus looked at the poor man, and 
then at the Pharfsees with anger and sorrow for their 
wickedness and ignorance. He sald: ‘'If you had ore 
sheep, and it fe)! into a pit on the Sabbath day, wou'd 
you not lift out ? And not a man much better thin 
asheep? Then it is lawful to do good on the Sabba‘h 
day.” Then he said to the man, ‘* Stretch forth thine 
hand.” ‘‘ And the man stretched it forth, and it was :e- 
stored whole, as the other.” 

There were some that rjolced: the poor man wi o 
had obeyed the command of Jesus and had been healcd, 
and many of the people who looked on ; but the Prari- 
secs Only hated Jesus more thanever. They went out, 
and held a cc uncil how they might destroy the Lord of 
the Sabbath who had bidden them keep it holy by 


thoughts of love and deeds of mercy. 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION.’ 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“ and I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’’—Matt. xvi., 18. 

HRIST had come very nearly to the close of his 

Galilean ministry. He had been preaching for 
about a year, and the twelve disciples had been accom- 
panying him, listening to hia preaching, doing a little 
preaching themselves, and gradually learning the truth 
which he had come to proclaim. He had taken them 
apart by themselves for more close individual religtous 
instruction. He pursued the Socratic method. He 
asked them to what conclusions they had come as the 


reault of what they had seen avd heard during this 


year’s companionship with him. He sald, ‘‘ Whom do 
men saythatI am?” Aud the apostles reported various 
answers: ‘‘S)me say that thou art Joho the Baptist ; 
eome, Ellas; and others, Jeremtfah, or one of the 
prophets,” Then he said unto them, ‘‘ But whom do 
yesay that{ am?” And Peter, who was never slow to 
speak, answered, perhaps ss spokesman for the rest, 
‘*Thou art the Christ, the Son of the iiving God.” 
To this Christ repiled, ‘‘ Bessed art thou, Simon, ton 


*Sermon preached by the Rev. Lyman Abbottin Plymouth 
Oharch, Brooklyn, November 6, 1587, and stenographically re- 
ported for The Christian Uulon by Arthur B. Cook. Published 
by request . 


of Jonas: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto: 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And I say 
also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rcck 
I will build my church ; and the gates of hel! shall not 
prevall against it.” 

In this somewhat enigmatic utterance, then, Christ 
indicates what is the foundation of his church. The 
Protestants have gaid, the foundation is the doctrine 
which Peter had just proclaimed. Peter sald, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son cf the living God;” and 
Protestants very generally (not universally) have sald, 
this is the foundation of the Christlan Church—the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ: any church which 
is founded on this doctrine {s souud ; any church which 
repudiates this doctrine is unsound. That is the test. 
The difficulty about that interpretation is, that it does 
not interpret. It rubs off from the slate that which 
Christ had put on ft, and puts something else In the 
place. Some interpreters have even gone so far as to 
say that Christ said, ‘‘Thou art Peter,” and then 
pointed to himself and said, ‘‘ Upon this rock I will 
build my church.” The word Peter, as you know, 
means vock. What Christ said was this: ‘‘ Thou art 
a rcck, andon this rock I will bulld my church ;’ and 
to say that Christ said, ‘‘ Thou art a rock, and on 
something else [ wiil bulid my church, ’ {s not to inter- 
pret Scripture ; it is to deny it and subs itute something 
else in the place of it. 

Our Roman Catholic brethren, and some in the Epis- 
copal Church, have, on the other hand, supposed that 
Peter personally was the foundation cf the Christian 
Church : ‘‘ Thou art a rock: on this rock I will build 


my church.” They have sald that Christ made Peter, 


or at least the Apostles, primates in the Caristian 
Church ; that he gave them supreme authority, and that 
he conferred upon them the right to transmit that 
authority to others ; that it has come down in a long 
succession of ordinations to the present time, and that 
those who have received this apostolic ordination, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, are the true suc. 
cessors of the Apostles, the true founders of the Chuich, 
the true preachers of the Gospel, and alone entitled to 
administer its sacraments. But surely this is a very 
large edifice to bulld on a very small foundation, a very 
large deduction to draw from a very narrow premise. 
Christ says nothing abc ut any successors of Peter. He 
gives to Peter and the twelve no right to transmit to 
others whatever measure of authority he transmitted to 
them. Nor {s there any indication anywhere in the 
New Testament that they ever exercised such asuthor- 
ity. In fact, the Apostle who probably ordained m:< re 
ministers than all other Apostles put together was not 
himself in the Apostolic succession—the Apostle Paul. 
Toere is nothing to fadicate that he ever received ordi- 
nation from the twelve, and much to indicate that he 
did not. And when Peter undertook to €xerclse author- 
ity over him, he says, ‘‘I withstood him to his face.” 
If Peter was the first Pope, Paul was the first Protest- 
ant; and we would as soon followthe primacy of Paul 
as the primacy of Peter, if we have to choose between 
the two. 

Now, there is a third iuterpretation of this passage, 
and it is that which I wish to set before you this morn- 
ing, not for polemical or coatroversial or even theolog- 
ical purposes, but for direct practical and spiritual 
ends. Itis not on Peter as a man, nor on Peter as the 
first of along line of popes and primates, that Christ 
builds his church, but on Peter as a type of humanity ; 
not on the doctrine which Peter had proclaimed, but on 
the experlence which had been wr. ught in the heart and 
life of Peter, transforming him. 

Look for one moment at the text: ‘‘Simon,*son of 


| Jonas.” He was not a rock—he was shifting sand, a 


wave of the sea; of all the Apostles, the one who had 
the least stability in his character. It was he who saic, 
‘* Lord, let me come cut to thee on the sea,” and who, 
the moment his feet touched the wave, cried, ‘‘ Lord, I 
am perishing: save me.” It was he who eaid, ‘I will 
never deny thee,’ and rushed into the court of Calaphas 
with bold front and audacious heart, to turn traltor— 
coward traitor, too—and deny his Lord with oaths, It 
was he who was the first to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, and yet when the hierarchy came from Jeru- 
salem he was frightened and began to draw back, and 
refused even 80 much as to eat with them. Peter a 
rock ? Peter was & wave of the sea; Peter was a 
quicksand. Nay, Simon was, and not Peter. And 
what Christ says to him is this: ‘‘ Thou, Simon, son of 
Jonas, thou shifting man, thou wayward man, thou 
weakly man, thou impetuous man, thou man that rush- 
est into danger without counting the cost, thou auda- 
cious man, acting first and thinking afterward, I will 
make a rock of you, even of you.” And iff he could 
make a rock of Peter, he c.uld make a rock of any- 
body. 

What Christ says, then, was not, ‘‘On you and your 
successors in ecclesiastical office I will build my 
church ;” not, ‘‘ On what you have said I will build my 
church ;” but, ‘‘ On you as a man transformed by the 


* power of an indwelling Christ, on you as the type of a 


long line of humanity growing broader through the 
sweep and range of history, Lumanity transf: rmed and 
changed bg the indwelling of: my own Messlanic life, I 
will build my church.’”’ Tu‘s {s the {nterpretation of 
the text sfforded by its setting. Tals is also Poters 
own interpretation. He has givea it to us, and let me 
read it to you. I read from the second chaper of tae 
First Epistle General of Peter : 

** Wherefore, laying aside all malice, and all guile, 
and hypocrisies, and envyings, and al! evil speakings, 
as new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, 
that ye may grow thereby : if so be ye have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious. To whom coming, as unto a 
living stone, disallowed indeed of but chosen 
of God, and prectous, ye also, as ilvely stones, are 
bullt up a‘spiritual bouse, an holy priesthood, to offer up 
spirliual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Carist.” 

It is a very m/xed me‘aphor, but these Apostles were 
so full of the truth that throbbed in their hearts and 
burned on their lips that they cid not miod rules of 
rhetoric, nor, much, even rulc2 of logic. ‘That which 
was in Peter’s thought, and which he wished to !mpress 
upon the minds of those whom he addressed, was: 
first, this church {s a vital church, a live church, a 
moving church ; and, second, it fs a stable church, a 
rck-lfke church. So he said it is built upon Hving 
stones and of living stones. First it is a Lullding of 
stones and then a priesthood: be m!xed his metaphors, 
but he carried the twofold truth into the hearts of his 
hearers—s living church, yet stable—built on a liviog 
Christ. 

And as this {s the interpretation of the text and the 
interpretation of Peter himself, so itis the interpretation 
of history. Look down along the line of the history of 
the Caoristlan Courch. Who have bein its tea: hers, 
leaders, prophets, acd apostles? Who its great men: 
men that have been transformed by this power o! an ir- 
dwelling God in the heart ? Moses, by no means meekest 
of men when he struck that blow that left the Ezyptlan 
dead upon the sand— Moses, reared and brcught up tn 
ail the learning and schools of the court of Egypt, yet 
appointed to lead Israel ut of Eygpt and to bear on his 
broad shoulders, with almost infialte patience, the bur- 
den of a nation through forty years of wandering ; 
David, red of face, suburn hatr, fu'l of blood, impetu- 
ous, sensuous by nature—hi!s one great ain a sin of sen- 
suality—yet transformed and becoming the poet-king, 
not only of hi3 own nation but of al] future time ; John, 
son of thunder, wishing to call down fire from heaven 
on the Samaritan village—John, ambitious and agelf- 
seeking, who went, almost In the very last hours of 
Christ, to ask for the first cffice ‘n his kingdom— John, 
the first «fficc-seeker of the Chrisifen Church, tranr- 
formed.into the preacher of purity, unselfishness, and 
love; Paul, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, given the Gospel trumpet 
whereby he was to awaken the nations for all time and 
call them out into the liberty of the children of God; 
Augustine, summoned out of siafulness to become the 
great theologian of the fu ure; Luther, called from the 
monastery to become the national«mancipator; Wesley, 
a high churchman, made to be the teacher of a Gospel 
that should run beyond the bounds of all denomina.- 
tions ; your own pastor, bred {in the school of an trou 
Puritanism, that he might lead the nation out from 
bondage uato law into glorious liberty wherewlth Christ 
roakes free. There {s scarcely one man in ail the history 
of the church, that has ever been a leader of the church, 
a founder of the church's thought, a bullcer of the 
church’s life, that has not known the transforming 
power that was shown in Pcter’s case, that has not been 
changed, manifestly changed, evidently and before the 
eyes of sll mankind charged, from the current and 
course of his life in the cradle and in childhood, that he 
might lead others: ut from ‘hat state of pupilage wherein 
he was himself born. 

I. Following up, then, th!s {interpretation of the pas- 
sage, let me say, first, that Christ has come Into the 
world, not, as {s often sald, to found a religion, but to 
bestow life. A rejigion has Its creed, its ritual, its priest. 
hood, and its hferarchy. Cahrist uttered no creed, pre- 
ecribed no ritual, and organ‘zed no hbferarchy. Christ 
came, he tells us himeelf, that he might give life. and 
that out of that life ail things might grow that the world 
needs, of institutions, whether of thought or of organ- 
ism. He came not to give a creed to men, not to form- 
ulate a system and then put {t down over them, but to 
stir and stimulate them with intellectual life, set them 
on the track of truth, lnepire them to pursue it, and 
through all the clash of debate and discussion to go on 
their way until, by the very stroke of the flint against 
the stes!, the spark of light should emerge. He came 
not to establish rulea for the guidance of men, put them 
in their uaiform, tel! them how they should march and 
countermarch. Mecameto taspire them wiih a mora! 
life of faith and hope and !ove, out of which their o¥n 
moral life and conduct should blossom forth. Hecame 
not to give them a priesthood, nor a hierarchy, nor s 
liturgy, nor any of the paraphernalia of a church, but 
to breathe upon them aad brood in tham a great spirit- 
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ual life, that should phrase Itself in all varied forms of 
utterance, from the swinging censer and the kneeling 
worshijer before the magnificent altar of the great 
cathedral! to the unuttered prayer of the Friends’ meeting- 
house. Hecame that he might brood mankind. He 
came that he might live among men—not merely during 
one shcrt guesthood of thirty years, and then go away 
as though his work was done : he came that through the 
open door of their highest needs he might enter into 
human life and dwell in it evermore, transforming man 
by his own infinite personality. As throughout the 
ages great prophets and teachers, the great perscnalities 
of history, have brooded over the church, the nation, the 
community, or the age, trans‘using them with their own 
life, so through al! the ages Christ tas been dwelling in 
men, filling them with his own life, transforming them, 
making of Simon a Peter. Then, out of all these gath- 
ered men, transformed by his own indwelling, he 
builds a church that shall never perish. For this is the 
Church of Christ—not a hierarchy, not a school of phi 
losophy, not a voluntary organ!zation brought together 
for particular worship or particular doctrine or teaching. 
but the great gathered assembly of all those that have 
felt the pulse beats of the divine life that was and 
is evermore in Christ Jesus. I sometimes think the 
best view of human depravity is in the depravity of 
human language. This word ecclesiastic how foul it 
bas made itself in human history! How hateful 
are the associations that gather about it! How at 
least we who are Protestauts of the Protestan's 
disavow and repudiate and condemn it! Yet, for a 
moment go back to the starting-point of church life, 
ani see what this word ecclesia means. It means those 
who are called forth from worildiiness and se ‘fishness 
and sin into a higher and diviner life. Every man 
who has ever heard that call and answered it—whether 
there be tiara on his head and scepter in his hand or no, 
whether he be robed or not, whether he stand in pulpit 
and before the altar or sit in the pew—if he has heard 
that call of God, and, hearing, has answered it and 
come forth into a higher and a diviner life, he is, in the 
New Testament thought, a part of the great ecc/esia— 
the called forih. In the I-raelitish economy there were 
two silver trumpets, and when both those trumpets 
were blown the children of Israel all gathered together, 
and that great gathering of the chiliren of Israel, 
brought together by the blowing of the allver trumpets, 
was the Jewish ecclesia, the great assembly, the called 
together. Throughout the centuries the two silver 
trumpets have been blowing—duty and aspiration ; 
and all those that, hearing the silver call of duty and 
the silver call of aspiration, have gathered together that 
they may follow where God leads them, make the 
Church of Corist. 

The flowers got into a debate one morning as to 
which of them was the flower of God; and the rose 
said, ‘‘I am the fl» wer of God, for I am the fairest and 
the most perfect in beauty and variety of form and 
delicacy of fragrance of al] the flowers.” And the 
crocus said, ‘‘ No, you are not the flower of God. 
Why, I was blooming long before you bloomed. I am 
the primitive flower; I am the first one.” And the 
lily of-the-valley said, modestly, ‘‘ I am small, but Iam 
white ; perhaps I am the flower of God.” And the 
trailing arbutus said, ‘‘ Before any of you came forth, 


- I was blooming under the leaves and under the snow. 


Am I not the flower of God?’ And all the fl>wers 
cried out, ‘‘ No, you are no flower at all: you area 
come-outer.” And then God's wind, blowing on the 
garden, brought this message tothem : “‘ Little fl wers, 
do you not know that every flower that answers God's 
sweet spring call, and comes out of the cold, dark earth, 
and lifts its head above thesod, an: blooms forth, catch- 
ing the sunlight from God and fi nging it back to men, 
taking the sweet south wind from God and giving it 
back to others in sweet and blessed fragrance—do you 
not know they are all God's fi>wers?’ All they that 
take this life of Gd, and, answering it, come forth from 
worldliness and darknets and selfishness to give out 
light and fragrance and love, they are Go.’s fi »wers. 
II. This transforming power of a regnant, per- 
sonal, indwelling Christ, this it is which must make 
the unity of the Church of Carist. How many more 
years shall we have to read our New Testament 
before we light on the words, often repeated there, 
‘‘One in Christ Jesus?’ We have tried to make 
our Christian Church one in hierarchy and in priest- 
hood ; we have tried to make it one by a process of re- 
pression and exclusion ; we have tried to make it one 
by giving up here and cutting off there those that did 
not agree with central authorities ; and we are s‘iil try- 
ing to do it, even in Protestant Christendom. It has 
never succeeded. And we have tried to do it by a com- 
mon creed, by some common symbol of doctrine, some- 
times elaborate and sometimes tinplified We have 
thought, if we could only get our creed small enough 
and short enough and brief enough and simple enough, 
then we could all be one in doctrine and in creed ; but 
the longer we heve tried it the worse we have got on. 


Toe more thet men are made thought, 
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the more they differ in op{nion, and every different 
opinion becomes the center of a different sect. We 
diff.r in our doctrinal opinions, and so we make an 
Arminian Church and a Calvinistic Church and a 
Lutheran Church. We differ in our corceptions of 
church government, and so we make. a Presbyterian 
Church, an Episcopal Church, and a Congregational 
Church. We differ in our opinions of administration ; 
so we make a Pedobaptist Church and a Baptist Courch 
And two or three years ago the Dunkers, of Pennsy]- 
vania, diffsred, I believe, the old theology saying it 
was not right to wear double buttons on a coat because 
it was worldly, and the new theology men thinking 
double buttons were permissible, the result being two 
sects of Dankers, a single-button sect and a double- 
button sect. The gambling seldiers that stood at the 
foot of Christ’s cross were more reverent, I sometimes 


think, than we Christians have been. They would not 


rend Christ's seamless garment; and we, with our 
strifes and our divisions over doubtful points of theol- 
ogy, over questions of the future or the past, over ques- 
tions where man came from or whither he is going— 
questions that never touch the great fundamental ques- 
tion of life—what he is, what he shculd do, and what 
he may take from the God that is above him—we have 
rent this garment of Carist until it is a thing of mere 
shreds and patches in our Protestant Christendom. 

No! no! the unfted Church of Christ cannot be 
wrought by a hierarchy, and it cannot be wrought by a 
creed. Itisto be wrought by life. We shall yet be 
one ; nay, we dare say are one, in our common experi- 
ence and in our common allegiance. If I were per- 
mitted so to do, and should invite a Roman Catholic 
priest into this pulpit, and he should accept the invita. 
tion and preach to you, the fact would be telegraphed 
all over the country Monday morning. But I can ask 
Mr Faber, who was an Episcopal clergyman and be 
came a Roman Catholic priest, to give us his hymn to 
sing for the first one, and the Uaitarian Adams to give 
us his hymn for the second, and the Calvinistic Watts 
to give us bis hymn to sing for the third, and no one 
thinks strangely of it. For when we begin to speak of 
creeds anid doctrines we divide, but when we come into 
that realm of experience out cf which all creeds and doc 
trines have grown, we are one in our faith, one in our 
personal experience, one in Christ Jesus. Paul puts 
the order of unity thus: ‘‘One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” We never shall get the one common symb)) 
of church life, whether it be creed or ritual, until we 
have got unity in our Christian experience, and wor- 
ship one God of enduring and infinite love and mercy ; 
and then we shall find it very easily. So long as one- 
half of the nation was fighting against the other half of 
the nation on the question of allegiance, there must have 
been two fligs; but when the war was ended and the 
nation was made one, the old secession flag was buried, 
and the one symbol! of a national unity floated over the 
whole nation. The symbol must always follow the 
reality. It is in vain we hammer our creeds together 
until our hearts are one. 

It is this indwelling power ofa Christ transforming 
men and women, making them over again, brooding 
them with his own great forth-putting personality—tt fs 
this which is the power of the church. It is this which 
has presarved it through all the ages and through all the 
various forms it has taken on. Prophets, apostles, 
teachers, law-givers, men of scholarship, men of elo- 
quence, have come and gons. They have entered on the 
stage, filled us with admiration and with love, and 
gone again, out into the future. But the church has 
remained, not weakened by their death, with glory un- 
dimmed by theirseeming decay. For the church {s the 
body of Christ, and Christ dwells in it. The gates of 
death shall not prevail against {t. lt was founded on a 
transformed nature—on Simon turned into a Peter. 
Tha! was ihe rock ; and the fortress across the valley 
was filled with a great multitudinous army, and the gates 
were flung open, and out from that fortress the trives 
have streamed in constant and undylog succession. 
First in the dire, relentless, and cruel persecutions of 
the pagan power; the church in its cradle survived 
them. Then {ao the incursion, subtle, of paganism into 
the very forms of doctrine and forms of worship of the 
Christian Caurch itself, converting that which was 
Christian into that which was pagan. Srill the Caris. 
tian Church survived tbat incursicn. Then, setting 
this interior paganism against the very life of the Chris- 
tian Church, and endeavoring, by persecution more 
relentless and more bitter than any that overt and pub- 
lic paganism had employed, to throttle the life of the 
church. That also the church survived. And to-day, 
doubt and skepticism and worldliness—doubt of the 
very fundamental! elements of faith, doubt of God, doubt 
of immortality, doubt of the Bible, doubt of Christian 
truth in every aspect—surround and environ and 
threaten it. And stiil the church will survive; for the 
church is the body of Carist, and Carist is dwelling in 
his church, and the church in which Christ dwells is as 
immortal as Christ himself. I am not—at least I do not 


mean to be--any blind eulogist of the eburch. 1 do. 


not forget its imperfections, its coldnesses, its way ward- 
nesses, its follies, and its faults. But, recogn'z'ng them 
all, I still appeal to you that are not in the church 
of Christ, and that have often, perhaps, cast your satire 
or your scora “pon it. Out of what work+h»ops come 
there greater moral forces to day than out of the churches 
of Carist, as they are in the Uaited States? Biot them 
out of existence to-day ; make every pulpit dumb, make 
every worshiping sound going up to God silent; drape 
all the chimes with black, that they ring no sweet music 
to the ear on Sabbath morning; lock every sanctuary 
door ; and how long would you be able to generate the 
forces that can stay intemperancs, Mormonism, fgno- 
rance, superstition, and vermicular and political cor- 
ruption ? ; 

It is an indwelling Carist that {s the power of the 
church. Thechurch lived before the Bible; the church 
wiil live after the Blble. Bafvore Genes!s was written 


Abraham and Isaac and Jacob lived ; before the Ten © 


Commandments were written, Moses lived ; before the 
Psalms, David; before the prophets, Jeremiah and 
Isaiah ; before the Gospels, Cariat ; before the Epistles, 
Paul. The Bible is the record of the divine ji’e wrought 
in the heart of the early church—the Old Testament 
Courch and the Nsw Testament Caurch. And the 
Church will live after all books have moldered to dust. 
There seem to me to b3 soms people in the Christian 
church that think that Gol has forgotten it, that he has 
gone out from it, that he is an Absentee. They dare not 
move where the providence.of God leads, because they 
have no faith (30 it seems to me) {n a living God that 
lives in his church to-day. The Coaristlan Church Is 
still the body of Christ. In the Caristian Church the 
Spirit of Christ still lives, moves, guides, directs, con- 
trols. When the pillar of cloud and fire came to its 
resting-place in the wilderness, the tabernacle was put 
up, and the tabernacle remained there the plllar 
of cloud and fire moved on, and then the tabernacle 
was to be taken down and to follow. When, in the 


providence of God, the pillar moves forward, guiding. 


human thought, guiding human life, to a higher and 
broader and larger life, it is in vain for any man to cry 
** Halt!” Spurgeon himself, grand man as he /s, and 
grand work as he has done, cries in vain, ‘‘ Leave the 
tabernacle where it was in the sixteenth century.” 
When the light and life of God move on, and the great 
current of believing humanity follows, the tabernacle, 
if it could stay there, would cease to be the tabernacle 
of the living God. , 

I have tried, in these w rds, to bring you to an Iinter- 
pretation—one interpreta'ion—of that Supper-table 
about which we are presently to gather. It is not a 
mere memorial service. It stands not merely pointing 
back to the past. It stands as a symbol and witness of 
the divinest truth of Christianity—a living Christ in the 
bearts of living men. As ycu iadividually and person- 
ally eat this bread and drink this wine, remember what 
Christ said: ‘‘ Except a man eat my flesh and drink 
my blood, he hath nolifein him” I: is only as we 
take Christ into ourselves, as we make him, as it were, 
bone of our bone, sinew of our sinew, flash o! our fissh, 
that we are truly his and he is truly ours. When 
Christ came to the tomb wherein Lszarus lay buried, 
and the stone was rolled away, he did not preach hima 
sermon about physiology, anatomy, and human life. 
He said, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!’ He breathed life 
into him ; aad, so inspired, he came out into the light 
again. As you take this symbol, take the living Chrit 
himself—not the memory of him, not the hope of him, 
but, through the memory and through the hope, the 
sense of the personal, trausferming Carist. 

Members of Plymouth Caurch, whom it is to be my 
privilege to serve fora little while here, I would fain, 
in this your firat autumnal communion, bring the truth 
of that communion service to you as a church, urge 
you—nay, thank God that, without urging, you have 
already inspired and suggested to my thought—that you 
make this in very truth a church of God ; that yc hold 
in your heart of hearts, as a church, not merely the 
record of the divine life once lived, but the vital, beat- 
ing life that now lives; that this church may be the 
body of Christ, and that all its life may bear witness 
that Christ still lives and leads. | 


JEAN’S MORNING CALLS. 
A REAL EXPERIENCE. 


By NELLIE CARTER, 


T was a beautiful Saturday morning, and Jean 
Eadicott was cut making calls. Hor first call took 
her up four filghts of dark, steep stairs to the very top 
of atall tenement. Occisionally a dusky face peered out 
at ber. One brilliantly turbaned old woman cried out 
as Jean passed her door, ‘‘ How d’ye, honey! Glad to 
see yer.” 
Having mounted away up under'oof, she stopped 
a moment to get her breath Around the low attic 


were half dozen rooms partitioned off. One of the — 
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many doors opened at the sound of her footsteps, and a 
little girl came running out. ; 

‘‘ Good-morning, Emma,” sald Jean, with a smile 
down into the glad eyes looking upinto hers. ‘‘ How 
is Susy this morning ?” 

‘‘She’s better, I think,” answered the child, shyly 
taking Jean’s hand. 

A tall, diguified colored woman got up from the bed- 
side as the two entered the room. Such atiny room it 
was to be the home of three people! Jean often won- 
dered where /ittle Emma and her mother slept now that 
Susy lay sick on the only bed. A cupboard for crock- 
ery, a stove, table, and two chairs, were all the remaining 
furniture Buteverything was spotlessiy clean O26 
of thechairs, with a white towel across it, stood by the 
bed, holding a bottle of medicine, a tumbler, and a little 
B ble. For three months Susy Thompson had been 
lying on that bed a helpless invalid. 

‘Susy, Susy, here’s Emma’steacher! Oh, Miss Jean ! 
Suzy’s got such wonderfu! news to tell you” 

Slowly the sick girl opened her eyes and smiled fee- 
bly. H>:r mother contiaued talking, without giving her 
a chance to speak. 

‘‘ You know, Miss Jean, for you’ve been here so often, 
how restless and unhappy Susy’s been. I couldn’t 
make her out, nohow. Finally last night I said to her, 
says I, ‘Susy, you aln’t never goin’ to find peace till you 
shoulder your gun and go straight into the battle. The 
Lord will fight for you.’ Well, then Susy bagan to pray, 
and at last, when she got all tired out, she found the 
Lord. Ob, it was glorious to see her! She did talk so 
baautiful, and her face just shone with the glory. 
There was a kind of golden light a-playin’ round her 
bed all the time. Soon asI could move—for I felt at 
firet 1s if I was held down in my chair—I came over and 
shook hands with her, and then I called in an old gen- 
tleman from next door to witness and pray with her.” 

The poor girl lay wan and listless during the conver- 
sation. Jean checked a sigh as she looked down upon 


her. Where there was s0 much ignorance and super- 


stition, had Jesus Carist really come? She took Susy’s 
hand in hers, and talked tenderly to her, telling her how 
glad she was she bad given herself to Jesus, and that 
she must not be troubled if doubts and fears came back 
again after a little, because the dear Lord would hold 
on to her even if she seemed to let go her hold on him, 
Slowly and thoughtfully Jean went down stairs again, 
when she had made her call. Oa the lowest floor she 
met a bright-looking woman carrying a basket of 
clothes. A little girl who was walking by her side 
darted impetuously forward and threw her arms around 
the young lady. 

Oh, I know you! Ido! Ido!” shecried. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, it’s the pretty lady come to see us. Oh, I’m so glad 
I know yeu!’ 

Jean laughed merrily. The mother, setting down her 
heavy load, tried to make some apology for the child’s 
behavior. 

‘Be this Lenora’s Sunday-school teacher ?” she 
asked, curiously. ‘If so, you must ’scuse the chile. She 
ain’t done nothing but talk about you since Emma took 
her to school last Sunday. I’m ’most pestered to death 
with her asking me when the time’s comin’ ‘round for 
her to goagain. Sep in, won’t you ?” : 

‘I've only a moment,” sald Jean, pleasantly, ‘‘ but I 
want to tell you what a qulet scholar your little girl 1s, 
and how glad I am you’ve sent her.” 

‘‘Been upstairs?’ inquired the woman, as Jean 
turned to go. ‘‘ Have you heard the news ?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Thompson told me all about it. I’m 
very glad for Susy.” 

‘© Well, I aln’t what you call bad exactly,” continued 
the woman. ‘‘I goto church every Sunday, and I’d 
whip Lenora hard if she tole a lle—yet I never ‘sper- 
fenced religion myself. Sometimes I wish I had”— 
rather wistfully. 

Jean’s ear caught the sad tone, and she came back 
into the room. ‘‘ Mrs. Hall, do you know I never have 
been through what Susy has? I never knew just when 
I gave my heart to Jesus. I only know I love him, and 
he loves me much more. That’s enough to make me 
happy. I2 wants you to come to him like a simple 
child—just in the way L>nora ran to meet me. It isn’t 
necessary that we should all have the struggle Susy 
has had.” 

The young woman nodded her head doubtfully. 
‘‘ Perhaps {t's true,” she sald. | 

All the way down the street Joan was praying that 
God would send light into that darkened soul. 

- ‘The Jast call Jaan made led her through an alleyway 
across a small, gloomy court and then down a snort filght 
of broken stone steps. 

“When I can read my title clear,’” rang out a sweet, 
strong voice from the dark basement. The singer was 
a young colored woman rocking back and forth in a 
equeaky little rocking-chair. In her arms she held what 
appeared to be a bundle of shawls. So much was she 
enjoying her own music that she did not hear Jean’s 
twice-repeated knock. | 

# May L.oome in, Mrs, Taylor ?” galled Joan, finally 


pushing open the door. The singing stopped abruptly, 
and the woman jumped from her chair, leaving it rock- 
ing violently behind her. 

‘* Why, Miss Jean, how you dun scar’ me! I jis’ drop 
down a second to hush de baby, and I reckon [I didn’t 
hear you knock. Come right in and take a seat. 
How’s all?” During this rapid speech the colored 
woman with her apron dusted off the rocking-chair and 
pushed it toward the visitor, Two rogu'sh-looking 
children who had been playing on the floor ran up to 
Jean as soon as she was seated, as though she were an 
old friend. 

‘*Ti>w do you do, Sammy ? and how fs Peter to-day ? 
They’re getting to be such big boys, Mrs. Taylor! I 
expect soon they'|l have to’ be promoted out of my class. 
But I’ve come for a very particular purpose to-day 
Both boys have been telling me so much about the new 
baby, I thought it was high time I came to see for my- 
eelf.”~ 

The colored woman’s face fairly beamed with pleas- 
ure as she sat down carefully on a soap box and began 
to fold back the shawls Sucha mite of a little round 
head as the unwrapping revealed! ‘‘ IT3 j!3’ three week 
ole to-day. H4ain’t filled out much yet, but his frame 
am big. certainly do favor his pa,’ continued the 
mother proudly, while a tear glistened in her eye. Not 
long before, her qu‘et, plodding husband had died, after 
months of wasting consumption. ‘I tole Peter if de 
Lord would reliver him from his sickness I'd gib de 
chile he send me specially to de Lord. But Peter 
shook his head. ‘Lucy,’ he say, ‘dere ain’t nuffin 
in dis world dat will cure my po’ body. Da Lord will 
reliver me from de misery, but he got to take me to 
glory to do it.’ ” 

Jean took the fatherless baby in herarms. The big 
bright eyes blinked at her fn the most comical manner. 
‘‘ What’s baby’s name ?” she asked, after a moment’s 
silence. 

‘Well, now, Miss Jaan, that’s cur'us like. I ain’t 
nebber name dat blessed chile till dis yere mornin’. I 
was washin’ at de tubs when it come to me tudden. 
a name what Peter always lub, and so de baby am name 
Useless.” 

Jean looked very much perplexed. It couldn’t be a 
joke, surely! ‘‘ What did you say, Mrs. Taylor? I 
don’t belfeve I understood. Uaeless, did you say ?” 

‘* Yes, Useless,’ repeated the woman, nodding her head 
emphatically. ‘‘ Useless—Useless Grant I mean. My 
Peter t’ink dere nebber was such a man as Useless Grant 
‘cep’ Abraham Lincoln. I know de boys will call him 
Use for short, and I dun like dat. But nebber mind; 
my. chile shall hab de name his father bound to favor. 
After all, M ss Jean’ —1in a lower voic:—‘“ I reckon I’!] 
hab to gib Useless specially to de Lord. Praise his 
name, He dun surely reliver Peter in de best way 
when he took him straight to glory.” 

**T declar’,’’ said Mrs. Taylor to herself when Jean had 
gone, ‘‘ dat ’ere’s a lady, no mistake. I'd be proud to 
hab her call on me ebery Saturday. Won’t her crown 
be full ob rubles, though, when she git to glory !” 
Again she rocked back and forth, this time singing 
softly, ‘‘ In the sweet by and by.” 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


ARISH PROBLEMS”! composed of several) 

papers and series of papers, by prominent clergy- 
men and others, on questions aff-cting the relations of 
pastors and people, churches and members. One of 
the chapters, on Parish Courtesies, is full of suggestions 
that cannot fall to start currents of thought that ought 
to result in action. 

The opening refers to the gifts that find their-way to 
the pastor’s home; to weddiag and funeral fees. Th 
writer goes on to say : 

‘‘But there are courtesies of another kind which cheer 
the heart of every earnest pastor—courtesies that cost but 
little, but are worth to him far more than any gifts you 
could bestow. A sympathetic recognition of the value of 
his services, the taking of a little pains to show him that 
you ‘esteem him very highly for his work’s sake,’ will help 
him a great deal more than anything else you can do for 
him. It may be that you are reserved and undemonstra- 
tive, and so you never tell him of the good his preaching is 
doing you. He gives you his best, but from you not a 
single word of appreciation or of interest does he get. He 
comes down trom the pulpit and exchanges greetings ; 
you speak to him of the weather—how cold or how hot it is; 
you inquire if he has escaped the prevailing epidemic; 
you tell him that Mrs. Green’s little girl has the measles. 
But it never enters your head or your heart to alluds to his 
sermon. As to all that with which his soul is filled there is 
nothing from you but the emptiness of utter silence. So 
far as the evidence goes, not achord has been touched, not 
a response awakened. Is it strange that he walks home 
with a saddened face and a heavy heart ? that he fears lest 
the sermon over which he had labored and prayed so 
earnestly has proved a failure? 

‘¢ But he preaches the same discourse away from home. 
Somehow the church is pervaded by a different atmosphere, 
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and this affacts him like a breath from the mountains. The 
frigid non conductor which had intervened batween himself 
and his forwer hearers is me!'ed away, and he stands up a 
live, frea man. I[f he has ona pzrticls of risgnetism about 
him, it is brought into full play, and he goes straizht to the 
heart and the consclence. 

‘*When the services areended, some of the brethren hasten 
to meet him at the pulpitstairs and thank him forhis words 


}oftrath. As he goes down the alale, ons go90d woman and 
another take his hand and continas to let him know that — 


they have been fastruztel and comforted. Tha; his heart 
is cheered and strengthened. 

‘‘In another congregation he m2e's, from beginuing to 
end, with a@ very diferent receotior. [ have in mind a 
young clergyman who related to me his own experlence. He 
arrived ata certain rural town Saturday night, and, accord- 
ing to directions, went to the country tavern, where he 
found smoking and drinking going on. He was left entirely 
to himself, exept that, daring ths evening, someone called 
forthe hymns. The Sabbath dawned upon him, a stranger 
in @ strange land ; and astranger he remained through all 
its hours. The first bell rang; then the second. As no 
one cilled for him, he tnqatred the way to the church and 


wert tiere alon?. Hy» tried to put his heart into his dis-_ 


course, but hefslt as tf preaching t» stone walls. After 
services he was req'iested to stop at the Sanday-school and 
make afew remarks, which he did, and then went his soli- 
tary way back to the tavern. 

afterno0n was a repatition of the morning, only 
still drearier. Had he been an agent to sell washing- 


| machines or carpet-s weepers, he would havs met with some 


response ; as it was, though the minister’s wife and proba- 
bly some of the deacons were present, no one accosted him, 
xcept & maa who walked a little ways with him to pat 
into his hand his hard-earosi honorariam. Bat so far as 
any invitation to dinuer or to tea was concerned, he might 
as well have b2en in Kamtschatka. 

‘** The trials of that day, however, bore good fruits. He 
was led by them 89) to train his own people that they never 
fail-d to extend courtesy and hoipitality to any strange 
minister who might occupy his pulpit. | 

‘** As has beea intimated, there are congregations greatly 
at fault in this particulas—congregations which never man- 
ifest to the preacher the smallest in erest in what they have 
heard. Now it may oe that your ailenca i3 not that of in- 
d.fference, but of thoughtlessness or of habit. Can you not 


break the spell? If there is interest in your heart, why not 


let it be upon your lips also? It is not flattery that I plead 
for. That miserable incense, so often offered at the shrine 
of our popalarity loving clergymen, is only harmful in its 
influence, ministering to vanity and worldly ambition. Its 
tendency is to set up self in the pulpit in place of the 
Saviour. As one remarked of a famous minister who had 
not passed through this siege of adulation unscathed, 
‘Instead of preaching Christ and him crucified, he preaches 
Paffer and him glorified.’ From all such carnal ministra- 
tions one cannot keep himseif too free. 

‘**Batin showing a jast appreciation of your pastor’s 


services, in letting him know that you have a warm sympa-. 


thy with him in all his efforts, you wi!l do good to him and 
to yourselves also; you wili bathe his soul in a sweet moral 
sunshine, wuich, by rcil-x iuflaence, shall flood your own 
souls likewise. And in the warmth of that sunshine shall 
spring forth iragrant flowers and golden fruit which shall 
biess abundantly the parsonage and the parish.”’ 


AN ENGLISH VIEW. 


O see ourselves as Others see us has always been 

recognized as desirable, if not always as agree- 
able. This is the way the Congregationalists of Eog- 
land see the American Board meeting at Springfield, as 
their view is interpreted by the ecrtainly cautious and 
conservative j urnal of Engitsh Congregationalism, 
‘The Nonconformist and ladependent :”’ 


‘* The problem of the relation of the Board to the churches 
has now to be soived. The new corporate members elected 
are, with one exception—and he not regalarly nominated — 
all men with @ reputation for narrowness and extreme con- 
servatism. Oae asks with amazement whether it is possi- 
ble that an organization dependent upon the volantary con- 
tributions of the churches can have acted so blindly 
When men Like Professor Fisher, of Yale; Dr. Noah Porter 
(ex-President of Yale); Dr. Parker, of dartford; Dr. Leon 
Walker, of Hartford; De. McKaazie, of Cambridge; Dr. 
Manger, of New Haven: Dr. Vose, of Providence, and 
scores of others almost ¢qaally revered and famons, are in 
direct and pronounced hostility to the present policy of 
suspicion and division, one wonders at the Pharisaism of 
the men who Can so prostitute a charitable institution as to 
adopt into its managemeut political methods, and turn into 
@ partisan agent for indorsing ani perpetuating views of 
divine jastice which are at variance with the sanctified 
thought of nine out of every ten educated Christian men 
in England and America. The only consolation one has is 
that taey, aud they only, who voted for this policy took 
upon themselves the responsibility for the issues of the'r 
methods and principles. What their inner consciousness 
is like may be interred from the fact that the following 
resolutions, proposed by Professor (r20rge P. Fisher, of Yale 
University—one of the most learned, wisest, and noblest 
men in America—were voied down.’’ 

The resolutions of the minority are then given, and 
the following comment added : 

‘** There is no libeling of Christian mon in recording that 
thess simple propositions, which would piss in Eaogland 
without any debate, as a matter of course, were, by two to 
one of the Corporation of the American Board, dependent 
for ts anpport on the Congregational churches of Amering 
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voted down. Nothing more need be sald as to the spirit 
and temper which ruled on this remarkable and critical 
and lamentable occasion.”’ 

We do not think that any Amer'can paper has spoken 
as severely of the action of the Board as this. 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 

HE twentieth anrual meeting of the State Confer- 

ences of Congregational Churches in Connecticut 
was held in the First Church, Middletown, Conn., No- 
vember 8-10 About two hundred delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the State were present. Tne meetings 
of this body are always excellent, and usually of rich 
intellectual and spiritual delight. P: psrs are presented 
by selected writers, which on more than one occasion 
have been of memorable power, and have produced 
discussions of great interest. But the tendency each 
year increases to allow the debate and setilement (if 
possibl: ) of practical problems connected with the work 
and growth of the cl urches or the moral interests of 
the State to absorb the larger part of the time of the 
Conference. This tendency cannot be counteracted and 
should not be regretted. It is an indfcation—which we 
welcome—that our Christianity {s becoming more prac- 
tical and establishing a closer connection with the actual 
daily life of the community. The intellkctual er joy- 
ment of the Conference {s not marred by this change ; 
these prac'ical discussions provoke fewer bursts of elo- 
quence perhaps, and less rhetoric, but these can be 
spared ; while the keen wit and hard sense and sound 
logic are as much !n demand agsever. Neitber do the 
mectings Jose at all their religious element, for when the 
stream of discussion aud business is arrested fora de. 
votional service, the sweetness and solemnity of the 
hour snd the deep spirituality of the exercises are both 
delightful and impreseive. Yet an effort is to be made 
to hold this tendency in check, and to provide at the 
next meeting fuller opportunity for the discussion of 
papers. 

The annual sermon was preached on Tuesday ever- 
ing by Professor C. D. Hartranft, cf Hartford Semi- 
mary. His subject was ‘‘ Fellowship.” His discourse 
was long, learned, and elaborate. He worked out his 
subject with the utmost thoroughness, pursuing ft into 
all its ramifica ions «f our religious, ethical, ecclealas- 
tical, social, and even business life. The intellectua: 
gratp of the theme and the philosophical manner of its 
treatment were remarkable. Yet the sermon contained 
a certain somewhat cffensive to the hearts of many, 
and revealing a dogmatic narrowness on the part of the 
preacher inconsistent with the breadth and intellectual] 
vigor of hismethod. One sentence only may be quoted 
as indicative of that to which I refer: ‘‘An Ebtonite, a 
Gnostic, a Nicolaftan, cculd have found no fellowship 
at Ephesus [during the time of the Apostle Jobn’s bish- 
opric] ; they could in our modern Congregational body.” 
Yet the fact that the sutject of Christian fellowship 
bad been thus. emphat!cally thrust upon the attention 
of the Con‘erence at the outset was evident In all the 
devotional services which occupted its time later on; 
and the realization of the spirit of true fellowship was 
pever more delightful. Among the papers read was one 
hy the Rev. James Dingwell. on the sut ject of ‘ Fellov - 
eh'p as Related to the Other Churches of Our Order,” in 
which the policy of the American Board, as violating 
the laws of fellowship, was sharply criticised. Want 
of time prevented discussion of this piper ; but that Mr. 
Dingwell had the sympathies of a large part of the Con. 
ference could not be doubted. Addresses on behalf of 
their respective societies were delivered by Secretaries 
Hamilton, of the College and Education Soclety ; Dun- 
ning, of the Congregstional Sunday School Society, and 
Kincald, of the American Board. The speech of the 
latter was most noticeable. Was it designed as an olive 
branch? After reviewing the policy of the Board in 
previous difficult crises of its history, when the public 
mind was deeply stirred and feeling ran high, he dis- 
cussed, in a most frank and man'y way, the present 
tituation. The Board, he believed, as at present con 
stituted, fairly reflected Congregationalism ; every shade 
of opinion was reprcsented, he thought, adequately, 
»mong the voters at Springfield. The fesue was there 
carefully joined ; the vote was decisive; nothing re- 
mained for the minority but to accept the situation and 
bide their time.” He made an earnest plea for the 
men at the front, who must be supported, and he told 
those of us who are not good enough to go as misaion- 
aries, or to be chosen on the Prudential Committee, that 
we are good enough to contribute to the Board s treas 
ury, and he trusted we w: uld do so—though he didn’t 
use just those phrases. In closing—and here was the 
significant part of his epeech—he declared that if the 
question bad not been rightly settled {it must be re- 
opened, and that if the Board were not now, in the 
fullest sense, representative of Congregationalism it 
must_be made so. It was the ring of these closing sen- 
tences which was as music in the ears of some of the 
brethren. 
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of the churches came before the Conference, and for 
the most part were referred to committees to report next 
ycar. One of these was the question of the advisability 
of consolidating all the mis!onary magazines of our 
societies after the fashion shown us by the Presbyterian 
brethren. Another was the relation of the American 
Board to the churches, a subject brought up by resolu- 
tions passed previously by the Naugatuck Valley Con- 
ference, and sent up by that body to the State Confer- 
ence. The tenor of these resolutions has already been 
given in The Caristian Union. In introducing them, 
Mr. Blackman, of the Naugatuck Valley Conference, 
was particular and emphatic fn disclafming the insinua- 
tion of newspaper writers that these resolutions are ap 
‘* attack ” on the Board, or a ‘‘ gun fired atthe Board ;” 
they are nothing of the sort, but were passed by the 
local conference in a spirit most friendly to the Board. 
Another set of resolutions was Introduced along with 
these from the Naugatuck Valley, declaring that a/l the 
national societies of the Congregaifonal churches ought 
to come under the direct control of those churches, and- 
suggesting to the National Conference action looking in 
this direction. There was but little discusafon of the 
subject thus presented ; Lut the inevitable committee 
was created to report next year, and marched off with 
the documents. 

After diligent and persistent endeavor, a committes of 
the Conference has at last succeeded in gejting a law 
through the State Legislature preventing the running 
of Sunday trains between 10:30 4m and3pepm. This 
committee made a report of its labors, and the success 
which has attended them ; but just to what extent the 
Conference may congratulate itself on the result is not 
wholly clear. Another committee had it in charge to 
secure the passage of an ant!-saloon law. The report of 
that committee by the Rev. E. B. Hillard was one of 
the great eventsof the Conference. Mr. Hillard had to 
report an absolute failure, in spite of the most earnes’ 
endeavor. ‘‘ We asked fora loaf,” said he, ‘‘ for half 
a loaf” (Mr. Hillard is an intense Prohibitionist—of the 
kind that bites), ‘and we got a stone, and a whole one.” 
His report was a most terrible arraignment of the saloon, 
of its power for evil, and of the malignant energy wiih 
which that power is used; and it exhidited tricks and 
the manners of an average legislature, under the control 
of political bosses, after a style that should make Chris- 
tian voters ashamed of their representativer—and of 
themselves for sending them to the General Assembly. 
Of the other items of business accomplished or referred 
to committees, and of the excellent paper of the Rev. 
J. G. Roberts, of Brooklyn, on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit Ever 
Present in the Churches,’’ I have left myself no room to 
speak, 


WORK AMONG COLLEGE MEN. 


HE meetings at Dockstader’s Theater in this city 

strikingly mark the immense personal {ufluence 
which Professor Drummond gains amonz young men. 
This work in America was suggested by that at Edin- 
burgh, and would doubtless be just as permanent and 
far-reaching if it, could continus to have Professor 
Drummond behind it. 

The way the work began at Edinburgh: has already 
been told in The Caristian Uatfon. No organization 
was ever formed to perpetuate and spread it. Professor 
Drummond objects to ‘‘organization.’ The moment 
one is formed, he says, a fence is thrown up between 
those inside and those outside. There has been merely 
a kind of ‘* vigilance committee” back of the movement, 
and it has spread rapidly over the lines upon which it 
was started. These are : 

First. No cant. And by cant he means ‘‘ anything 
that is unnatural, false, falsetto, untrue to experience— 
apything thatis sentimental and sanctimunious. 

Second. No interference with amusement. The 
meetings at Edinburgh are held in the smoking hall of 
the University. 

Taird. No workers except those who are respected 
among the men for personal character and manly in- 
stincts. He prefers athletic men, and succeeds in get. 
ting them. At one smali meeifng in Edinburgh twelve 
out of fifteen of the University foot-ball team were 
present. 

Fourth. No preaching to save souls, but preaching to 
save lives. 

Fifth. No theological students. No flavor of profes- 
sional plety. 

Sixth. Noeloquence, Fiuency isthe one diequalifi- 
cation. 

Not only have deputations gone to other colleges 
doing exceptional work, but deputations have gone to 
the English and Scotch villages and have had for their 
audiences all the young men in them. Oihers have gone 
into the poorer quarters of Edinburgh ©’ ‘‘ camped 
out.” creating a ‘‘ University settlement.” 

Upon the same lines the work here has been 
started. Professor Drummond and one or two of his 
Edinburgh associates visited Princeton, Yale, Amherst, 


Many important questions affecting the practical work | 


and Parsonage Aid Society. 


Harvard, Columbia, and several of the medical schools. 
Everywhere they interested the type of men whom they 
had reached in Scotland. These colleges are sending 
visiting deputations to each other and to other colleges. 
Last Sunday night the Columbia men held the meeting 
at Dockstader’s Theater. How long the meetings will 
be continued {s not determined. 

The striking feature of these meetings has been the 
extent to which the boys have talked about Professor 
Drummond and whathe has done forthem. Last week, 
for instance, one Princeton man sald that he ‘ didn’t 
believe in swallowing everything he heard just because 
it came from three feet above contradiction. Drum- 
mond,” he said, ‘‘ cleared a good many cobwebs out of 
my mind, and the best thing he told us was that ‘ Yhris- 
tianity is a living life,’ and that ‘we must have modern 
ideas in religion as well as in other affairs of the world.’ ” 
Whether or not the meetings are Kept up, the stirring 
of serfous thought regarding manly religion which has 
already taken place is of decided value. 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH, 


The Rev. E. F. Wilson, founder and principal of the 
Indian Homes at Sault Ste. Marie, is proposing to establish 
a new institution at Banff, in the Rocky Mountains. He 
proposes to gather pupils from the Blackfeet, Blood, and 
Pigeon tribes, from the South ; Sarcees, Crees, Honies, and 
Sioux, from the East; Crees, Beavers, and Chippewyans, 
from the North, and British Columbia Indians from the 
West. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Domestic and For- 
eign Missions was recently held at Toronto. The question 
of starting a foreign mission was discussed, but was laid 
over until afier the meeting of the Pan-Anglican Synod, 
which is to be held in London in 1888. 

A female teacher was sent by the Woman’s Board to 
labor among the Blackfeet Indians in the Northwest. 

The Bishop of Ontario was consecrated twenty-five years 
ago, and has licensed seventy clergymen. Two new parishes 
or missions have been established every year. One hundred 
and fifty-six new churches have been built and sixty-one 
parsonages acquired, and 25,239 persons have been con- 
firmed. | 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


A conference on evangelistic services was recently held 
In Toronto. It seemed to be the universal opinion that 
such services may be held to advantage in most corgrega- 
tions, but that evangelists should always labor under the 
direction of the pastore. Since the conference a few minis- 
ters who are specially adapted to labor as evangelists 
have been holding services at various places with good 
results. 

Three ministers have recently been settled in British 
Columbia from the East, with good prospects of useful- 
ness. At Kamloops a church to cost #5 000 {s in couree of 
erection. 

Mr. Garside, late of Knox College, was recently ordained 
and sent as a missionary to India. 


METHODIST CHURCH, 


A new French institute is about to be erected in Mon- 
treal. 

The Methodist Episcopal Churches, North and South, and 
the Methodist Church of Canada have ali united in theolog- 
ical instruction in Tokio, Japan. Good thing to do. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Misstonary Society 
was recently held. There is a membership of 3 690, being 
an increase of 642. The income is 214,197. We take the 
following items from the Secretary’s report: Twenty-three 
children were in the Crosby Girls’ Home at Fort Simpson, 
B.C. The McDougal Orphanage sheltered eighteen chil- 
dren. The French work at Acton, P.Q., was never so 
encouraging. The girls’ school in Japan had ::ccommo- 
dated 227 pupils, the current expenses being covered by the 
Japanese themselves. Fifty had been converted, and sixty- 
five native Christians were meeting regularly in class. 
There was not room to accommodate all who apply for 
admission. Through ill health Miss M. J. Cartmell, first 
missionary in Japan, had been obliged to return to Canada, 
and Miss H. Lund, of Woodstock, and Miss Cunnirgham, 
of Halifax, had been sent out. The condition of Chinese 
girls in the city of Victoria, B C., was referred to. Seven 
girls had been rescued from a life of shame. : 

At the public meeting held in connection with the Mis- 
sionary Anniversary, Dr. Sutherland, (General Secretary, 
said in respect to the Indian difficulty that the church 
should do all it could to see that if the Indians of Oka had 
rights they should be respected. He believed the day was 
near at hand when all the English-speaking people of this 
province (Quebec) would have to stand together and de- 
fend their own rights. | 

Dr. Potts, Educational Secretary, is holding conventions 


} within the bounds of the Conferences in Ontario on behalf 


of the federation scheme and endowment of Victoria 
College, and is meetiag with encouraging success. The 
sum to be raised is $450,000, about one-half of which has 
been promised. 

The death of Dr. Nelles, Chancellor of the University, as 
viewed from the human standpoint is a great calamity. 
In a late issue of The Christian Union it was stated that 
Chancelor Nelles was an Episcopalian. This was a mis- 
take. 

David Aylesworth, Esq., lately deceased, at Ernestown, 
Ontario, left a bequest of $10,000 to the Methodist Church 
KE. B. 
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to receive this salary, and will probably decline the present 
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CHURCH HOSPITALITY. 


The statement of the Rev. D>. Strong, says the 8t. Louis 
*‘Globe-D »mocrat,’’ that. of the 60.090 000 people in this 
country 39.090 000 razaly, if ever, enter a church, is a start- 
ling and imorassive one; and it certainly behooves the 
religions elemaat of the population to devise maasures for 
the improvement of such a condition of things. There are 
yirious reasons why the general attendance at places of 
public worsh'p is not larger; and chief among them is 
the want of hosp!tality on the part of church offisers and 
members. The stranger cannot be expected to go more 
than once where Le {s received with chilling formality and 
indifference. He has aright to assume, under such circum- 
stances, that he is not wanted ; and he cannot be blamed if 
his self-respect keeps hm at home when he knows that 
treatment of that kind awaits him in the sanctuary. In 
theory, a] classes of people are welcome where the Gospel 
is preached ; but, in fact, most of the church’s are governed 
by the same philosophy of selection aud exclusiveness 
which prevails in society, and the stranger within the gates 
is elizhtcd and hum'iated accordingly. The right of com- 
plaint in such a case is valueless, because [no worthy per- 
son will consent to exercise it ; and the result is that a great 
maby people who would be glad to go tochurch are in a 
certain sense actually prevented from doing so by those 
whose pleasure it should be to assist and encourage them 
in that respect. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Drar Str,—Kindly permit me to express through your 
columns my hearty thanks to Dr. Armitage for writing, and 
to yourself for publishing, the communication entitled ‘* A 
Whitefield Memorial,’’ {n your issue of November3 The 
hearty fashion in which good friends among all the 
churches are aiding my great endeavor is most encourag 


iug that my ad iress is 464 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
that I shall bs glad to enter into communication with any 
of my Cou.: cational brethren as to the engagement of my 
services cither in aid of local interests or of my chief errand 
to this country, ‘‘the Whitefield Memorial Fand,’’ I shall 
be greatly obliged. 

lam Yours very sincerely, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hditors will be glad to recewe items of news for these colurans. } 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The centenary of Mcthodism in Brooklyn is being cele- 
brated by special services in al! the churches of the de- 
nomination in the city, forty-five in number, and with 
15 000 members, by special services and sermons from many 
of the most eminent Methodist divines. In the old Sands 
Street Church, the pioneer society, steps for founding which 
were taken in 1787, a sermon was preached on Sunday by 


J JACKSON WRaY. 


Professor Miley, of Drew Seminary. A general meeting was. 


held on Tuesday evening in the South 8 :cond S'reet Church, 


the first founded in the Eastern District, at which Mayor’ 


Whitney presided and Bishop Fowler and Ganeral C. B 
Fisk were on the list of speakers. - To-nigit (Toursday) 
Bishops Andrews and Foss and D:. Buckley areto speak in 
the Hanson Place Church. 

—The General Missionary Committes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church held its annual session in 8t. P.ul’s 
Church, this city. It fixed the total missionary appropria- 
tion for the coming year at #1150000. The amount last 
year was #1 04419591. O* next year’s appropriation it was 
recommended that the sum of $621,945 go for foreign mis- 
sions. An appropriation of $12.000 was voted to Bishop 
William Taylor as salary. Bishop Taylor, who is conduct- 
ing mission work in the Congo region, has hitherto refused 


appropriation. 
—The Methodist Church of White Plains, N. Y., observed 


the hundredth anniversary of its founding last week. On 
Sunday morning the Rev. D-. A. D. Vail, pistor of the 
church, delivered a historicalsermon. On Sunday evening 
the Rev. Dr. Robert M. Hatfi:ld, of Chicago, preached. 

—The purchase of the Leake and Watts Asylum prop- 
erty for the site of the proposed Naw York cathedral 
has been approved formally by the trustees of the fund. 
Bishop Potter and the Rev. Dr. Nevin were authorized to 
complete the purchase by the payment of $350,000 tn cash, 
the other $500,000 to be paid in two years. 

—A convention of representatives of the evangelical 
churches of Philadelphia was held last week. B'shop W. 
‘R Nicholson presided. The Rev. James Morrow, DD, 
gave an interesting address on “ The Ralation of Christian 
Literature to Evangelization.’”” He said: ‘‘The people 
won’t find the truth; it must be taken to them. In this 
city the Word of God is distributed in twenty-two lan- 
guages. In England the work is all done in the English 
tongue, but here we can do foreign missionary work on 
home mission shores.’’ Dr. T. P. Stevenson also spoke on 
the relations of literature and Christianity, saying that he 
found a great advance in the moral tone of the dally press 
within the last few years. Mr. E. W. Munhall, the evan- 
gelist, gave an account of his evangelistic work in the town 
of Columbus, Ohio. ‘ Last Sanday,’’ he said, “the State 
armory in that city was crowded with three thousand 
young men, and a decided break had been made in the 
ranks of the enemy.’’ 
_The First Presbyterian Church of this city was organizd 
in 1717, and for 170 years bas worshiped without instru- 
mental music. Last week the sound of the organ was 
heard for the first time in thischurch. The new pastor, 
Rey. Richard D. Harlan, headed the movement for instru- 


mental music. 


Presbyterian Church at the corner of West Seventy-Third 
Street and the Boulevard in this city. 

—The 83cond Annaal Convention of the ‘‘ Young People’s 
Association of New York City’? will be held in the Calvary 
Baptist Church, Fifty seventh Street between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, on Thursday, D.cember 8 1887. Drs. 
Kittredge and Halbard and the Ray. EF Walpole Warren 
are expected to be among the speakers. 

—-The Rov. Dr. Luther T. Townsend, of Boston Univer- 
sity, occupied the pulpit in Plymouth Church Sunday at the 
morning and evening services. The call for a meeting of 
the church and soctety to-morrow night, to consider the 
question of calling a permanent pastor, was read again. 
—The Home for the Friendless in this'city was established 
in 1848 by the American Female Gaardian Society for the 
protection of homeless and friendless women and children. 
Daring the last year its inmates have numbered 526; 130 
adults and 396 children. Of the latter class 75 have been 
provided with homes by adoption. Since the opening of the 
Home over 31,000 have been sheltered, and upwards of 
6,000 little ones sent to happy homes in the country. An 
appeal is now made by the Society for money, provisions, or 
clothing to ald in its anuual Thanksgiving feati val. 

—The Rav. William Chester will be installed associate 
pastor of Phillips Presbyterian Church, corner Madison 
Avenue and Seventy-third Street, this city, on Monday even- 


j ing, November 21, at 8 o’clock. The Rey. Charles Park- 


hurst, D D., will preach the sermon, the Rey. Dr. John 
Hall will deliver the charge to the people, and the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby wil deliver the charge to the pastor. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Congregationalist ’’ published in its last week’. 
issue the report of @ postal-cird vote obtained through the 
mails from Honorary Members of the American Bard 
who were present at Springfield. This posta!-card vote 
was in respect to two questions—first, whether the mem- 
bers thus invited to v te approve the action of the Corpo- 
rate Members on the subj:ct of Councils; second, whether 
they approve the action of the Corporate Members ap- 
proving the course of the home districts. F.ve hundred 
and forty-six letters were sent; 452 or nearly eighty-three 
per cent. ,replied; of those replying, seventeen per cent. 
disapproved of everything done, sixty-eight per cent. ap- 
proved of everything done, and the remainder approv d in 
part and disapproved in part. The ‘‘ Congregationalist ’' 
concludes that if,the Honorary Members had voted, seventy- 
four per cent. would have voted with the majority, twenty- 
efx per cent. with the minority, assuming that this postal- 
card vote furnishes a fair indication of the convictions of 
the Honorary Members. 

—The celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding, by Richard Allen, of the African Methodist F pis- 
copal Church was observed last week at Ture Chapel, N.ow- 
port, R. I., by four days’ services. 

—The Congregational church at Hubbardston, Mass , has 
jast dedicated a new chapel. The Rev. J. F. Norton, of 
Natick, delivered the historical"addre:s. The chapel cost 
$2,150. 

—The Rav. Arthur May Kuapp has just sailed from Bos- 
ton for Japau as a representative of the American U nitarlan 
Association. A crowded farewell meeting was held in the 
Second Church on Sanday of last week. Addresses were 
made by President Eliot, of Harvard, the Rev. E E Hale, 
and the Rev. Brooke H-rford. Mr. Knapp said: ‘The 
errand on which you send me Is conceived with no spirit of 
assumption, but with that true spirit of respect which is at 
the very foundation of our faith. Mine is not a theologica! 
mission; it isan embassy to voice the epirit of that faith 
in which there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor bar- 
barian. I go to learn as well as to teach ; I go, not to con- 
vert, but to confer with a people to whom for the tirst time 
our faith sends a representative, not in assumption, but in 
sympathby.”’ 

—At Yale College an important addition has this year 
been made tothe college curriculum. A course of system- 
atic study of the B ble is now offered to the students as an 
optional. The subject will be considered both from a his- 
torical and literary standpoint, and will require consider- 
able solid work upon the part of those who take it up, but 
the results which are sure to follow will be of inestimable 
value. The studies wi!l be furnished by Professor Harper, 
of Yale ; Professor Ballantine, of Oberlin ; Professor B2echer, 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, and Professor Burroughs, 
of Amherst, and presented in the ‘‘Old Testament Stnu- 
dent.” 

—fiome timeago the Asylum Street Congregational Church 
of Hartford, Conn., sent a bel! to the church in Kalgan, 
China, and in due time received a letter written on red paper 
and addressed to ‘‘ The Charch in the Great and Beantifn] 
Kingdom, for you all toopsn.’’ Thisis a translation of the 
letter, which was signed by thirty-four mombers of the 
Kalganchurch: ‘ 1887—Chinese fifth month, twenty-fourth 
day, which is the American seventh morth, twenty-fourth 
day. The descendants of Shem in the Congregational 
church, Protestant denomination, of the city of Kalgan, dis- 
trict of Wan-ch’uan, department of H’susan-Hua, province 
of Chih-li, in the Chinese Empire, heartily thank the de- 
scendants of Japhet in the Protestant Church, Congrega- 
tion denominstion, of tne city of Hartford, of the State of 
Connecticut, in the great and beanutifal kingdom, for the 
unspeakable favor of presenting them witha bell. Theglad 
tidings of the Saviour has a beautiful tongue to speak it 
forth. A gift from heaven, received on earth, it is the 
myriad good fortune of China: ‘ When the brazen mountain 
burst asunder the brazen bell began to ring.’ This insig- 
nificantly small scrap of paper cannot adequately express 
the reverence felt by us inch-long bits of grass. We—each 
the tail end of the church—members of the church, all here- 


—Work has begun on the new building of the Rutgers 


with bow and present our thanks.”’ 


WEST AND SOUTH 

—The New E igiand Church of Chicago hospttably wel- 
comed the delegates and friends of the Woman’s Board of 
M'sstons for the Interlor on the 24 and 31 inst. The 
thoughtful and intel'igent faces of the crowded andiencer 
were evidence of the character of the women who uphold 
the cause of Foreign Missions in our churches. The ad- 
dresses of Mrs. Capron were an inspiring feature of the 
meetings. Without describing the country or the customs, 
as ig usualiy done, she gave siinple and !mpressiva stories 
of the way in which she had been plinting tne seed of 
Gospel truth in India for thirty years 
by face and manner as we!l a3 by words, won ths attention 
of all, and broucht especially to the young ladies a vision 
of the wide opportunity and beautiful service, as well as 
the difficulty and sslf-sacrifice. of her work tn China. Per- 
hap: nothing wore stirred the hearts of the audience than 
the sight of the children’s mission bands, for whom a special 
service had been arranged Wednesday afternoon 

—At the last meeting of the Cong-ezational ministers of 
San Fcanetsco, the R:y. I. Dwinel!, of the Theolog- 
ical S:-minary, read his report of the meeting of tha Board 
of Foreign Misstons, taking an oppoalte view to thr sharp 
criticisms enunciated by D*. Birrows. The Sin Fvanciseo 
** Balletin’’ says: ‘* It was listened to with a great deal of 
‘nterest, and after its conclusion alively discusston of the 
stand taken by the Board took place. Toe paper supported 
the action of the American Board, ston'ly danytng that the 
proscription of those who accepted the Andover v ews was 
any interference with Christian liberty of opinion. The 
other Protessor in the Theologica! Seminary, Dr. Moar, 
supported Dr. Dwinell, as did EF litor Kimball, of the ** Pa- 
cific.’’ The Rev. Dr, Barrows led the opposition tn a strong 
speech, and the Rev. Mr. Cruzan, of the Third Church, the 
Rev. W. C. Pond, of B2athany Church; and the Ray. T. R. 
Bacon, of Berkeley, supported him. 

—The freedmen at Lumberton, N. C, will goon open a 
reading room, which wili be unsectarian. Money and books 
are needed. The Rev. D:. L A. Ratherford, missionary 
among the freedmen, wou'd be pleased to have friends aid 
him in fitting up the reading room. 

—At several recent communion seasons in Piymonth Con- 
gregational Church (the R:v. C. F. Thwing’s), Minneapolis, 
Minn., there have been from twenty-five to thirty-five new 
members received by letter and on confession. Of the 
thirty one received Nov. 7 (sight on confe*sion), there were 
persons from eight different Sates and six different Chris- 
tian denominations. At the regular Monday meeting of the 
evangelical ministers of Minneapolis, November 7, the Rev 
Dr. J C. Holbrook read, by request, a rev ew of the Rev. 
Austin Will+y’s ‘History of the Auti-Slavery Confl ct in 
State and Nation.’’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAT, 


—Ed ward C. Porter has resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Church of Greenwich, Conn. if 

—S W. Powell hag been fustailed as pastor at the church at 
Otis Center, Mass, 

—George Michael has accepted a call to Manitou, Colo., and 
has been appointed a general mf-stonary and evang> list for the 
State, 

—C,. P Croft, of Simsbury, Conn., has received a call from the 
church !n Terryvi'le. 

Lewis W Hicks, of Wethersfield, Conn., has resigned on 
account of i!l health. : 

—George S. Rollins, of (anterbury, N. H., ace*pta a eall to 
Wilmington, N. 

—W.R. Terrett, of Siratoga Springs, N. ¥., declines a eall to 
Th°maseton, Conn. 

—G. M. Feanklin. of Richmond, Mich., has resigned. 

—E. S. Smith declines a call to Hammond, Ill. 

—J M. Campbell accepts a call to Grand Ledge, M'ch. 

—H A. accep’s a call to the Smith M-mortal 
Church, Grand Ripids, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN 


—E W. Long has been Installed as pastor of the church tn 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 

—W.G Stewart has been in:talled as pa-tor of the church tn 
Dunbar, Pa 

—B. F Wilson has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Spartanburg, S. © 

—E 8H. Rugg bas be*n instalied as pastor of the Six*h Church. 
Albany, N. Y. 

—E. L. Hermance, for seventeen years pastor of the church at 
W bite Plains, N. Y., has res'gred 

—T. H. Leed has become pastor of Coneord “harch, Danvil'e. 
Ky. 

—W.A Dunning accepis a cal! to G'lberteville, N Y. 

—C.N. Frost has been Installed as pas‘or of the church at 
West Bay City, Mich 

EPISCOPAT, 

—F. W. Tompkins, Jr., of this city, has accepted a call tothe 
rectorsh!p of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn 

—W.L Robbins is to be assistant in pastora! work of Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, N. Y. 

—F. S. Ballantyne has become rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Scranton, Pa 

—C. M. Young ts now rector of St. Paul's Church, sreenville, 
Onio. 

—William Gardam has bee ome rector of the parish of Fart- 
bault, Miun. 

—L. H. Schubert has become rector of Christ Chureh, Cox 
sackte N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—N. B. Randal! has received a cal! to the Baptist church at 
Hunter’s Point, N. Y : 

—W. A. Dumont has resigned the pustorato of the Reformed 
Church at Hastings-on-Hudson, NY. 

—J. H. Crousaz has been tnstalled as pastor of the Reformed 
Church in Sayville, N. Y. 

—S. 8. Rice has been installed as pastor of the Untveraalist 
church of Marlboro’, Mass. 

—Henry Strukoff, of the German Baptist chureh at Buffalo, 
N. Y., died last week. 


M s3 Porter, ~ 
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Books AND UTHORS. 


IFORNIA—A SOCIAL STUDY.’ 


Readers of™fBret Harte’s stories will do well to buy 
or borrow P@fessor Royces ‘‘ History of California.” 
The first half of it they will perhaps skim—some of them 
will skip it entirely ; but the second half they will find 
more interesting than thefr novelist—or, better, their 
romanticist. In the social life of early California there 
isso much that is grotesque and surprising that, while 
this element half destroys the reality of the novel, it 
adds a zest to our interest {n the history. 

The conquest of California, the narrative of which 
fills the first psrt of Mr. R yce’s volume, is a subjact 
that will attract serious students, and ite chfef value 
to them will be the lesson in national humility it 
teaches. It is a wery unfortunate thing that most of 
our histories, especially our school histories, have been 
written with the most reckless disregard for historical 
truth. In an attempt to In:ptre American patriotism 
they have succeeded fn {nspiring American presumption 
and intolerance. This book of Mr Ryce’s, while very 
wholesomely American in spirit, makes no attempt to 
obscure the real nature of the political events he 
describes. In our se!zire of Cillfornia the only virtue 
which the American nation displayed was the doubtful 
one of being ashamed of {ts own avarice. and attemp'- 
ing in every possible way to disgu'se its motive. Mr. 
Royee has summed up our attitude in a most admirable 
fashion : 

American as conq1sror,’’ he says, * is unwilling to 
appear in public asa pure aggressor; he dare not seiz3 a 
California as Rassia has seized s> mach land in Asta, or as 
Napoleon, with fall French approval, s3!z3d whatever he 
wanted. The American wants to persnade, not only the 
world, but himseif, that he is doing God services in a peace- 
able spirit even when he violently takes what he is deter- 
mined to get. . . . Ocher peonles, more used to shedding 
civilized blooa, would have swallowed the interasts of the 
people of twenty such Californias as that of 1846 without a 
gasp. ... But our national plans had to be formed s0 as 
to offend our *qi1eamish natures as little as possible. Oar 
national conscisncs was not oaly sqisamish, but also, in 
those days, not a little hypocritical.’’ 

In general the grotesq ie features in the early history 
of California do notexhibit themselves until the arrival 
of the ‘‘ forty-niners,’”’ but in the formation of the ‘‘ Bear 
Flag Republic” we have an episode {n which Fourth: 
of July Amoricanism outiid itself in a way that no 
caricaturist would ever have dared to depict. When 
the handful of Amaricain settlers. at the instigation of 
Fremont, started the insurrectlon and captured the 
town of S.noms, one of thelr number named Ide placed 
himself at tha head of the movement by issuing the 
proclamation setting forth the principles upon which a 
new republic was to be founded. This document he 
spent days in preparing, and when finally he had thi-ty 
coples of it ready to be sent to different sections of the 
territory, he had almost worn out his own constitution 
in his eff rt to establish that of the State. Tae prin- 
ciples of the ideal government which he proclaimed 
were a mixture of Rousseaulsm, raw Americanism, and 
a number of ingredients drawn from Ide’s own erratic 
personality : 

‘* Equal rights would of course prevail; and to this end, 
in the first place, there shou'd be no taxation of ‘ virtuous, 
industrious, se!f governing free men,’ and all compulsory 
taxation should therefore be inflicted upon criminals.... 
Asa still more important requisite of good government, 
there shonid be no compulsory military or other service to 
maintain the cause of liberty : ‘for that [namely, compul- 
sion} would prove that its people were unworthy of its 
blessings or that those blessings were no longer worth 
enjoying.’’ 

Ide himself tells us that ‘‘ By the unanimous vote of 
the garrison, all the powers of the four departments [ pf 
governmen'] were conferred upon the commander [him- 
self]; yet Democracy was the ruling principle that 
settled every measure, Vox Popull our rule” Mr. 
Royce, in commenting upon this, says very patly that 
without doubt the garrison “ did confer not only on Ide 
but on every man alike the powers of the four depart- 
ments—namely, ag concerned his own person.” In 
short, the entire plan of the new republic was ‘‘ govern- 
ment by general good humcr.” 

But the oddities and crudities do not end here. The 
great plan of the free government must be got into the 
minds of the benighted native Californians of the 
Sonoma district. Ide forthwith had a good number of 
them arrested and crowded into the ‘“ calaboose.” 
Then, speaking through an interpreter, he explained to 
them the ‘‘high and holy” aims of the revolution, 
showing them how the common rights of men had been 
shamefully denied by those hitherto in authority. He 
had brought them to the calaboose, he told them, ‘‘ not 
to rob them of their liberty, but that they might be- 
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come acquainted with: his unalterable purpose.” Such 
was the Baar Flag Republic before Fremont openly 
interfered and hostilities were begun along the Rio 
Grande. * 

But the chief interest in California as a social study 
begins with the arrival of the gold hunters. It was then 
that the State was morally and socially tried as no other 
American community hasever been. ‘‘ Nowhere elss,” 
says Mr. Royce, ‘‘have Americans so completely and 
in sO narrow compass shown both ths true nobility and 
the true weakness of our national character.” Every 
form of brutal passion had full sweep, and every form 
of moral courage had to be developed in order to con- 
tend with it. Often the brutality and the heroism are 
exhibited {n the same person. ‘‘ Whoever fs too tender- 
souled to see any moral beauty or significance in events 
that involve much foolishness, drunkenness, brutality, 
and lust, must find hits innocent {aterests satisfied else- 
where.” Often we find a community in which social 
order seems to have been well established lapsing back 
into sem! barbarism. All the mistakes and folly which 
character’z2 a headstrong youth were repeated among 
the new communities where no external restralats ex- 
tated and self-restraint had not yet had time to develop 
itself. 

The Californians of the mining camps were almost 
exclusively Americans. The foreigners were so few in 
number that their soclal influence was scarcely felt, 
except upon the character of the amusements. The 
entire social development, therefore, was thoroughly 
American. Every sec'ion of our couutry was repre 
sented. The Southerners at once came to the front in 
politics, and the Northerners in money-getting. Exch 
mining camp was a separate republic, inhabited by a lot 
of homeless men. S:range to say, the initial period of 
n? government was usually short, and was followed by 
a period ia which, without formal organ{zition, every 
man in the community could be relied upon to help 
enforce the brief unwritten code of laws. 


‘* Two or three of the simplest crimes, once proved against 
aman, met with theswiftest punishment—potty theft with 
flogging and banishment, graver crimes with death; al- 
though every accused man was given, in all the more 
orderly camps, the right of trial, and usually of trial by 
jary, in the presence of assembled miners. . . . Two Amer- 
ican qualities, tie willingness to compromise matters in 
dispate, and the desire to be in public on pleasant terms 
withfeverybody, worked wonders for good order. We read 
on good authority of gold left in plain sight, unguarded 
and unmolested for days together; of grave disputes in- 
volving vast wealth decided by calm arbitration ; of weeks 
and months daring which many camps lived almost free 
from secret theft and quite free from open violence.”’ 


But this period of impromptu government, which so 
nearly approached the Anarchists’ Utopla, was not des- 
tined to last. As the commualty grew, the number of 
adventurers, saloon keepers, yamblers, grew with it, 
and every man without a family felt a selfish interest In 
shirking his public responsibilities As soon as this 
eocial laziness became common, {it almost immediately 
became universal. Then the elements of disorder gained 
the upper hand, and demoralization set in. Even before 
the close of the year 1848, which was par earcellence the 
year of spontaneous good order, we find a decided 
change for the worse, and already a general sense of 
insecurity. Nobody any longer leit his gold in his tent, 
but carried it with him. The number of “ missing ” 
men was considerable. Occasionally a dead body 
would be seen fidating in the river, a circumstance 
which was considered evidence enough of foul play, 
since it was said at the mines that a gold-digger who 
was drowned by accident ‘‘ought to have enough gold 
about him to keep his body under water.” 

But the worst of the disorder did not bec»me preva- 
lent until after the State Constitution had been adopted 
and the regular administration of justice nominally 
established. Then there was general relaxation on all 
sides. The courts were unreliable, and there was merely 
the epsemodic execution of moblaw. The effect of this 
in lessening crime was at best only temporary. Yet it 
was justified by the very best of citizens, who sald, ‘‘ To 
deliver the prisoners to the civil authorities would be 
tantamount to an acquittalof them, and would do no 
good further than to help fill the pockets of the 
lawyers ” 

Mr. R>yce’s treatment of mirers’ justice will be new 
to most readers. Yet they will at once recognize its 
absolute fairness. The joviality of the lynching scenes, 
which figures so prominently in the popular Western 
romances, had no existence. The good humored treat- 
ment of crime was indeed a common characteristic of 
the camps, but the lynching affair always sprang from 
a revulsion against this customary mood. ‘‘ Just because 
the miner was accustomed to be so tolerant and easy- 
going, these moments of the outburst of popular fury 
found him, whether orderly or not, in all typical cases 
merciless, deaf to all pathetic appeals, unconscious of 
anything save the immediate public necessity. What 
element of comedy remained in some of these affairs 
was generally an unconsciouselement.” In only one of 


the instances of miners’ justice given in the volume does 
the element of comedy appear, and then merely from 
the business-like, matter-of fact seriousness of the record. 
It is as follows : 

‘The meeting having been called to order, Mr. Campbell 
was appointed Chairman, and Cyrus Hurd, Jr , Secretary. 

** On motion, it was resolved that Dr. A. Bardt be whipped 
for said thefts. 

**On motion, it was resolved that Dr. Bardt should receive 
thirty-nine lashes on the bare back, and leave the mines in 
three days. 

**It was moved and seconded that Dr. Bardt should be 
cropped. The motion on being put was negatived unan- 
imously. 

**Oa motion, it was resolved that Dr. Bardt be whipped 
by the Constable, Mr. Thompson, with a rope. 

**Oa motion, it was resolved that the Constable should 
proceed at once to the discharge of his da‘y,”’ etc. 

Most of the scenes of this type have about them a kind 
of terrible pathos, or else a savage fury which shows 
how easily the fostinct of justice may becoms the pas- 
sion of vengeance. 

Did not the lack of space forbid, tne reviewer would 
like to outline the history of a typical mining camp, and 
that of the social evolution of San Francisco. Ina the 
case of the camp we would find first a ‘‘ period of easily 
secured peace, then carelessly criminal tolerance, then 
brutally intolerant degeneracy, und then the final 
wretched dissolu.fon.” In the case of San Francisco, of 
course, the reckless abandonment of the early period 
was followed by one of sober self consciousness, out of 
which came the rebirth of social order. The entire field 
of study is unique in character and in value, and Mr. 
Royce has developed it in such a way as to interest the 
thinker on morals and politics as well as the mere lover 
of soclal odditles and romantic incidents. Very often a 
book review can and should relleve its reader from all 
need of getting the book. But ia the caseof Mr. R>yce’s 
volume such a review would be alike impossible and 
undesirable. 


GUATEMALA.’ 

Although this is a work of considerable s!z3, the 
author very properly describes it as a sketch. It does 
not pretend to give an exhaustive or complete account 
of all the features and phases of nature and life in 
Guatemala, although it does give a great amount of 
information on most matters of importance. The value 
of the work lies in its interest as a record of travel. Mr. 
Brigham was fortunate in visiting a country which, 
although not very remote from ourselves, has received 
little attention at the hands of travelers, and about 
which comparatively little has been written. Ia this 
day, when everybody travels, and almost everybody 
writes a book about his travels, this was a piece of great 
good fortune. Mr. Brigham explored the country along 
all its leading routes, visited its principal cities, studied 
its natural features, its institu‘ions, and its habits of life. 
Without assuming to scientific completeness and accu- 
racy, he has given us a full and very interesting record 
of his observations in all these directions. Mr. Brigham’s 
camera was in constant use, and the illustrations which 
it furnishes add greatly to the interest of his story. As 
an example of the narrative atyle of the book, we reprint 
the following description of Guatemala Clty: 


‘© We were now in the principal city of Central America— 
a@ city well wortby of study; but not at all a representative 
one for all that. After the earthquake of Santa Maria, in 
1773, had ruined the beautiful city of Antigua Guatemala, 
the inhabitants sought a more stable site, further from the 
slopes of the great volcanoes; and the Valley of the Her- 
mitage was selected, toward the north. Here was the half 
church, half fortress, that still interests the visitor; but all 
around was a sterile plain, and its elevation and distance 
from any port seemed most unfavorable to the growth of a 
large city. Eighty four miles separate Gu temala City 
from its port of San José; while the Atlantic ports are 
more than a hundred leagues away, with no carriage-road 
between. Ia spite of these and other disadvantages, 
the city of Saint James has grown to be the largest and 
most important of Central America. It numbers among tits 
churches some of the finest in the country ; and its other 
public baiidings are of imposing size, if devoid of any 
architectural merit. Almost all the houses are of one 
story, and the paved streets, laid out at right angles, and of 
nearly uniform width, do not attract the stranger as he 
rides over the exceedingly rough pavement. Indeed, our 
first impressions were very uafavorable; for we had not 
seen Coban, Quezaltenango, Solola, and Antigua—all of 
them much more beautiful than any part of Guatemala 
City. It was not till we were well out of the city that we 
were pleased with it—not until it became a confused mass 
of white walls almost hidden in foliage, with the church 
towers rising above, and in the distance those two noble 
volcanoes higher still, their heads well in the clouds. A 


‘city of sixty thousand inhabitants, with its houses extend- 


ing six miles north and south, with a population of many 
nations and tribes—mingling the sixteenth with the nine- 
teenth century in many customs and business ways—was 
not to be seen at a glance, was not to be understood even 
after a sojourn of a few days. We envied the faculty of 
our English cousins who can come to America, spend a few 


1 Guatemala; The Land of the Quetzal. A Sketch by William 
T. Brigham. (New York ; Charles Soribner’s Sons. 8yo. $83.) 
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weeks—even days—and then go home and write with more 
knowledge of the places they have just glanced at than the 
inhabitants ever possessed. 

‘* Ag we entered the city we passed at some distance the 
fort of San José; and it was significant that the guns all 
pointed toward the city it was supposed to protect. Tak- 
ing no interest in military matters, which I am constrained 
to believe are undesirable if not unnecessary relics of a 
barbarous age, I did not go any nearer to see whether, as in 
the case of San Felipe, the guus were more deadly to those 
within than those cutside the fort; but the walls looked 
queer, and we were assured that they were of adobe, 
painted to imitate stone blocks—a kivd of Quaker wall. 

‘* Although the plaza is always the principal focus of a 
Spanish town, no street ever leads directly to it, all 
lead by it, as if accidentally ; and so we found ourselves in 
the public square of Gaatemala before we had been an 
hour in the city. It was simply a square taken from the 
tiresome rectangles of the city ; and only on one sile had 
The Government 
had suppressed the priestly power; but its monument still 
towered above the very insignificant buildings used as 
government offices. This metropolitan cathedral is about 
two hundred and seventy five feet lorg, with some archi- 
tectural pretensions, but belittled by its front towers, which 
were aided a few yearsago. The colossal statues of the 
four Evangelists which gaard the platform in front de 
tract from: the effect of a good fecade. The intertor ts 
In a vault beneath the church repose the remains 
of Rafael Carrera, the former President of the Republic. 
On the evening of the seventh of December the whole front 
was illuam{nated with small lamps; in honor of the Immacnu- 
late Conception. Within was a large dll dressed to repre- 
sent the Virgin Mary, ‘sanctissima, purissima, caramba /— 
carissima,’ as we heard a young heathen exclaim. Sbe 
stood on a blue ball spangled with stars, and trod the 
culebra grande as at Eascuintia. All the choir boys wore 
ecarlet robes It seemed as though the attendants rather 
hustled the gauze angels which trod on snakes in !m- 
{tation of Madonna. The other chrrches were numerous, 
and the more !mposinz date from the days of the Spanish 
domination, when all good things, including plenty of 
money, were in priestly hands. Perhaps the most curious 
of all the churches is that one on the Cerro del Carmen 
which antedates the city. Santiago carried my camera out 
to the distant hill, from which I not only brought away a 
picture of the church, but also chose that position for a 
view of the city, after patiently waiting for the clouds to 
roll away from the volanoes of Fnego and Agua. The 
cburch itself seems more a fortress than a temple of the 
Prince of Peace. The heavy gates stood ejar, and we 
entered the churchyard of two centuries agone. In the 
midst stood a round tower, seemingly solid, and decorated 
by a fillet carved with cherubim in low relief. Within the 
dark church all was still and deserted; only the graves 
beneath the pavement of tombstones were tenanted. A 
curtain hung before the image at the altar, and a carefully 


written notice reqnested the visitor not tounc%ver the Vir- 


gin withont permission of the sacristan. In the bell-tower 
hung a bell with the date 1748—twenty eight years before 
the city was built within its sound, when the heavy, awkward 
burden must have been brought with so much difficulty 
into this lonely valley. Two others, with the — 
modern date of 1872, hurg by its side.”’ 


SOUTHERN SILHOUETTES.’ 


Raaders of The Caristian Unafon have not forgotten 
Mrs Walworth's capital story of Southern life. the 
‘*New Man of Rossmere,” and many of them have 
doubtless followed her work in her more recent novels, 
Duriog the past winter the ‘‘ Evening Post” of this city, 
whose contributions are of an exceptionally high liter- 
ary quality, bas been printing a series of sketches of the 
old order of things in the South, under the title of 
Southern Stihouettes.” These sketches have attracted 
a good deal of attention, and, !n response to a general 
desire, are now published in book form, with Mrs. Wal- 
worth’s name on the title page. We are confident that 
this volume will still further advance her position as a 
writer, and still further enlarge the constituency of her 
readers. 

Mrs. Walworth writes of ps0ple and times entirely 
to her. Baginntng her l{terary work at matu- 
rity, she has escaped artifictality of style and self-con- 
sciousness ; there {s no professfonal atmosphere about 
her work. She began to write because there were cer- 
tain things entirely famillar to her which stimulated her 
power of description and inspired her with a strong 
impulse toward expression. Simplictty, directness, 
strong sympathy with character and life, have always 
marked her work, and these qualitfes are admirably 
illustrated in this volume. In a series of twenty-six 
chapters she has drawn, with a very familiar hand, a 
large number of portraits of the representative types of 
old Southern life. That life was full of strongly individ- 
ualized persons; men and women who could not have 
grown up amid any other environment than that which 
surrounded them. The humorous element entere1 largely 
into their lives, and wih this element Mrs. Walworth 
deals very successfully She has a keen sympathy with 
the men and women whom she describes, but she also 
has an equally keen appreciation of the humorous 
aspects of thelz charactersand lives. The soclety which 


1 Southern Silhouettes. By Jeannette H. Walworth. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. $1.75.) 


| bibition, are told in a graphic and attractive style. 


she describes is fast passing away, and it will be remem- 
bered as in its way one of the most interesting phases of 
social life in this country. It was Mrs. Walworth’s 
good fortune to possess an ample capital of literary 
material, and she has made admirable use of it in this 
volume. 


Reginald Pole, Cardinal Ar hbishop of Canterbury. An 
Historical Sketch, with an Introductory Prologue and a 
Practical Epilogue, by Frederic George Lee, D.D. (N w 
York: G. P. Putram’s Sons.) As in his previous volume 
Edward the S8ixtb, Dr. Lee has treated the facts 
the religious change with a distinctly theological or ecclesi- 
astical object in view. The bistory of Mary’s reign is told 
by him not with extraordinary vividness, nor with the 
addition of new facts. In truth. the account is, after all, 
somewhat meager, but, such as it is, we believe, quite true. 
It is not to be expected that Dr. Lee should see the philoso- 
pby of history, or should exhibit any novelties in his ac- 
count, because such eharacteristics are uncalled for in a 
polemical treatise. Dr. Lee is a memberof a society known 
as ‘‘ The Order of Corporate Reunion.’’ It is the object of 
this society to unite into one corporate, visible body all 
Christian communities where baptism is validly adminis- 
tered ; and the means of this union is to be submission to 
the See of Rome and to the asserted infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff. We fear that not many wi!l be found to 
enter into Dr. Lee’s spirit and way of looking at history. 
His presentation of the story of Pole and Mary is intended 
to show the manner in which corporate reunion ought to be 
realized. Between the Courch of Rome and the Church of 
England the Smithfield fires burn as flercely to-day as in 
1555, and Dr. Lee is a visionary if he does not perceive it. 
True, the evils of England are great; the cause for appre- 
hension touching the orthodoxy of many of the English 
clergy is jaetifiable ; public morals are not what they should 
be ; but let Dr. Lee ask himself if Rome is certain to cure 
them. Are the morals of Roman Catholic countries adm!- 
rable ? Are the Roman clergy famous in history for indefect- 


ible faith? Are the injustices and false jadgments of the 


Roman Caria urknownto Dr. Lee? Ia what, then, i«t such a 
corporate reunion as he advocates going to better the 
religious state of England? This book, with its etched 
portrait of Pole, its title-page in red and black, !ts perfect 
paper end print, isa gem of the bookmaker’s art. Those 
who occupy Dre. Lee’s point of view will pr'ze it as a 
va uable contribation to the history of the Reformation—or 
do they prefer to call it deformation? 


Certain material originally gathered for use in the prep- 
aration. of the last United States census has been turned 
to good account by Susan Coolidge in making A Short 
History cf the City of Philadelphia (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $125.) The story of the good old town is told 
from the earlis t settlement to the present day. Its Swec- 
ish colonists, the succeeding Quaker colony, Penn and 
his successors, the noble part played by Pailadelphia in 
the Revolutionary War, the later growth and development 
of the city, and its culmination in the great Centennial Ex- 
The 
book closes with a compendium of important facts re- 
lating to the material welfare and municipal government. 
Here is a short extract showing that the mythical Blaoe Laws 
of Connecticut had to some extent a counterpart in Penn- 
sylvania: 

‘““Fhe stone prison on High and Third Streets was begun in 
1718, and was probably the first built for the use of the colony, 
‘the barbarous appendages of whipping-post, plilery, and 
stocks were placed full in the pubic eye, hard by High Street, 
directly in front of the Market’ These punisbments were in 
use tillthe Revolution. In 1720 the penalty of death was in- 
fli-ted for the making and passing of counterfeit dollars -t e 
first case inthe colonies. In 1705 men were fined twenty shillings 
for laboring on the Sabbath day, and ten for being found tip- 
pling iw a tavern on that same day. Profane swearing was a 
punisnable offense. Barbers were indicted for shaving per- 
sons on ‘First Day,’ and for ‘trimming hair.’ In 1731 a 
woman was burned alive pubiicly for the murder of her hus- 
band It was not till after the coming 1a of our own century 
that the present penitentiary system was inaugurated. Down 


“to the Revolution, slavery was a feature of Philadelphia life, 


and it was a common incident for family servaucts to be sent to 
jail to recelve a dozen lashes as punishment for acts of insub- 
ordination.”’ 


The Elements of Modern Do nestie Medicine. By Henry G. 
Hanchett, MD. (New York: Charles T. Hariburt.) This 
is a carsfuliy prepared and well-written work by a disc‘ple 
of Hahnemann, and will prove of interest and value to 
those who pin their faith in matters medical to the horm>- 
pathic school of practice. The author’s language is simple 
and untechnical, and his directions for treatment so plain 
that it is impossible to misconstrue his meaning. He says 
many good things, and says them well. He strongly and 
jastly condemns the practice of dosing a child with sooth- 
ing sirup, and, calling attention to the fact that the active 
agent in the soothing sirup is opium, warns emphatically 
against the use of any preparation of this dangerous drug. 
He also gives excellent advice when he says : ‘‘ Never tru-ta 
medical advertisement of any kind, or a physician who 
advertises, or take any patent or proprietary medicine, or 
nostrum of unknown composition, for any purpose what- 
ever.’’ The above are only examples of the many good 
things with which the pages of this book are filled ; and, 
while it gives us pleasure to speak thus higoly of the work, 
we think it but jast to the reader to call attention to some 
advice in its pages which we consider dangerous. For in- 
stance, in speaking of the clotuing of children, p. 84: ‘* Let 
the little rascal go barefooted, and bareheaded if he will, 
even in winter, unless he complains of cold. But do no; 
put flannel next the skin. . . . And don’t trouble the active 
boy with an overcoat in winter, until he thinks of it and 
asks for it of his own motion.’’ Again, speaking of vaccin- 


ation, p. 86: ‘* Noconsideration should Indueea parent who 
cares for the health of the little innocert unter his charge 
to permit the useless and dangerenus operstion to be per- 
formed either at this or any other period of his life.”? Such 
teachings ars peraicions, and at variance with well-estab- 
lished facts, and cannot be tno strongly condemned. 


Evglish History by Contemporary Writers. Edited by 
F. York Powell I Edward I/l. His Wars. 1827-1860.. 
Arranged and edited by W J. Ashley MA II The Mis- 


ruleof Henry IIT. Salected and arranged by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. (New York: G. P Patnem’s Sos) The 
excellent idea of the Maison [uchette of Paris in publishing 
a series of historical volumes composed of selections from 
contemporary writers has been seiz*d upon for the benefit 
of English History. The general reader as well as the stu- 
dent will erj>y and apprectate the serles. The plan is to 
select epochs of history, and then, from chronicles, State 
papers, memoirs, letters, and contemporary literature of 
the times, to make such selections as would give a con- 
nected story of the period, possess'!ng the color and atmos- 
phere of the epoch. The result, when discreetly wrought, 
would result ina vivid picture of the religious, political, 
intellectual, and social life of the day. Toeach volume are 
added a few illxstrations, an apperdix of genealogical 
stemmata, an account of the authors cited, and, when 
needed, a Thus the reader is brought face to face 
with the feelings or temper of the time he is reading about. 
The two volumes of the series which have already appeared 
are valuable and interesting They cannot fall to give sat- 
isfaction both for edncational nse and for general reading. 
We look with pleasing antic!pations for the succeeding vol- 
nmes, assured that if they keep up to the standard of these 
works the success of the series certain. 


The Hundredth Man. By Frank R_ Stockton (New 
York: The Century Co. $150.) Most readers, we imag- 
ine, who have fo'lowed the course of Mr Stockton’s second 
venture into the field held by writers of “‘ regular novels’’ 
will agree that the real h-ro of the book, and, if not ** the 
hundreith man,” at least a man ont of a hundred, fs Enoch 
Ballripple, the shrew, homely, and d-yly humorous oppo- 
nent of the gentlemaniv S‘all, surreptitions proprietor of 
Vatoldi’s restaurant. <A better character the author has 
never drawn, and the rich fun of the situation when Enoch 
is condacting the restaurant in a way to turn the proprie- 
tor’s hair white and under his very eye, while the latter dare 
not evan intimate his displeasure, is inimitable and Stock- 
toresque to a degree. In truth, we must confes that the 
history of Vatoldi’s restaurant seems better carried out 
than that of G:iy Armatt’s love vicissitudes and Mr. Are 
thur Stratford’s extraordinary self-rennnciation. In all 


reputation for originality, oddness, and ingenuity. The 
novel, as a whole, will hardly rank with ‘‘ The Late Mrs. 
Null.”” but the great body of readers who like a quiet 
chuckle better than a broad laugh, and who can appreciate 
the difference between the sly and qnaint spirit of humor 
in Mr. Stockton’s style and the farc'cal grotesqueness of 
the average ‘‘ American humorist,’’ will find a great deal 
here to confirm their jadgment and increase their admira- 
tion. 


The Earth Trembled. By E.P Roe. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & C>) This is the latest of Mr. Roe’s novels, and 
turns, as its title indicates, on the Charleston earthquake. 
Mr. Roe has shown considerable skill in availing himself 
of events of recent public interest as affording dramatic 
situations, and practical wisdom in locating his stories in 
different times and localities, so as to Introduce a variety 
of what we may call scenic ¢ffects. This story is in this 
and other respects marked by the characteristics of his 
previous stories: rapidity of movement and ingenuity in 
the invention of dramatic situations, which are not always, 
perhaps, natural, but rarely transcend possibility or seri- 
ously tax credniity. The religious element is not as notable 
as In the earlier stories, and the characters are not drawn 
with as firm a hand as in some; the most strongly marked 
personalities are those of Mr. Bod'ne, the ex-Confederate 
eoldier, and Mr. Houghton, the Yankee Charlestonian. 
The volume appears to us inferior in dramatic power to 
‘* Barriers Burned Away,’’ and less skillfal and finished 
than From Jest to Esarnest’’ or ‘Opening a Chestnut 
Barr,’’ and it ia lacking in those descriptions in which Mr. 
Roe shows, in some of his stories, such a lover-like famil- 
larity with nature. Asa study of the social problem of 
reconstruction it 8s, we suspect, the fruit of too brief an 
investigation of the phase of life of which it treats. 


Faint Yet Pursuing, and Other Sermons. By Edward J. 
Hardy. M A. author of ‘‘ How to be Happy Thongh Mar- 
ried.’’ (New York: Scribner & Welford.) There are several 
characteristics of these sermons that recommend them tothe 
sermon-reading public. They are sort, not abrupt, but 
complete. Seldom is there any evidence of a haste to 
get through. Brevity has been attained by a simplicity 
of treatment The author never gets lost in metaphysical 
niceties, or in theological abstracttons. His sermons are 
direct, shooting straight at the mark every time. They are 
aiso manly, and were composed chiefly for soldiers. Mr. 
Hardy believes in a discreet use of anecdote and historical 
allusion, and practices his belief. Not the least valuable 
part of the bock is the introduction, entitled ‘‘ Homiletical 
Thoughts’ It contatos valaable and practical hints upon 
the art of preaching. The sermons themselves are both 
modal and suggestive to sermon makers. 


Pine and Paim. By Moncare D. Conway. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.) As the title intimates, this is astory 
of the North and the South; and its events occur in the 
period jast preceding the war. Two young men, both high- 
minded, intelleetually honest, and of brillant personal 


| qualifications, one of the purest Southern descent, the other 


the threads of his story, however, the anthor preserves his — 
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of the best Northern culture—meet in the Harvard Law 
School, form a deep attachment, quarrel on the slavery 
issue, attempt to fizht a duel, become reconciled, and after 
graduation set out, the Boston man to study slavery in the 
Sonth, the Virzinian to examine the Northern conditions of 
labor in the eu'se of a mill operative. Theresult isthat the 
Southerner soon fiads himself engaged in a desparate at 
tempt to savaarnnaway slave, while the Northern repre- 
sentative is the beloved gnest of a generous, earnest, and 
Christian master of athousand slaves. Thus each sees the 
best and brightest side of the people he is studying. The 
idea is a good one, and in the maia wel! carried out. There 
are brilliantly written and, we presune, faithful pictures of 
an era which is already becoming dim in our recollection. 
The story interest is considerable, and in the earlier part of 
the novel the plot is presented in a dramatic way. The 
closing chap*ers, however, are hurried, overcrowded with 
incident, and inartistic. 

Mr. Jimes Bildwin has doneexceilent work by retelling in 
a very interesting style som: of the great Norse myths and 
traditions, and in the same spirit h» now has retold, under 
the title of The @/den tha most famous and poetic 
of the Greek myths. These stories ought to be a part of 
the education of every child, con‘ainiag as they do not only 
the most beantifal examp'ss of the Geek postic imagina- 
tion, out the thouzit of the Greeks concerning life and 
their part in it. These stories, moreover, have entered so 
largely into literature that no one can hope to understand 
much of the best writing of every kind without some famil- 
faritv wih then. In this volame Mr. Baldwin uses his 
material with excellent judgment, and retells these famous 
tales in a way to interest young readers. The volume itself 
is one of rate beanty asa piece of book-making. It is very 
tastefully printed, very eff actively bound, and contains a 
nnmb>rof illustrations of exq ulsite refinement and delicacy. 
(New York ; Cuarlos 8 >ribner’s Sons.) 

The Boy Travelers on the Congo By Thomas W. K 
(N-w York: Harper & Brothers. $3) Withfthe 
approach of the holiday season we are sure to receive Col- 
one] Kaox’s annual record of the adventures of his ‘‘ boy 
travelers,’ the popularity of which seems to increase as the 
series lengthens. This year the publishers had the happy 
thonght of acking Colone! Knox to condense and popular- 
iz> for hoys’ reading Stanley’s thrilling account of his 
famous journey ‘‘ Through the Dirk Continent.’’ This 
work has been carried out with great skill, all of the most 
exciting and adventurous pirt of the narrative being re- 
tained, and the whole recast into a shape particu’arly attract- 
ive tovoung read:rs. Of course the book has hundreds of 
pictnres, and is In every way suited to the class of readers 
for whom it was prepared. 

In Frau Willke/mine is cratinued the diverting story of 
the doings cf the Buchho!z family, which have attained such 
remarkable popularity in Germany and to considerable 
degre? in thie country also. Herr Julius Stinde has struck 
a vein of gentis eatire which appsals directly to a v:ry large 
andience. The absurdities and prctentiousness of a middle- 
class German fimily contrasted with their fundamental 
honesty and good senee are presented in an amusing fashion. 
To readers on this side the water the history of the domes- 
tic goings on of this Ber'in family may sometimes seem a 
little prolix in the teiling. But the humor of the author, 
though neve~ of the highest order, is we'l carried ont. The 
translation is by Harriet F. Powell, and seems to be fatth- 
fnl and idiomatic. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1 25 ) 

Letters from Coiorado By H L. Wason. (B ston: Cupples 
& Hurd. $1.25) This is a eeries of letters in verse purport 
ing to be written by ore college graduate to another to 
keep warm their col'ege friendship. The writer travels 
through the far West, and relates his experiences and 
alventures in a colicqnial] fashion. His veree sometimes 
halts. snd it is donbtful whether the general public can 
fairly be expected to take that intimate interest in his 
rhymed narration that might be felt by the personal friends 
to whom they were criginally addressed till, there are 
rome pretty bits of description, and some pages mildly 
humorons. 

A pretty volume of gracefa! poems is that entitled From 
Tleort and Nature, by Sarah K. Bolton and Charles K. 
Bolton. (New York: T. Y Crowell & Co.) The poems 
are varied in subject, including narrative, reflactive, de- 
rcviptive, and fanciful verse They are always correct in 
form, and many of them are delicate and beautifal in poet. 
ical conception. They do not riseto a great height of 
thought, but in an unpretcntious way are possessed of a 
considerable degree of merit. 

Every Boy's Annual, ed'ted by Eimund Rutledge (New 
York: George Routledge & Sons; quarto, $2 50), is a pro- 
fneely iliustrated yolume, full of storlee of adventure, ac- 
counts of natural phenomena, brief biographies of interest- 
ing men, and miscellaneous matter of a kind which is sup- 
poked to interest boys. The nearly six hundred pages of 
readirg are accomp nied by a large number of illustrations. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Story of an Enthusiast, Told by Himself, by C. B Jim'- 
Fon, ig a new nove! by the author of several fairly successful 
stories. (Boston: Tickror & Co.) Albert’s R Frey’s 
Sebriquets and Nicknames 's a very useful volume of refer 
ence. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, send us 4 very at- 
tractive bock for yc ung readers in His Little Royal Highness. 
by Rath Ogden Ginn & Co. bave added to their Classtcs 
for Children Walter Scotr’s 2ob Ruy.—Fank & Wagnalis 
send us Diom Eternal: The Bible and Church Doctrine of 
Everlasting Punishment, by the Rav.J B. Reimensnyder.—— 
In Convent Halls, by Emily Sarah Holt (New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros.), is a historical story with a distinct and de- 


cid-d religious mot!ve.——Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
published a collection of sermons by ex-President Porter 
under the general title, Fifteen Years in the Chapel of Yale 
@ollege ——D Lothrop & Co, Boston, send us a volume on 
the Russian Vovelists, by E. M de Vogiié The Mountain- 
eer Series, by Willis Boyd Allen (Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing S»clety) includes five vol- 
umes. The Pilgrim Library Record and the Pi/yrim Sunday 

School Record Book for Thirty-five Classes have been ar- 
ranged with reference to a practical and labor-saving sys- 
tem of keep!ng the records of a Sunday-schoo] ~—Thomas 
Whittaker, New York, sends ns a neatly printed little vol- 
ume of Meditations on Charity, by the Rev. Francis Walker. 
Sorrowing Not Without Hope \s sufficiently described by its 
title F.om A.D F. Randolph & Co, New York, we have 
received Aids to Prayer, by Henry Ward Beecher, a selec- 
tion made come years ago by Mr Baecher himse!f.—— Mac 

mil'an & Co., New York, hav»? printed Tennyson’s well- 
known poem of The Brook in a dainty little volume with 
illustrations in color. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Anstin Dobson’s Life of Goldsmith will shortly 
appear in England 

—Mir. J. A Symonds; has promised to write a life of Poe 
for publication inthe Eaglish Literary Sertes. 

—There isa dreaifnl report abroad to the effact that 
Mr. Rider A vegard is writing now stories. 

—‘*Macmillan’s Magazine’’ will shortly begin the pub- 
lication of a new story by the author of ‘John Ingle- 
sant.’’ 

—MV-. F tmuni Gosse lectures this tern at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on the pretry of the second quirter of the 
eighteenth contury. 

—It is a very pleasant announcem?nt that Mr. R L. 
Stevenson will contribute a piper on some timoly topic to 
each number of S:ribner’s Magiz'ne’’ during the com!ag 
year. 

—A very interesting account of Mr. Robert Lou's Steven- 
son’s home, p2rsonal surroundings, and methods of work 
is given in a late issue of *' The Critic,” by Mr. William 
Archer. 

—Charles S2ribner’s Sons will pnblish Mr. Froude’s new 
work simu'taneously with its appearance in London. Its 
title is *‘ The English in the West Indies; or, the B ow of 
Ulys7e7.’’ 

—A. D. F. Rintolph & Co annonne? a three-volume 
edition of the late Doan S‘anley’s *‘ Historical Menoria's of 
Westminster Abbey,’’ which is a reprint of the sixth Lon- 
don edition. 

—The R:v. Ds. A. P. Peabody has prepared a volum3 
of * Personal Reminiscences ’' of Harvard College as it was 
sixty years ago. It w'll appoarin January from the Tick- 
nor Press. 

—B ok lovers are having anothe> mazaz'n3 editel and 
printed for their benefit. It is to be called the ‘ Book- 
worm,’’ and is to b> pubiished by Mr. F list Stock, the 
first nomber appearing on the 25 b of this month. 

—The latest addition to the * Chandos Class'cs,’’ pub- 
lished by Frederick Warne & Co, i3 a aclection of charac. 
teristic essays from the ‘‘Spsctator,’’ with an fatrodu3tion 
and notes by A C.E vald. Tae volume istastefully bound 
and well printed. 

—Mr. Frederick C Minvel was annonncel to read a 
paper on ‘‘ Tae Literature of Precion; S:ones,’’ under tha 
ausp'ces of the Literary C »mm'ttee of the Plymouth League, 
on Wednesday evening of this week, at the Plymouth Sun- 
day--chool room in Brooklyn. 

—Mr. Irving, the well known actor, and Mr. Frank A 
Marshall are editing a new edition of Siakesprare’s works, 
whick wil! be brought out in eight vo'umsas, by B'ackie «& 
Son, of London. Gordon Browne wl farnish thirty-soven 
full page etchings and ovar 500 designs in the txt 

—The novels of Charles Brockden B-own, the first suc- 
cessfnl American romanzer, will republished by David 
McK ay, of Philadelphia, beg'nning this week. The edition 
will be limited to 50 numbered sets, printed on papor of fine 
quality, watermarked with the author's initials. There will 
b3 six volnmes. 

—Mrs. Mulock Craik was a conspicuous; advocate of the 
legalization in E1giand of marriazo with a wile’s 
sister, in order that the law mizht beuniform at home and !n 
the colonies, and not long bofore har death she offerad, in 
promotion of this reform, to reissus her ‘‘ Hannah ”’ witha 
new preface dealing with the question. 

—It is said taat the late D'nah Muilock-Cratk did not 
dread death; nor, perhaps, was it wholly unexpected to 
herself ; but when it came, her strong desire to witness the 
approaching marriage of her adopted daughter caused 
her to murmur, “Oh, if I could live four weeks longer! 
Bat,’’ she added, ‘‘ no matter, no matter.’ 

—A Folk Lore Publica‘ion Society is to be formed, the main 
object of which will be to establish a j »nrnal in which may 
be printed the ‘‘fast vanishing remains’’ of folk lore in 
America—Old English, Nagro, Indian, Mexican, and French 
Canadian. Those interested in the subject should address 
W. W. Nowell, 175 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

—Mr Charles Bowen, in his translation of Virgil, which 
Mr. Murray promises, uses a modification of the hex ameter. 
He cuts off the final syllable of the ordinary hexameter, 
and thus obtains, he thinks, ‘‘a verse capable, amongst 
other advantages, of being easily dealt with in rhyme.”’ 
The work is the result of leisure hours of the learned Judge 
since he was raised to the bench. 

—Mr. Howells has written an additional chapter for 
‘Their Wedding Journey,’ and the enlarged edition. will 
be issued by Houghton, Miffiln & Co. this month. Charles 
Ezbert Craddock’s new book, ‘*'The Story of Keedon 
B\uffs,’’ will be published by the same house; which also 
promises a little book, entitled “‘ Bird. Talk,’’ by Mrs. 


Whitney, containing poems which purport to be spoken or 
sung by various famillar birds. 

—Mr. T. A. Trollope, in his new book, says of Walter 
Sivage Landor that he ‘‘ always dropped his aspirates.”’ 
** He wag, I think, the only man in his position of lifs whom 
I ever heard do so. That a man who was not only by 
birth a gentleman, but was by genins and culture—and 
such culture !—very much more, should do this, seemed to 
me an incomprehensible thing I[ do not think he ever 
introduced the aspirate where it was not needed, but he 
habitually spoke of ’and, ’ead, and ’onse ” 

—A petty cash-book kept by D'ckens during his term of 
service has been unearthed. Eall particulars of it, with 
fac-similes of soma of the pagas, wi'l be given in Mr. Kit- 
ton’s promised collection of portraits of D ckens) The own- 
er’s autograph aignature on the fily-leaf is probably the 
earl’'est known. ‘‘It is remarkablo,’’ says the ‘ Athe- 
ne im,” that the book contains sach names as Weller, Mrs. 
Bardell, and Newman N ott, which, of course, suggests N3w- 
man Noggs. The-entries from the 5h of January to the 
17:h of March, 1828 are all in Dickens’s writing, and it 
appears that his salary of 13s 672 was raised on the lst of 
August, 1828, to 15s a week. 

—The *‘Andover Review ’’ for November contains a 
clever and witty paper by J. B Heard on ‘The Story of 
Three Panics,’’ the three being the ‘‘ Papal Aggression ”’ 
panic of 1850 the Tractarian reaction of 1833. and the com- 
motion crused by the Essays and Roviews’’ of Tem- 
ple and his fel'ow-writers. Mr. H. A Hill continuss his 
discussion of the question whether the relation of the 
American Board to ths churches should be one of domina- 
tion or dependence; Professor Tucker's sermon on ‘*Tne 
Open Door which None can Siut,’’ dalivered at Andover 
last montb, is printed in fall; and of course the Spring- 
fieli meeting, its meaning and possible results, is fally 
discussed editorially. O-her articles of the number are by 
Gsmaliel Bradford, J:., on ‘‘ Idealism in Literature,’ and 
by Lyman Abbott on Paul's Theolozy.”’ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


An old lady went into a B ston bookstore the other day 
with an order which was rather difficult to fill. She 
sald to the clerk at the counter: ‘‘D» you keep B'bles ?” 
“Yes, ma'am.” ‘‘ Well, want a smal’ pocket Bible fu 
very large print.” 


The destructive effects of tobacco are clearly pre. 
dicted In R-velation ix.. 18: ‘*By these three was the 
third part of mon killed, by the fire, and by the smoke, 
and by the brimstone, which issued out of thelr mouths ” 
The brimstone, of course, refers to the matches. This 
ex2gesie is not mora forced thin Is common In dealing 
with the mysterles of R -gister. 


O19 of our Somerville ministers is complafning that 
he has a grudge against the newspiper paragraphers of 
the country. ‘‘I used to be kept supplied with daintily 
embroidered silppers all the time,’ says he, ‘‘ but you 
fellows have made 80 miny jokes about the practice, 
and poked so much fun at the fair donors, that the other 
day I had to go and buy a patr.’"—-[S»morville J urnal, 


Experts say that cu-tains and flae laces can be made 
of malieable fron or stee!. A* the Centennial E chibiiion 
a piece of steel rolied by a mill in Pittsburg was so 
thin that 1: welghed less than a book leaf and could be- 
blown off the hand easier than paper the same siz3. 
sheets for steel lacs will bs rolled down toa low 
gauge and the patterns pressed into them. The lace 
can be made light or heavy, and is sultable for lad{es’ 
and children’s underwear, and perhaps for trimming 
hats, wraps, and dresses. : 


There was once great consternation in the oftize of 
‘*Z on’s Heraid” when the writer of an obituary article 
upon & mother {in Israel having safd {n plous phrase that 
she died and ‘‘clatmed the promises,” the piper was 
mate to aver that she had died ‘‘and cleared the 
premises.”” And {t was ou" at Worcester, Mass., where 
the Rav. Gorge H. Hspworth haviag declared {on a 
public address ‘‘I am not a free lance,” the sedate 
“Spy” gave him fame by priating the sentence, ‘‘J 
want & free luach.’’—[ Boston Transcript. 


A writer in the New York server,” describing 
life in Russia, says there the priesthood is divided inte 
two classes—the white and the biack clergy. The 
white clergy are the parish priests, are obliged to marry, 
aed have duties corresponding to those of pastors fn 
this country. The biack clergy, or, as they are called, 
“the black monks,” hold the places of power in the 
church, are celibates, and live in monasteries, Their 
dress gives their names to the priests. Nt unnaturally, 
the white priests and the black monks are anything but 
friends. 


A-cording to an officfal report, which has just been 
issued, the annual cost of the attempt to ex‘erminate 
the Australian rabbits in Victoria has risen from £1 280 
in 1878 to £20 200 last year, while in New South Wales 
no less a sum than £360 000 has been expended during 
the last four years ; and although in some districts they 
are considerably reduced in numbers, yet there is no 
general improvement, and it is now suspected that the 
rabbit destroyers have not been acting honestly, as, 
although hundreds of thousands have been killed, yet 
in a few months they are as abundant as ever. 
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Nov. 17, 1887. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d 8T,, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


IRVING'S BELLES-LETTRES WOKKS. 
The Tappan-Zee Edition, comprising 
Sketch-Book,” ‘‘ Knickerbocker,” Brace- 
bridge,” Traveller,” Alhambra,” Cray- 
on,” and “ Wolfert’s Roost.” Twelve vol- 
umes, 82mo, beautifally printed from new 
‘type, cloth extra, $12. The same in oak 
case, with bronze bust of Irving, prepared 
expressly for this edition, from a design by 
the eminent sculptor John Rogers. $16. 
*,* An exquisite little set of books. 


THE LAND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. A 
Series of Photogravure Representations of 
Scenes about the Home of Washington 
Irving, with Descriptive Letterpress and 
Notes. By J. L. Williams. Together with 
a reprint of Irving’s ‘‘Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow’’ and selections from the ‘* Chron- 
icles of Wolfert’s Roost.” 

The volume has been prepared as a souvenir for 
those who have visited this charming region, as 
well as to present to those who have not been thus 
fortunate a realistic series of illustrations of such 
scenes mentioned io the text as can certainly be 
localized. With 20 full-page photogravures. 

In addition to the above there are ten text illus- 
trations and six full page illustrations. by F.O C. 
Darilev, originally designed and etched for th - follo 
edition of the “ Legend of Sleepy Holiow.” 

The volume is printed in large folio size, 11x14 
and the edition is limited to copies. The sub- 
scription price is $15. 

Full prospectus sent on receipt of stamp. 


THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF 
1798. An Historical Study. By Ethelbert 
D. Warfield, of Lexington, Ky. Cloth, $1.25. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS. By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.S. With twelve 
plates, showing the position of the stars for 
every month in the year (calculated on the 
latitude and longitude of the Middle States), 
and full descriptive letterpress. Quarto, 
boards, $2. 

This is an entirely new edition, with new plate , 
prepared expressly for American Students, of a 
work which in its original London issue has ob- 
tained exceptional popularity. 

THE BEST READING. A Olassified 
Bibliography fur Easy Reference. Third Se 
riee, comprising the titles of publications of 
the five years ending with December, 1886. 
Compiled by Lynds E. Jones. 1%mo, cloth, 
$1. 

SECOND SERIES, comprising the publica- 
tions of the five years ending with Decem- 
ber, 1881. Cloth, $1. 

FIRST SERIES, corrected, enlarged, and 
continued to August, 1876. .12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

The set in three volumes presents a complete and 
classified bibliography, arranged under about five 
hundred subject-h s,of the more important 
current English and American publications now 
obtainable. 

“* The best work of the kind which we have seen.” 
—{College Courant. 


“ We know of no manual that can take ite place 
as a guide to the selection of a library.’’—{N. Y. In- 
dependent. 


The three series complete in 3 volumes. 12mo, 
$3.50. 

*,* Lists of Autumn publications sent on applt- 
cation 


Irequeatly WINTER MUSIC CLASSES commence 
With the Fall of the Snow. 


Now is the time to study the 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 


Ch 
King Winter. Emerson. S0cts.,g800 “ “ 


Message of Christmas, Towne 


Also the Chri Servi Bota, 

ristmas Service, 

Hirthday of our Lord. 8cta,72cts.“ “ 
Classes 


Cantatas for Adult and Choral Societies. 
Christmas. Gutterson. 80 cts., $7 W per doz, 
(Christmas Eve, Gade. % cta., $3.12 * “ 
Christus. Mendelssohn.  #cts.,g30 “ “ 
Christ the Lord, Williams. 37D“ 

ight into Bey Dt. Ber cts., 8860 “ 
Fiight of the Holy Family. Brtch. 


76 “ 
Also Cantatas for any time in the Winter. 
Holy City. Gaul. 0, Be 
oseph’s Bondage. Chadwick. Scts..872" 
ebecca, odges. 65 cts. 


Kuth and Boaz. Andrews. 6 cts, 
The last three may be given with scenery. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
BOOKSMAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


H. Drzson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. | 


St. Picholas 
*K for Girls and Bons. 


* Cditedby Bapes Dodge. 


fifteen years of age reading? 


The Graphic 


recently said: 


** The family without it is only halfblessed.”’ 


It interests, amuses, and at the same time keeps the 
thoughts of its readers in the best channels. 
Courant says: ** How efficient a thing in our civilization such a 
magazine would be if it came to the majority of the children 
in this country!” and at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, 


St. Pichoias costs iegs thai a cent a day. 
See Christmas number. The Century Co. 33 E. 17th St. N.Y. 


OW comes the season when we must consider 
what magazines we are to take next year. 
The older people decide this question: they 
may be interested in the histories and nov- 
els in the grown-up magazines, but do they 
think enough of the young folks in the 
house ? What are the children from five to 
Consider the 
tremendous moral and educational influence exerted by such F ale “fu 
a periodical as ST. NICHOLAS, in which the leading writers 
and artists of the world mect the children once a month. 


The Hartford 


HYMNS OF 


With Psalms, For the Use of Congregations 


tee 


Edited by GEorGE Harris D D, and 


WILLiaAM JEWETT TuckER DD, Professors tn Andover Thoeoivgical 8:minary 


and E K. Guezen, A M, of Providenc 


12m), cloth, $1 50. 


‘* fymns of the Faith’’ is not a rev:sion of some existing book with better tunea of 
the modern school intrcduced here ard there, but a fresh work from b. ginning to nd, 
adapted to the enrichment of congregational) singing according to the best methods The 
selection of hymns has been determined throughout by the needs of pubi!c worship. There 


is no tune in it which cannot be sung by a congregation. 


Nearly ail of those tunes which 


have long been familiar !n American churches, and which are known as the Sold”? tanes. 


are retained. The most of the new music, 


which has had the test of use in England or elsewhere 


which has been /iberaliy introtnced, is that 
The attempt as m:de to 


anticipate the coming development of congregational singing, and to provide a suffictent 


number of tunes which will be adapted to advancing devotional culture 


Enouwh is fam'i- 


jar to make the book immediately serviceaole anywhere ; enough is new to make progress 


possible for some years to come. 


N. B —THIS BOOK IS PECULIARLY SUITED FOR USE IN FAMILIES 
*,* For terms in quantities apply to the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOOKS 


OURSELYES AND OUR NEIGHBORS. 


The London Academy says, *‘ This brightly writ- 
ten book is another Conduct of Ltfe from the point 


of view of a sensible woman. Mrs. Moulton does 
not write like Emerson, or think like him; but she 


is quite as sound a philosopher.” Second edition: 
Price, $1. 


SOUTH COUNTY N&IGHBORS. 


Bays the New York Tribune, ‘*These character 
studies by Esther Bernon Carpenter constitute a 
valuable gallery of sympathetic, faithful, and 
sprightly drawings of old fashioned Narrsgansett 
life. ... There are eleven sketches, studies, or 
stories, and every one is well done.... There is 
not one which does not deserve praise. We hope 
Miss Carpenter will write more of these South 
County studies, for they are of the good things too 
much of which it is impossible to have.” Price, §1. 


GARDEN SECRETS. 


“Only yesterday,” said Rossetti to Philip Bourke 
Marston, was reading your ‘Garden Secrets’ to 
William Bell Scott, who agreed with me it was not 
too much to say of them that they are worthy of 
Shakespeare in his subtiest lyrical moods.” The 
sketch by Mrs. Moulton which preeedes the poems 
isa singularly beautiful and complete memorial of 
Marston. Price, 


SONGS OF THE MEXICAN SEAS. 


** Joaquin Miller isa poet—not a mere rhymer of 
rhymes. . . . The poem abounds in the native 
grandeur of imagination and luxury of music that 
characterize him.” Frice, $1. 


Sold everywhere, Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


or all forms of Church use. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
3. @ B. LAMB, 59 Carmine &., 


1887 Amas Music! 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


Tug New Cantata FOB (CHRISTMAS TIME, 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE. 

Full of pretty Songs, Duette, and Choruseas, tnter- 
spersed with Humorous Dialogues. One of the most 
charming Cantaas ever written. Can be quickly 
léarned and easily gotten up. it will afford a de 
lightful entertainment. 

Sent on receipt of 25 cents us svun as ready. 


THE TRUE LIGHT.—« pew Cbristmas 


Service, by Rev. ROBERT LOWRY, conaist-. 
_ entirely of Scripture and Song. Selections made 
with intelligent care. Songs original and fresh. 


As Xmas falls on Sunday, this Service will be 
found especially desirable. ily rendered by any 
Sunday-School. 


Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mall. 


Christmas Annual No. 18,—fgn‘ains pleasing 
authors. An abundant supp) fs 
Christmas Festival. 


Price, 3 per 100; 4 cis. each by Mail, 
Ce A ful Cutalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Street. Chicago. 


Our set of twenty-seven phctogravhs called 
“Christ in Art” starts with the nativity of the 
Saviour and illustrates the leading features of his 
life and deatb, the pictures being carefully selected 
from our full list as & representative collection of 
the works of old and modern masters 

The setof twenty-seven photos. cabinet size, un 
mounted, costs &. . Mounted on cards, with 
printed description of each picture on the back, 
and ali in a neat portfolio, $5. Mounted on beaeled 
cards description under each picture, 
in finer portfolio, $8. See-Miss Rowe’s article on this 
set in 4ugust 6th the “ Sunday + choo! Times.” 

Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 subjecte, in 
cluding reproductions of art,old and mode n to 

ther with views from all parts of the world. 

orks for Sunday-school teaching and for Llustrat 
ing Bible history aspeciaity. Address 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


8338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christian Union. 


JAMES POT & CO., Publishers, 


A New Work by Dr. Geikie. 
THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE. 


A Book of Scripture Illustrations Gathered in 
Palestine by Cunningham Geikie, D.D , Author 
of * Life of Christ,’’ “* Hours with the Bible,” 
etc., etc. 2 vols., $5. Ready. 


It is full of intense intereat from. beginning to 
end, and is crowded full of information of the 
highest importance for the understanding and 


a reading of the Holy Scriptures of both 


the Old and the New Testaments.—[Notice from 
Advance Sheets. 


UNFINISHED WORLDS: A STUDY IN 


ASTRONOMY. By F.R.AS. 

With Ten I[llustrative Diagrams printed by 

Photomezzotype. Crown syo, cloth, $1.50, 

Ready. 

The author has endeavored to give a brief sum- 
mary of the results of recent scientific discovery 
regarding the p-esent physical condition of those 


far-off worlds which the telescope and the spectro- 
scope have revealed to man.—({trom the Preface, 


BOOKS WHICH HAYE INFLUENCED 


ME. By Twelve Contributors : Gladstone, Rus- 
kin, Haggard, R. L. Stevenson, Hamerton: 
Farrar, and others. Parchment Paper, 250. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. By Hgnry F.R.S.E., 
F G@.S. Author’s Edition. 438 pages. Price, 
$1. 


“*Natural Law’ is the latest and most,magnifi- 


cent discovery of acienve.” 
Ita original'ty will make it almost a revelation.— 
(Christian Union. 


Dr. Fothergiil’s Last Book. 


THE WILL: ITS POWKR IN SUCCESS 


AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 
i2mo, cloth. Price, $1. Third Edition just 
ready. 


All the greatest characters in history are sum. 
moned to prove that a sufliclent amount of will 
power cap accomplish an) thing.—{Princetonian. 


CHRISTENDOM : ECCLESIASTICAL AND 


CONSTANTINE TO 
Joun H. 


POLITICAL, FROM 
THE REFORMATION. By Kev. 
Eveark, D.D. cloth, $1.75. 


fhere will ve found in this vcilume many notable 
facts in history presented in their relations one to 
the other in such @& Wey that many well Known 
oecurrence 3 may ve viewet in new light. A com 
plete study au. survey of a period hitherto but 
slightly noticed. 


Supplied 'y the trade, or the publtahers at 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


7 LAN The Megazine for Mothers. 
l.Wayear. sample pages 
ree 5 Beekrnan St.. New 

Vorw 
Those answerinugan Adcertisement wilt 


conjer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 36, No. 20. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


BAD EATING AND HARD DRINKING.’ 

HE actlon of the Swiss people suppressing ‘' potato 

brandy,” and giving the Government the sole right 
to manufacture disti!led liquor, was not the outcome of 
aspasm of public indignation sgainst the saloon, but 
the result of a paticnt trial of milder measures, and a 
deliberate «xamination of their working. High license, 
among other things, had been tried, but had been found 
to favor rather than retard the consumption of those 
drinks wh!ch were mst intoxicating and most poison- 
ous The people, therefore, despaired of regulating the 
traffit excep: by giring the Govarnment absolute con- 
trol over it. 

One of the most {nterostin of the investigations made 
by the Statistical Buiresu to throw upon the 
* alcoho) qu stion’’ was that into the food and drink 
of the Swiss poople. It was conducted by Dr. Schuler, 
of Bern, and his report pr-3ents a complete picture of 
the gastronomic condition of the country. 

As we shoul expect, Swiss drunkenness centers in 
the great citles, where the long hours In the factories 
and the short houis in the homes seem to make hot 
stimulants a kind of necessity to the second nature 
which born of wur ustrial civilization.” The re- 
port from Bern, for instance, reads as follows: 

“ There being apitiable lack of albumen and fatty sub- 
stances in the articles of food, their nourishing quality 
amounts to very iittle. As a consequence small lunches are 
frequently partaken of between meals, and invariably 
accompanied by potations of whisky. Cider is used rarely ; 
whisky predominates aiso in public drinking-places, and, 
unfortanately, chiidren are very eariy being trained to the 
use of ardent spirits. G-owa people compelled to work in 
some of the faztories before breakfast have formed the habit 
of beginning the day with a glass of brandy at the restau- 
rant. This is contrary to their former custom. Daring the 
day they find occasiont> kzep up this indulgence. Their 
wives also work in the fac’ortes, and have neither time nor 
ability to prepare wholesome meals for them at their 
homes.”’ 

The necessary conncc'fon between the lack of nour- 
isbment and the need of stimulant fs well brought out 
by the Commissioner in spaaking of the consumption 
of potatoes. Such an enormous quantity of this article 
is necessary to satisfy huoger that the stomach of the 
potato-eating German is stret_hed almost as much as 
that of the beer-drinking G2rman. ‘‘ The over filled 
digestive organs,” says the Commissioner, ‘‘ demand 
some drink which shall spur them to greater activity.” 
He finds that in part this end {is subserved by ‘‘ the 
bitter drink which goes by the name of coffee, and is 
guiped down in incredible masses.” The quality of this 
coffee was described in a former Caristlan Union: ‘It 
has one good point and one bad polat. Its good polnt 
is that it contains no chicory, and its bad point is that 
it contains no coffee.” Among the very poorest classes 
it is seasoned with sa!t! Generally it is drunk ‘‘ pure,” 
but often with brandy. The Commissioner says, very 
justly, that the working classes are blamed entirely too 
much for the consumoption of this ‘‘luxury.” He thinks 
that it should constitute the principal ingredient :f the 
*‘ plece” between meals which many workers require. 
**T consider it,” he says, ‘‘ as a sign of great promise that 
many of the factory ownes havo begun to provide that 
mornings and afternoons coffee shall be accessible to 
their workmen at an cxsceliinoz!y low price. Manya man 
who is compelied to take refreshment between meals, 
in order to remain capaie of work, seeks it first through 
wine, which often does not agree with him, and which 
he is apt to replace with ‘schnapps,’ to which he remains 
true as long as he lives.” Tae Commissioner condemns 
with the utmost severity the ecale of sham coffees to the 
workingmen. It is often because these fail to stimulate 
him that he prefers to buy spirits. 

The food of the workers {3 generally both badly and 
wastefully cooked. Tao girls and women employed in 
the factories have neither time to learn to cook nor time 
to cook if they have learned. This drives the men into 
the saloon for their mea’s. ‘‘ Year ia and year out the 
housewife works in the factory. .. . At her home the 
quarters are so cramped that there is not room fora 
kitchen. Perhaps she has a little petroleum stove, or 
perhaps several families have an oven in common; but 
real home cooking is impos:ible. Sausage and spirits 
take the place of dinner.” 

In many places the attempt has bxen made to supply 
the want of wel!l-cooked food among the wage-workers 
by means of Volkskfichen”’ (people's kitchens) and 
Suppenanstatten”’ (soup booths). But the success has 
been doubtful. Some of the ‘‘kitchens” have done 
well, but their prices are such that only the wall- 
to-do workingmen can patronize them. The soup booths 
have come to be regarded as dispensers of charity 
which no one but a beggar can accept. The soup which 
they sell fills, but does not feed. Much more hopeful 
than eliher of these establishments are the ‘‘ Konsum 
vereine ” (literally, consumption unions) formed among 


1 Zur Alkohalfrage, Die Erndhrungeweise der arbeitenden Klae 
fen in der Schweiz, Von Dr, Schuler, Bern, Scbwiz, 


the workingmen themselves. These are what might be 
called co-operative restaurants. Some of them are con- 
ducted on strictly moncy-making principles, and even 
sell whisky to their members. Others, however, like 
the very successful one at the Central Road in Basel, 
se'l, not merely no ‘‘schnapp3,” but no !!quor whatever. 
B it neither these establishments nor the temperance 
societies, the Commissioner thinks, can hops to persuade 
the working people to give up their spirits so long as the 
factory life is what it is, s0 long as the home life is 
what it is, so long as the popular ignorance is what it 
is, and especially so long as these spirits provide in the 
cheapest form the stimulant which the workmen need. 
For the present the Goverr ment can only obviate the last 
of these difficulties. ‘ biandy is, without conditions, 
the commodity which at the lowest price wil! stimulate 
the workman, make bim unconscious of his lack of 
food, and drive away for the time his fesiinz of weak- 
ness. It is also the commodity which, with {increased 
adulteration, has its polsoning qualities increased {a- 
stead of diminished.” Government control can forbid 
the adulteration, make the price dearer, -lessen the taxes 
on rival commodities, and thus lessen both the extent 
of the consumption and its most disastrous effects. 
More than this the Swiss legislation cannot accompif h. 
Tae full accomplishment of temperance reform awaits 
the carrying out of social reforms and moral reforms. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the elections of last week the general! results were 
encouraging to the Prohlbitlonists. In Oregon their 
constitutional amendment was, indeed, defeated by a 
majority of from five to ten thousand, but the resu't 
was not altogether unexpected. In Dakota the local 
option elections in sixty-five counties resulted in victo- 
ries for the local Prohibitlonists. In Maryland, Pann. 
sylvania, and New Jarsey siight losses were sustained, 
but they were far more than counterbalanced by the 
gains {n Nebraska, Ohio, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts. Their gain In New York was between ten 
and fifteen thousand votes. 


The license men of Atlanta have issued an address 
containing the customary protests about the faflure of 
prohibition. However, they make it very obvious that 
they do not expect their statements to be more than half 
believed, for they are willing to promise anything if 
the people will give up prohibition. Among other 
things they say : 

**Tf the sale of liquor is made lawful, we shall favor the 
confinement of the same to the business portions of business 
streets only, and will oppose the granting of any license to 
sell the same in a residence community, or adjacent to any 
church, school, or fire-engine house, or to any person other 
than of good character and sobriety. Farther, we shall 
oppose the use of screens, blinds, or other obstruction of the 
view of places in which I!quor may be sold, and will further 
oppose the use of any gaming table, device, or apparatus, 
or the playing of any games at any place where liquor is 
sold.’’ 

Toe most interesting feature of this protest is the 
righteous indignation expressed against ‘‘ the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath’ by the holding of prohibition meet- 
ings. 

The movement organized by the clergy agafast the 
** Personal Liberty Party” in New York stopped short 
of the ballot-box. The questions to candidates were not 
sent out until within a week of theelection. All answers 
were to have been recelyed by Friday noon at latest. Ac- 
cording to ‘‘ The Voice,” ‘‘ out of more than sixty candi- 
dates questioned only seven responded.” The committee 
did not publish the answers, and no action was taken 
by which voters ghould be influenced. 


The State Temperance Alliance which convened in 
Nashville, Tenn., last week demanded ths astringent 
enforcement of the four-mile law and the enactment of 
prohibition, but decided against the organ'zition of a 
third party, ‘‘unless it is made necessary through the 
subsidizing of existing parties by the liquor interests.” 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The third of the great works which make up the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy was produced for the first time 
in this country at the Metropolitan Opera-House in this 
city on Wednesday evening of last week. The great 
auditorium was crowded in every part by an enthust- 
astic audience of music lovers, and the opera was put 
on the stage and sung with the marvelous artistic com- 
pleteness which has characterized all the efforts of the 
very able management in charge of the German opera. 
‘* Siegfried” is a massive and noble work {in Wagner’s 
most advanced style. It was first preduced at Bayreuth 
in 1876. The New York ‘‘Times” gives an excellent 
account of the musical character of ‘‘ Siegfried :’ ‘‘ The 
music of ‘ Siegfried,’ generally speaking, is beautiful. 
It is learned and compiex, and demands some siudy ; 
and this militates against {ts success among those who 
seek musical performances simply as a mode of enter- 


tatnment For them Wagner’s music, with a meaning 


in every phrase, is not an enjoyment, buta task. And 


| 


| 


| 


it must be confessed that the Wagnerfan music-drama 
is a very serious busiaes3, for which one must prepare 
by intellectual fasting and meditation, not withou! 
prayer. There are many who are willing to take the 
trouble for the sake of readiog Wagner in the light of 
his own bellefs. Such students will fiad much in 
‘Siegfried ’ to repay them for their labor and self sacri- 
fice. 

‘‘The vorsplel fs intended to express the plans of 
Mime. It is composed of motives made known in the 
eal'er dramas, woven together with great skill and 
effect. Troubled measures, occasfonally relieved by the 
martial clang of the sword motive and the Waihalla 
motive, are heard during Mime’s opening scene. Slez- 
fried’s entrance is the signal for music, sometimes as 
fresh and buoyant as his woodland life, and again as 
vigcrous a3 his impulsive nature. Hts vain questionings 
as to his mother are accom panied by strainsof the tender- 
est kind. Then follows Mime’s narrative {n mournful 


music, which again becomes brillfant when the sword {s _ 


produced. Siegfried’s ‘ Wander Song,’ in which he sets 
forth his purpose of roaming the world free when his 
sword is welded, is full of joyous life. The long scene 
between Mime and the Wanderer, which Herr Sald] 
judiciously cut down, is musically significant, though 
dramatically tiresome. The act closes splendidly with 


the welding of the sworJ. The orchestral measures 


almost paint the blaze of the smithy fire. The music 
becomes marvelously forceful and expressive, and the 
final burst of the motive of the sword is tremendous in 
its energy. 

‘*The second act begins with a foreboding vorsptel, 
which increases toa crashing fortisalmo as the curtain 
rises. After the scene between Wotan and Mime we 
reach what one enthusiastic admirer of Wagner has 
called the ‘ most beautiful lyric ep!sode ever conceived ;’ 
and it is probable that criticism will set its final seal of 
approbation on this opinion. Certatnly the orchestra 
never spoke more plainly than it does in the famous 
‘ Waldweben.’ In the concert-room this music Is lovely, 
but it is robbed of half its poetry by being dissociated 
from the scene it illustrates. In the opera-house it 
reaches the auditor with the full sweep of its influence. 
The battle between Siegfried and the dragon, ridiculous 
as it is in action, is well told in the music. The score 
again becomes wonderfully lovely when, after slaying 
Mime, Siegfried lies under the tree once more. The 


music bursts into passionate yearning when the existence 


of Brunhiide is revealed by the bird, and the tones of 
love bring the act to an end. 

‘*The music of the third act defies description. It fs 
full of those remarkable contrasts in which Wagner de- 
lights, and some of its larger effects reveal a power in the 
handling of massive harmony and instrumentation unzur- 
passed even by Berlioz. Wotan’s renunciation of the world 
is expressed with much dignity, and Slegfried’s destruc- 
tion of the spear {a depicted with a thunderous crash of 
sound. The war of the elements is heard in the writh- 
ings of the music as Siegfried plunges through the 
flames. The revelation of Brunhilde is accomplished 
in tone pictures of almost cloyiag sweetness, which give 
way to passionate melody as the longings of manhood 
arise in Siegfried’s breast. Brunhilde is awakened, and 
her greeting fs in measures of the most noble elcquence. 
Taen comes the dust, which {is only excelled by that of 
Slegmund and Slegiinda. The waves of passion tower 
and break in wonderful melodtes and harmonies. The 
orchestra peals forth a wealth of pulsating sound that 
leaves the listener fairly bewildered as the curtain falls 
on the final tableau.” 

There is but one drawback to the enjoyment of Wag- 
ner’s masterpleces—their great lengta. In Germany the 
performance begins at an early hour; when these great 
works are produced, why not make the hour half-past 
seven instead of eight ? , 


The French authorities at Tonquin are sending home 
the very ancient and highly sculptured gates of a pagoda 
at Lac Kai, which, when they reach Paris, it is proposed, 
pending arrangements for their exhibition at the Louvre, 
to show to the public in the Palais de Industrie. 


The Congressional Library at Washington will cover 
111 000 square feet—more than two and a half acres. 
Mr. Smithmeyer, to whom the library has been intrusted, 
has carried on elaborate tests of the resisting power of 
the sollon which it will stand. The German Parliia- 
ment House covers 110,000 square feet, the Royal 
Library at Munich 99,000, and the library of the British 
Museum 97,000. 


An art commission formed of experts and connols- _ 


seurs unconnecied with the Goverament has been sug- 
gested at Washington in order to act as judges of art 
work to adorn the Capitol. 


It is announced that the projected production in Mu- 
nich of Wagner’s ‘‘ Das Liebesverbot,” which had been 
already put in rehearsal, has been indefinitely postponed. 
The director wishes first to see the result of the perform. 
ance of Wagner's other youthful work, Dle Feen,” 
which has already, been deferred from last season, 
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Nov. 17, 1887. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POEMS. Revised, corrected, and 


edited, with notes and 
mentaries. By Wm. J. ROLFE. RoyaiSvo. With 
3) filustrations. Full gilt, $10; half calf, $13; 
tree calf, or full morocco, $16. The popularity 
of Seott’s poetry, the unique position of this 
edition for scholarship and accuracy, and the 
number, variety, and beauty of the illustrations 
(which cost over $25,000) combine to assure for 
this book immediate popularity. 


GERALDINE. A Rhythmical Ro. 


mance of the 8t. 
Lawrence. 8vo. Beautifully illustrated. $3.50; 
in full morocco, tree caif, or flexible calf, $7 W. 
The extraordiaary popularity of ** Geraldine,” 
the interest of the love story it ensbrines, and 
the vivid pictures of scenery of the Thourand 
Islands. etc., indicated the book as especially 
appropriate for illustration. The scenes de- 
picted have been drawn from nature by @ spe- 
cial artist. 


A FLOCK OF CIRLS. sy 


Norma Perry. $1.50. Illustrated and richly 
bound. This attractive volume of new stories 
wlil be sought by all who love innocence and 
beauty and strength. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. 


By COURTENAY $1.50. This 
delightful story was published in “St. Nicho-. 
las,’ and the book includes many hitherto un- 
told adventures of the hero and heroine. There 
are many illustrations, which vividly show 
forth Indian and Mexican manners, scenery, and 
costume. 


*,°* For sae by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price by the Puliishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 


NEW STANDARD BOOKS. 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS, 


By Exuiott Coves, A.W, M.D., Ph.D, Contains a 
eoncise account of every species of living and 
foasil bird at present known on this continent. 
Th edition, rev'sed to date, presenting tre 
nemenclature of the American Uraitholo- 
alets’ Unioew. Hiustrated, 1 vol., royal octavo, 
vellum cloth, $7.3. 

SPORTSMAN’S EpiTION. Flexible Russia leather, $7.50. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


By Howr Hau. A complete manual of 
American etiquette, by the daughter of Mrs. Julla 
Ward Howe, and treats in an «vtertaining style 
some of the social problems that beset young and 
old, and wilt be found of use even by those most 
au fait in Mis. Grundy’s laws. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


$2 
TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 


By F. A. OBFR. A brilliant record of a remarkable 
journey from Yucatan to the Rto Grande. His- 

* toric ruins, tropic wilds, silver bii's, are descri 
with eloquence. 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COM- 


p AN ION An entirely new work of a thousand 
pease by the autbority on househol4 
matters. Fully tllustrated. 1 vol., 8v:, cloth, 
$2 5). It is thoroughly practical; it is perfectly 
reliable ; it is marvelously comprehensive. 


AFTER PARADISE, BY OWEN MERE- 


DIT This dainty volume contains the later 
* work of the author of “ Lucile,” and, 
from merit as well as Lord Lytton’ repu 
tation, commands a wite interest. This is the 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS. 


ARROW HEAD LIGHT. By MissI T. Hopkins, 
author of “ Good-Tim:s Girls,” ete, 12mo0. 366 pp. 
Cloth, $1 25 

MRS MORSE’S GIRLS. By Minnie E. Kenney. 
12mo. 22 pp. Cloth, $1. 

ROGER DUNHAM’S CHOICE. By Jennie Harri 
son. author of ‘ Jean Macdonaid’s Work,” etc. 12mo 
230 pp. Cloth, $1. 

NATURAL LAWS AND GOSPE!. TEACHINGS. By 
Herbert W. Morris, D D. i2mo. 19 pp. Cloth, 90 cts 

DAILY LIGAT ON THE DAILY.PATH. (Large- 

vpe.) Hour” and venine Hour.” 
Cloth, gilt, each 75 cts.; mor, #l. @ two in one 
volume, mor. $2 ; mor..x., flexible, $3 ; kid-lined, $5. 

ASKED AND *NSWERED, 2 new Floral Gem _ By 
Martna Van Marter. D-signos tn color, with Script- 
ure response for each day of the year. Square l6mo. 
Ribbon tied. 32 pp. Sv cts. 

ROYAL TEXTS SERIFS., 
PROMISES, WORDS OF GRACE, 
GIF iS. WORKDS OF WELCOME, 


Four booklets. &q.°%2mo. 32 pp. A text for every. 
day in the month, In colors. 10 cts, each, 


G@LDBN THREADS. Amusement and instruction 
admirably biended. Seventh edition. Fully Ulus- 
trated, Large dito. 236 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


GOLDEN LADDER SERIES, 


G°LDEN LADDER, BIRD’S NEST. 
LITTLK WILLIE. CHILDREN’S STORIES. 
EDDIE GRAY. LITTLE HOME MISs Y. 


Six 32mo illuminated-cover and illustrated books 
in a box, 75cts, 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC—18838,_ Illustra: 
ted. 52pp. 10 cts. $7 per 100. $60 per 1,000. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassan &t., New York ; 54 Bromfield St., 
Roston; 1512 Chestnut Philadelphia ; 
93 State St, Rocheater ; Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 7157 Market St., sau Fraccisco. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they“ saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, — 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
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witty ballad by Lang. A Tale of Three Lions 
by Haggard. 

Sidney Luska’s first long young folks’ 
story. Two by Mrs. Sherwood, society 
stories, s%cial helps. 

U. 8. Navy boy story bv Mary Bradford 
Crowntnshield, mostly in European waters. 
Her Lighthouse and Ignoramuses boy stories 
ad delighting everybody’s boys and girls 
alike. 
Children of the White Honee, a series of 
biographical papers beginning with Wash- 
ington’s children, the Custises, coming 
down to recent times. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, the writer, has every advantage for 
information. 

Tne statesman’s daughter, O.jlve Risley 
Seward, writes all through the year Around 
the World Stories. She accompanied Mr. 
Seward on his famous tour of the world. 

Dear Old Story-Tellers, by Oscar Fay 
Adams, brings up Homer, :op, Defoe, 
the Grimms, Mother Goose, Arabian Nights, 
etc. 

U. 8. Naval and Military Schools, ergag- 
ing papers as well as guide-book for boys 
who are looking that way. 

An instructor in the royal family of Siam, 
Mrs. L3onowens, will write on Oar Asiatic 
Cousins. 

Mrs. Frémont, the always welcome, will 
spin long yarns on The Cruise of a Cover- 
let. Anotber U. 8 Navy atorv. 

_ Ik Marvelon Farm Life for Youxug People. 
Burroughs will write Out-of-D 

apers. 

he Bringing-up of Pappies, practical 
papers by one who knows how to mix 
instruction and sport, Lonise Imogen 
Guiney. 

An English writer on art on Warwick 
Brookes and his Pencil Pictures, twenty- 
four of them ; wonderful, memorable. 

Daniel Webster in New Hampshire: 
neighborbood g°-sip. 

About Rosa Bonheur, by Hen 
Boston Common, by Dr. Hale. 6 
Children of the Renaissance, by Frances H. 


Bacon. 
edal 


New Orleans Reminiscences, by M. E. M. 
Davis, goirg back to Iadian, Spanish, 
Freneb, Jacksonian, even more adventurous 
times. 

Margaret Sidney makes Urania’s Boys 
keep house in a style of their own. 

Getting On in the World, by Elbridge 8 
Brooks: a series of papers on chances for 
boys and girls. What Success and How 
to Succeed, for a Boy in Basiness, another 
right to the point. 

Among Sir Walter Raleigh’s Homes, his 
birthplace and bovhood, by Margaret Biath- 
wayt. Typical Children of England told 
pictured from life, by gulia Cart- 


g 
Some Chinese Dragons in the British Mu 
seum, About Sea-Serpents, How Jew’s-Harps 
Grow, by learned writers. 
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WIDE AWAKE 


Richer than ever! Let us count a few of the coming treats. 
A lofty Christmas poem ty Sredman. A 


.The Ramona Schoo! for Indian Giris, by the 
President over it. An Ant of Anni quam, 
by the President of the Agassiz Assovia- 
tion. 

My Friends, the Dogs ; Maud Howe. Wild 
Cattle of Chillingly ; Amanda B. Harris. 

An amusing tale of Colonia! iocal history ; 
Frances A. Hamphrey. O!d Ballad of Lon- 
don Bridge ; Susan Archer We'ss. The Boy- 
hood of Paul H. Hayne; Margaret J. Pros- 
ton. The Little Captive Chief, a tale of ad- 
venture; Miss Owen. Two Girls—T wo Par- 
ties ; a social help by Susan Coolidge. A 
Piece of News; a humorovs Sketch by 
Margaret Sidney. Puck and Puppypu!t ; 
Georga P. Lathrop. Cat Isabel; M. H. 
Catherwood. 

A Stray Shot—a little g'rl in a field bya 
battle. After the battle Union and Confed 
erate soldiers join in looktog for her tao be- 
half of the mo.her. Foundasif asleep A 
stray shot had struck her. The story is told 
not painfully but most pathetically. The 
author, then a rebel boy of seventeen, 
cried all night on his bianket under the 
stars, 

A New Brthday; Rose Hiwthorne 
tbrop. The Squire's Sixpence ; Mary E. 
kins. A Night ina Beaver Town: Edward 
Collings. Savot; Kaiherine S Ma qnoid. 
The Sbut-ins, ipvaiids cheering one another : 
Mrs. Peattie. The Bull and the Leaping 
Pole, an escape ; Professor Roberts. Saved 
onthe Brink, a boy in the rapids; J. Mac- 
donald Oxiey. 

Dill, a delictous extravagarz.: Mary E 
Wilkins. The Wonder Ball, a story of magic 
and common sense; Emma Sherwood Ches- 
ter. Blind-Man’s-Baff in Japan; Professor 
Mason. 


These are hints of what can be seen before- 
hand. There are months to be thought of 
yet, a thousand pages filled with treasures of 
wisdom and bubbles of pleasure. We are 
only putting together the writers and titles 
already in sight and skipping the pictures— 
too many to touch. 

The years behind us are full of work. The 
year before us is full of promise. We never 
dreamed of such fuifillment. One never 
knows how much of good there is in the 
world until he sees it together. Was there 
ever together such store of profit and pleas- 
ure ! 

Aud yet, with snch delights in your mind, 


- do not miss the main delight of all, the long 


delight: there is nothing in WIDE AWAKE 
but what is good for wide-awake children, 
nothing but what is good for their growth to 
useful, successful, honorable, manly men 
and womaniy women. $240 a year. A 
sample copy sent for 5 cents. 

By the way, do you know it? our cthers 
are just as good for their ages, though not 
so rich. Young children oughtn’t to take 
their food too rich. 
ay for the Premium List, a wonderful 

t! 


Are You Interested 


in Proper Reading and 


Pictures for Young Folks ? 


The Lothrop magazines are just that. 
popular; yet adapted to popular needs—a_ nice distinction 


between need and want. 


Too good to be 


BABYLAND, though but §0 cents a year (and that is enough for 
eight pages a month), is about as good as money and motlier- 


love together can make it; a wonderful help for mothers, a 


OUR LITILe 
readers. It zs worth while to 
literature. 


time for tales, 


That may seem an ambitious name for the 
sketches and tales that fill its ample pages ; but what is the best of 
any literature but that, if sketches ard tales at all? And this isthe 


wonderful pleasure for little children, even year old babies, 
WOMEN, $1 a year, for beginning 


give beginning readers the best of 
simple 


THE PANSY, $t a year, a Sunday-School monthly substantially ; 


but that would class it with hundreds of dreary tracts. 
isn’t dull; it is bright. It is perhaps the most successful child’s 


magazine, 


THE PANSY 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS JOURNAL,-$1 a year, a 
scholarly monthly adapted to those not very far along in learn- 
ing ; though perhaps that description is too modest. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2.40 a year, the same as the last in part, the rest of 


it just as bright but not so serious. 
wholesome throughout, so enticing, so lastingly pleasing, so satis- 
fying, so winning to higher levels of intellectual luxury, 


We know of no magazine so 


suitable person may properly 
and more than that. 


And they need not costa cent! ‘There is away which any 


take to get them for work, 


Will you, who are interested enough to read so far, drop a 
postal card to the Publishers for the Premium List ? 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 


Publishers of Books and Magazines 
Franklin and Hawley Streets 
BOSTON 


K.P. DUTTON & C0.’ 


MONOTINT BOOKS. 


The n velty we {Introduced last year (Season 
Sonzs and Sketches) proved such an instan- 
taneous success In every part of the country 
that we have made Monotint Books a leading 
featore for the coming season. Our German 
Iithographer, E. Ni-ter, has No as @ 
printer in color and monotint. 

These bo»>ks are printed In from fout to 
seven tintsandtyre. Ail are beautifully tllus- 
trated and bound fn attraetive light tinted 
covers, with rounded corners, gilt edges, and 
gold cord tied in a bow. 


Morning Songs and Sketches. Quarto, 


Noou Songs and Sketenes. Quarto, $2 pages 75 
Eventide Songs and Sketches. Quarto, 

75 
Night Songs and Sketches. Quarto, 32 pages 75 
By Land and Sea. Small quarto, 23 pages.. 
Landscspe and Song 
Failing Leaves. Smal! quarto, 24 pages 35 
Holly and Mistletoe. 35 
Lilies and Heartscase. 35 
Roses and May. 35 
Fu!lness of Bleasing. Oblong 32mo, 32 pages 385 

te. 35 
85 
85 


Holly Leaves. 


Pii grim’s Songs. 

S'ar of Bethlehem, 

Bible Fearnots. Oblong 48 no, 35 pages 25 
Heavenly Dew. ¥ 25 
Living Fountairs. 25 
Love aud Light. 25 
Springs cf Comf ort. 2: 


PRINTED IN BOTH MONOTINT AND COLOR. 


The Homeward Journey. A Selection of 
Poems by Mrs Pennefather and others. 
Small quarto. cl th, giit.... ........ 150 

Songs of the Dawn. By Horatius Bonar and 
others. Quarto, cloth, gilr 2 

Songs f r Life's Journey. Selections from 
the most celebrated writers of religious 
poetry. Large quarto, cloth, gilt . ......2:! 


*¢* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P, DUTTON &CO.. 


PUBLISHERS, 
of West Twenty-third St., New York. 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES | 
In America and England, 1850—1885, 


xy Henry Ward Beecher. 


The best thoughts of his best days. th 
Ad ‘resses stand for Free Speech, Froe ‘tanaa — 
Fair Chance for humanity. They are werful, 
wise, witry, eloquent, convincing; full of historic 
instruction and patriotie tuspiration. 


WAKE UP 


to the value of this work, now ready forsale. Lib. 
— compensation for your services in circulating 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, WN. Y. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


**Evening in Finisterre,”?’ by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 


** Home of Evangeline,’ by F. Raubicheck after 
C. R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’’ by James S. King after Percy 
Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be obe 
tained of all Art Dealers. 


All of **Klackner’s Publications” are pro- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ** Proofs and Prints.”” 
17 East 17th Street, New York, 


Sunday School Books and Cards, 
Approved py a 


SEND CaraLocre. 


TELSON’S 


var Oenominations, 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 BieeckerSt,, N.Y, 
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FHE OHRISTIAN UNION, 


VoL 36, No. 26. 


A MALINGERER. | 


‘* Malingering,” or the imitation of dis- 
ease or disabliity for the purpose of evad- 
ing work or obtaining money, is a not 
uncommon form of roguery. Sometimes 
the deception is so clever as to be very 
difficult of detection, but usually, it may 
be hoped, the resovrces of modern sclence 
are sufficient to bafll; the malingerer. At 
Metz a short time azo there happened one 
of those accidents which are said to occur | 
occasionally even in the best-regulated ee 
workshops. A hammerman, whilet forc-' 
ing, let the tocl slip frcm his graep, and {t | 
struck his assistant near the left eye. The 
injury was, of course, duly attended to, 
and in a few days the doctors declared the 
man to be ccmpletely cured. The mau, 
however, would notadmit the correctness 
of their statement, but insisted that he had 
lost the power to see with the Ir jured eye. 
Specialists examined him and declared | 
that the organ of sight was uninjured, but 
the man steadily maintained that they 
were Wrong Various cxperfments were 
tried without decisive results Finally, | 
one of the experts, basing himself upon | 
M. Chevreul’s investigations as to the laws 
of the contrast of colors, made a fresh | 
trial. After wilting some words in greer | 
ink upoa a black screen, he placed on the 
nose of the maiingerer a pair of spectacles 
having a red glass for the right eye and a 
white glass forthe lefteye. ‘‘ Now read 
what I have written,” said the doctor, and 
without the least d:fliculty the man read 

he words. 

* Did yor eid that with your right 
eye was the next questior, Certafnl:, 
fcr I cenpct see wiih the left eye at all.” 
* Ycucre misiaken ; you have reed this’ 
with the lefteye. You cannot have reac | 
green characters upon a black ground 
because of the red glass, for red is accom 
plementary color of ¢reen, and the meee 
are lost and effacei in the black ground 
of ihe screen. It is, therefore, with the, 
ieft «ye and through the white glass only 
that you have reai what [ have written.” 
When the case cams befcre the tribunal 
the reasoning cf the specialist was ap 
proved, and the malingercr was defeated 
in his endeavor to obiala compensa lon 
for the imaginary loss of sight ic an eye 
with ®hich he cluld stili read.—([Man. 


chester Qoardisn 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


High-ciass Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, ec sting 
when framed from $5.00 up- 
ward. 

An Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & C0O., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. 


California 


and Etching. 


The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 
bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by well-known artists. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
to the Publisher, 


W. K. VICKERY, 


108 Grand Avenue, San Francisco. | 


POT-POURR 


) George Wharton Edwards Hey wood Hardy 


© CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL, 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are 
ready. These packets wl! be found the —_ vondertul 
bargains ever offered. We advise early orders, as 

ri many will certainly desire to re order. 

l] OV ¢, Wwe walk ac mplete set of the first six 
for &3.50, and 4) cents for postage and registering 
and of the domapiore 9 seis for @5, and 50 cents for post- 


age and gistering. 

ho. cents and four ceuts for of poste e,17 

& Co. and other fine C 
together wit a Double Fringed Gok and a handsome 
Birthday Card. 

jo. 2.—For 50 eents and four cenis for postage, iO 

“ and finer Cards frum tne above publishers, also 
a Fine Frosted Card and a Folding C cut in form of 
a Sheaf of ¥ our 


o. 3.—For 81 and six cents for postage a choice 
selection of 35. teautiful Cards, avg & 


Ro —For $1 and eight cents for postage, & se- 
lection of 10 of our ee and Finest 8, to- 
a beautiful ur Folding Calendar for 
re b *rapg & Co. 
Ao. roi apd 10 cents for Lostage, 10 Double 
Weioen (C'atds (not folded), each in a separate en 
e Card and 


velope, together with a fine Fol 
& handsome Satin Card. 
ho.6.—Feor 25 cents asd two cents for postage, 10 

Prang’s, Ward’e and other beautiful cards. 

Folding Cards aud 4 Souvenir w gk 
iiate selections from best authors— retail price 
nd cents each—and an Lithographic Card 
f the above cut, by L. Prang & 


17 Fine Card, of Prang’s or Tack’s. 
9. P ACKER ¥ 50 ceats, 20 ecards, of Marcus Ward's, 


Prang’s Cards, asiorte’ 


dof 
Hand Patated t ards, Fear! Ua:ds, and o which will be selected with care for different tas 


each, for Christmas, Birthday, or anniversar 
and ages AS spe 
f the above cut and verse, and eV cards, per 


Cards by Praag & Co 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcas Ward’, Pranvg’s, and other beautiful cards, notwoaliks for @!, and eight cents for 
tage, Better Assortment ®%, and tem cents for poatage. A very choice selection, no two alike, @3 

and ‘2!) ceuts for pos y= and registerin g. 
Every Packet will bee ‘OW n OT PRI Protectors, and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 


ST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND Weare the New En poe A ots for the Ha aribut Paper 
s Co, (estabilished in 132), manufacturera of the Beacon 
Kill Linen Paper (no batter or more elegant pavp:r can be made). Salling dirsct from milis w the eon- 
suiner, we are abe always tuo fice lowest possible prices Sample shests of paper and envel- 
opes, with prices and yee - sheets to a pound, sent ona receipt of 15 ceuts, and special prices to 
these taking orders for these witb our cari packets. 
I (ROSE LEA AV Es). A preparation of Rose-Leat Petals combined with the 
choicest Belouses perfumes, which will remain fragrant for years. Per box. 
by 454, postpai¢c, 50 cents. Ia fine Japanese Jara, securely packed and fillei, price from 
mS. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 


“SAMANTHA SARATOGA” 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. AGENTS WANTED. 
“You areall wrong, Samantha, full dresa means low neck and short sleeves: sez I** I know better -” 
sez he “I shal! go in full dress —_ bound to be Fashionable,” and he went to rolling up his shirt 
iy, sleeves, &c."’"—Extract from “T find in this the same delicious humor that has made 
XW, her works a joy sorever °— Will “Carleton. “Full of genuine wit, with a wholesome moral 
flavor. "— Rec. O. H. Tiffany, D.D. and jubilant humor—opulent and brilliant.” 

Yo Hon SS Cox MC. “Ttisan evangel of the keenest, wittiest, and rollest sarcasm on the 
tfollies of fashion. "_Luth, Observer. “An exCeedingly amusing book.”—Rose Elizabeth 
ae”: Ws Cleveland, There are parts sO excruciatingly funny we have had to sit back pee laugh 
,till the tears came,”’— Weekly Witness “ Unauestional her Free Press 

It takes off Saratogn (follies, 
tions, low necks, dudes, pug dogs, 

The (00) ietures by ‘Oppe r” are 
killing.” People crazy to get a 
PRICE | mail or Agent) ....... 50 

1A, or KANSAS city 


AGENTS are taking THOUSANDS of ORDERS 
for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Profits, $50 to 8100 PER WEEK. 
Apply to HUBBARD BROS. PHILADELP 


is Wide Awake 
Holiday Wide Awake 1888 


begins the year with the richest holiday 
Surpasses all previous achieve-|number ever made, and follows up the 


ments. Very large°and full of months with such riches to come as never 

‘ch 6 aint on veheibt dreamed of. If you want particulars, 

P write for a primer prospectus ; sent free. If 


you want the holiday number, the news- 
stands will have it November 1gth (20 cents), 
or write for that. 

‘There are serial stories half a year long. 


of 20 cents. 
ARTISTS 
Howard Pyle W L Taylor 


Edmund H Garrett ¥F & Lungren There are series of papers each complete in 
William T Smedley Warwick Brookes itself but connected enough to make you 
L 5 Humphrey and others look for the next one. Some of the stories 

WRITERS are nothing but stories ; some are social or 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, a lofty poem. 
Ancrew Lang, @ humorous ballad. 
H. Ric er Haggard, a book itn itself. 
Sidney Luska begins a story. 
Jessie Benton Frémont begins a story. 
Mra. Sherwood, a practical story in soci! life. 
Mary E. Wilkins, a delicious extravaganza. 
Emma Sherwood Chester. a tale of magic. 
Louise Imogen Guiney, the bringing up of puppies. 
A. H. Leonowens, a tale of Asiatic experience. 
Oscar Fay Adems, old tales and romances, Homer. 
T. Letherbrow. famous pictures of child-life. 
Olive Risley Seward, experiences with animals. 
Charlotte M. Vail, a Christmas Tree story. 

And others. 


scholarly helps ; or helps todothings ; helps 
to get on in the world. ‘The _ separate 
papers cover, one would think, about all the 
needs ofthe year. But these are comments 
on that primer you are going to send for. 
Send for the Premium List while you're 
about it ; 32 pages of pictures of things to 
be paid be getting subseribers. The won 
der is that everybody hasn’t subscribed 
already. 
also four other 
abyhood, §0 cents a year Our Litt cn 
This number begins the volume W, bes Chautangua 


Young Journal, $1. Sample copies 
and contains the Premium List. of all will be sent for 15 cents ; or any one 


$2.40 a year. for 5 cents. 
4 
D LOTHROP COMPANY Boston D LOTHROP COMPAN 
BOSTON 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


MRISTMAS The Count of Monte Cristo 


MUSIC. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Tue Century Co. publish a 16 page} Uniform with the superbly illus. 
pamphlet of Christmas Songs for Sunday} trated edition of ** Les Miserables” 
Schools, taken from the new book, ‘* Songs | Published last season. 
of Worship.” Every Superintendent should} With nearly 500 illustrations from designs 
see it. A single sample sent free. Price, 5 ~ Asam Staal, and other eminent French 


cents ; $3.00 a hundred. The Century Co., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


RC Al N 


5 vols. Royal Svo. Cloth. $15.00. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


GRAND GIFT 


Own HOME BEFORE YOU BUY. ESTABLISHED 
285 Laat Rist Strect, New York, | Oo, 38 


hey Lead the 
Scl4 Direct to Families,’ No Middlemen 


g Guaranteed for Six Years and sent 


The Overland Monthly 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, established 
twenty years ago, has grown with the growth 
of California and the Pacific Coast. The 
leading feature of the coming year will be 


illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, 

Central, and Southern California, Oregon, 
Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the 
Rocky Mountain region will receive especial 
attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to 
keep informed upon the resources and 
growth of the Pacific Coast. Without low- 
ering its high literary standard, the maga- 
zine has become essential to the home 
seeker and the investor, because it deals in 
a practical way with the dev elopment of the 
West. 

To lovers of literature the OVERLAND 
offers each month the best literary product 
of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its 
stories of Western adventure and mountain 
eering, Indian studies and VPioneer sketches 
have become famous. Its short stories 
cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining camp days to the living present, 
and have been one of the strongest features 
of the magazine. Its literary reviews, edi- 
torials, and poems rank with the best of cor- 
responding Eastern work. 


PER YEAR. 
One Sample Copy Twenty-five Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co., 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


The ake third Partie Parties of the season will 
leave NEW YORE MONDAY, DE 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8. 


The journey Across the Continent will be madein a 
New and Mosaificent Train of Vestibuled 


Pullman Palace ¢( ary, + ith Pullman 
Palace Dining-Cars Atiached, 


The train leaving December wilt go through 
without change tothe New and 
v ounce uffs maha, ner, vgden, Salt 
Lake Cisy, and Sacramento. . 
The train leaving December 8 will go through 
without change to The Raymond, at Ea & 
Pasadena, and to Los Angeles, via Chi " 
Kansas City, Las Vegas Hot Springs, — 
Albuquerque, Bars‘ow, and San Berna: din 
Passengers by either route will be entitled’ to visit 
other sections of California, and persons desiring to 
2d at once to other points than are named can 
go by elther train. 
Mapy new features have been introduced in our 
exeursions this season. Vestibuled Trains and 
Dining-C ane are run Across the (Continent ~ 
the first Time. Special trains with special faci!- 
ities for sight-seeing. A choice of three fontes in 
the outward journey and five routes returning. 
Nineteen Parties. and the 
also good on ail neepto duly il, 8. In- 
dependent Tickets covering all expenses tosh ways, 
and allowing entire freedom in California, and 
reiurping. Hotel prone supplies for long orebort 
sOjourns rt all the ading Coast He- 
sorts, including The Kaymond, East Pasadena, 
The Arlington, at Santa Harbara, ~ new Hotel 
del Moate, and the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Dates of Other California 

2, , and 23; February, 2, 7, and W; 
arc 

Mexico Excursions.—January 16 


and Mar 
Ww. RAYMOND. I, A. WHITCOMB, 


s@™ Send for descriptive circulars. 
J. M. JENKINS, 
257 Broadway, New York. 


WANTS 


[Cards of not more than ten lines ( 
will be inserted in this column for 


for Afleen cents per line.) 


West View, Aiken, 8S. C—This well-known 
and desirable Winter Home is now open for 
reception of Northern guest;. Address West 
View. 


Wanted — Purchasers for Bronzé and Narreagan- 
sett Turkeys. Thoroughbred for 15 years. for 
size and plumuge. Hookertown brand. Tim 
Bunker on the Secrets of Tarkey-Ralsing, 25 
cents. For circulars, &0., address W. Clift, 
Mysiic Bridge, Conn. 


A Young Lady Artist wishes to give, in ex- 
change for board, part: f her time as instructress 
in art or English branches, or both. References. 
Address, J. D., 242 Communipaw Ave., Jersey 


City, New Jersey. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market in London {fs easy, 
and the fact that the Bank of Eogland has 
had to resort to the questionable method 
of borrowing the surplus funds in the 
open market In order to bolster up rates 
for the purpose of preven'ing the ou' flow 
of specle does not argue fo favor of Eu- 
demand for money It true 
tkat during the past three months the 
Bank of Eagland has borrowed something 
like seven to etght million dollars outside, 
and has recently renewed the loans, sim- 
ply to retain higher rates {n the general 
market. There has been an effort to 
mark rates up in Wall Street during the 
past week, on the plea that funds are 
again belng absorbed by the Treasury, 
and that the drift of money is away 
from this cliy. The operations of the 
past week do show that cver a million 
dollars, net, have been shipped to the {n- 
terior, but this movement at this season is 
exceptional, and hardly indicates any 
drift in that direction, while the Treasury 
has gained only a hundred thousand from 
the banks in the week. Our bank state- 
ment appended for the week shows that 
the surplus reserve is larger than usual 
this year, while the rates are easy, except- 
ing where ¢fforts are made to manipulate 
money. 

Thirty-day money is five per cent., but 
the supply exceeds the demand at these 
rates. Time loans will come due near the 
close of the year, but under present con- 
ditions there will be no trouble in remov- 
ing them, though there might be some 
stringency arising from the acjustments 
of loans at the time, yet we do not look for 
any activity of money at present. Wall 
Street is borrowing very sparsely, for 
brokers are carrying only moderate vol- 
of stocks and bonds, and mer. 
chants do not discount heavily in 
the midwinter months. Sterllog ex- 
change is rather disposed to ease, but 
no change has been made in quote- 
tlons for the week, which for actual 
businersremain about one percent. above 
gold imports, with both light supply and 
light demand. The feeling for our rail. 
way shares and securities abr-ad {3 good 
though purchaves for forefgn account 
just for the moment are probably held 
here for a turn. We look for an early 
renewal of the shipment abroad of our 
stocks, as the contiaual facrease in earr- 
{ngs on our raliways tend to give greater 
and more permanent stability to our rall- 
Way property. We are digesting the 
additional mileage made to our raflway 
systems during the year in a wonderfully 
progressive way, and it {s coming to be 
understood that these additions, mostly 
made in the shapes of branch roads, built 
by old and established companies, were 
needed, and will give to the parent roads 
heavy additions in the way of blon geuls 


_ for the new trsffic that the branches create 


In this way new branches are made to 
pay the builders where the mera traffic 
on the new additions would not, of itself, 
be remunerative Most of this rail- 
way addlii.n, therefore, for 1887 is of 
a@ paying character from the first. This 
fact is a potent influence in the miuds 
of European investors in our markets. A 
statement of the Missouri! Pacific Rallway 
Co. just made, for the nine months of the 
year to Octobder 1, exhibits earnings which 
leave a surplus for the time named cf 
nearly $1,500 000, after paying all fixed 
charges and the three-quarters of dividends 
on the stock. The three remaining months 
are the best of the year usually, so that 


over $2 000 000 surplus on the road can 


be safely counted on for the year 1887 
after seven per cent. is paid on the stock.’ 

Thus far the first week !n November 
exhibits, on such roads as bave reported 
earnings for the time, as heavy a percent. 
age in the Increase of gross earnings as 
have been made heretofore during the 
year. 1d othcr words, there is no sign uf a 
falling away of earnings on account of 
alleged rate-cutting, and the doubting 
mind finds no comfort in facts to justify 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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his pessimistic theories of the general sit- 
uation or conditions ia business. 

The reports of the Bureau of Statistics 
from Washington, giving the’ final out- 
come of the crop season [In corn and cot- 
ton, ara as follows: Yield of corn 1,453 - 
000 000 bushels, or over 200 000 000 bush- 
els leas than last year. Yet the fact that 
we had a great reserve over last ycar is 80 
assured that no effect {s produced by this 
official statement. -The estimate of the 
D:partment reepscting the cotton crop fz 
believed to be wile of the mark, for it 
must be remembered that cotton picklaog 
keeps up until Christmas and that the 
facts are yet problematicai which deter- 
mine the extent of the crop ‘‘ The F!- 
nancial Chronicle” gives some very good 
reasons this week why the Bureau must 
be mistaken or misled as to Its est/mates 
The ‘‘ Chronicle” has sent out over the 
South for facts, and the replies lead it to 
believe that the present crop is fully up to 
last year’s. Tals official es' imate fe 6 300,- 
000 bales, agaiast over 7,000 000 bales 
last year. 

The markets on Wall S'reet for the 
week have made, as a rule, considerable 
advances in quotations for the lesding 
stocks ; the coal stocks especially are very 
strong. Reading has maiotained its lead- 
ership in the advance, and {sg four per 
cent. higher than a week befcre. D2l, 
Lack. & Western, another coal! stock, fs 
three per cent. hizher during the we:k; 
St. Paul and Northwestern, two perc nt. 
higher ; the general list is tending tow:rd 
improvement, with an increased belief in 
the continued growth of confidence 

The bond market also has the tame 
features, and prices are advancing with a 


fair investment demand for most of the 
second and third class of bonds. The 
bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease. . $423,300 
Specie, 2,285 ,000 
Legal tenders, inerease. ......... 462,200 
Deposits, decrease.... ......... 2,494,600 
Reserve, decrease............... 1,199,150 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at $8 600 000 about, with the 
rates averaging about four and a half per 
cent. for call loans. 


a little stiffer rate. Watt STREET. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans 


Improved City Property. 


18 Years’ Experlence. 
Choice Mortgages awe hand at the New York 
ce. 


WwW. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
To FIRST MORTGAGES 6%. 


The Old Reliable. 
Every loan made is carefally inspected by an ex- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the 
mpany, who is paid a salary and nota commis. 
sion. His report, Yih all the papers connected 
with the loan. are carefully reviewed by an officer 
of the before loan is Fifteen 
rs’ rience ; 000.00 negotiated 
without — for Coll Savin Banks, Insur- 
oe Co.’s and Boston officer 
Geo. M. Stearn Manager. 
46 ‘Cong hia 713 Walnut Street, Wm. B. 


Wood, Mavager. 


Taust 


Capital Paid-up.................. 81,000,000 00 


NET INTEREST 


Gaaranteed by the 


100 ,.400,00 


Reserve Liability................ 1,000. 000, 0o 
Deben y mortgages on im- 
=. real estate held by the Mercan Trust Co 
7 at Office or write 


ARVIS-OONKLIN ‘TRUST CO., 
239 Broadway, New York City. 


THE THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capiter stock, Bold 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Also 
Guaranteed First Mortenges Organize 1875. 
Under same supervision as the Savings Banks. 


Regularly Kxamine: hy the State Hank ( 
SecurityCo. Hartford, trustee. 


The tendency {s to 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTOX. 


GEO. MORRILL, Vice-Pres’t H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
P. 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec 8. R, WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgsee Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT: AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First e Bonds 
CLA In sums of and 
of Princi eal and Interest. ou 
pons made and remitted to lender without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION. 
Fifteen years’ experience Ampie Capital 
connections, Kefer to the * Congregationalist.’’ 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Rad 
Minneapolis, | & REALTY ©O, | Minnesota, 


Offer strictly choice First } Loans bear- 
a ing6 to7per cent. interest, well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. @ 
& Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, es 
good character, our invartable requirements. We e- 
collect and remit principal and Interest free 3 
to lender... Send for pamphlet containing # 
iorms, and references East and West. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loased. Interest Con- 
ponscollected. We havea very !arge list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and ita environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


solicited. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL &U BSCRIBED, - £2,000, 000 
PAID IN, CASH, - 1,O 

Stfe and Permanent 
Municipal Bonds, pa i and Farm Mertgages. 


OFFICES : NEW YOR 08 BROADWAY ; 
BOSTON, 23 COTRE EE 
PHILADELPHIA, COR. 4th AND CHESTNUT. 


MISSOURI TRUST C6. 


Capital, 600,000 
Cash Capital, $200,000. 


DEBENTURES 
% FARM LOANS 


The Sense company organized in the State, 
Has MILLIONS bang hed No Losses. 


4 “Up capiial o 

ns drawing s ; 


per 0 
rcent. of first 


in trust ¢ Mercautile 


an e company 
Nasena &t., New Fork. 


. L. OR¥SBY, Vice-President. | 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST C3, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAIDUP CAPITAL “HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. | $5,000,000. 
Real Estate Mortcage Loans Debentare Bonds. 
Our loans are carefuily selected in goud icealitie... 
piece of property personally ins; We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
udgment and experience, based on the above. 
Jorrespondence solicited, and all tnquirtes cheer. 
fully answered. 

Send for pamphlet 
. F. PAKMELEE, Prestde=t. 
. WILDER, Vice President. 
L. 


STRING HAM, Secre 
Corrs spondents, Hanover Bank, New York: 
Vattonal Rank North America. Be 

T. B. SWEET, Pres GEO. Vice- Pres 


OF or VH 


ATLANTIC 
'nsarance Company, 


Nev Yours, January ‘45d, 1887. 

The ein. tn Cor “ormity the Charter of 

Company, ‘he folowing Statement of 
faare on the of December, 


fremiucu op Marine Risks from Ist 
January 1986, to 3lst December, 


18386 
on Poitetes ‘not markeo 
of is lary, 


Total] Marine Pro 


fame marked off from tst Jan- 
1886, to 3ist December, 1836 $3,817,699 8é 


The Company has the folio asses. 6S." 
United States and State of Now 
—_ Stock, City, Bank, and other 


miums and 
. -0$541,378 18 


$9,382,375 00 
707,100 0 


Company, estimated ai............ 501,647 81 


pany, estimated ai 
Premium — and Bill 5 Reoetvable 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank. "285 254 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outetanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or the!r legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 wili be redeemed and paid to the holders 
——* or mg legal representatives, on and 


"interest thereon will cease 
certificates to be at the of pay- 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3ist De: ember, 1346, for which 
certificates will be on and after Tuesday 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board 


i, H. ORAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES, 
J. Db. JONEes, WILLIAM D. MUAHGAN 
BH. MOOKK, CHARLES H. MAHSHA 
AA. FREDE RICK H. COSRITT, 
JAMFS LOW, iL.LIAM BRYCE. 
M. Raia, ELLIOTT 


Ww 
BENJAMIN H. 
JOBLAH O. LOW 


&DMUND W_CORLIiEB, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 


WILLIA GROOT, 

HORACE GRAY is 

WIL.JAM KE. DODGE, EDWARD FLUYD- JONES 
LIAM H. MACY NSON W. HARD. 

C. A. HAND THOMAS MAITLAN 

OBEN D. HEWLETT’. JOHN EDGAR JOHNBSON.- 


J 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, [RA BURSLEY 

, JAMES A. HEWLEIT 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGP. MACY. 
4ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

4. Vico Presidaui 


AsovinQrer CENT 


Pr annum firs mortgages productive 
Heal Estate. Loans a.vroved by Tacoma Na- 
tional Bank. - OF KEFFERENCES EAST AXD 
W Kat. nee Solicted, Address 

‘ LLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, W Wash. Ter. 


REED & 


BARTON, 


37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


TABLE 


EMBRACING EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR 


Fruit Baskets; 
Dishes; 
Cutlery, etc. 


WARE, 


TSE OR DECORATION OF THE TABLE: 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; Cake and 
Meat, Vegetable, 
Eperegnes, Candelabra, 


and Baking 
Spoons, Forks, 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


SMIT Treasurer. = 


, the First of February next, from 
The 


{ 
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1,426,049 46 
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Desk Bro's/The Comecticut General) MASON & HAMLIN 


B Other makers followed in 


New York, THURSDAY, NoveMBER 17, 1887. 


t Subscribers desirous of having \F HARTFORD CONN instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
i he address of their paper 5 | always maintained their eupremacy as the best in 
; Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
changed, or having any business offers unquestioned | creg:: ed excellence of their orguns, the fact tha: | 
; at all of the vyreat Worl xhibitions, since that of 
ws communication with The Chris secu rity ® economy in Paris, 1867, in competition wi h be makers of al! 
tian Union, are requested to ad- countries, they the highest 
uliovue ree 
dress the Publisher of The management; a Care= Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
Christian Union,” and not the ful selection of risks, PIANOS. them in 1882, avd hae been 
ono ed by exper the 
Editors in order to insure nounced by 
QPELAND IVORY and a policy very clear) 
prompt attention. EARTHENWARE DINNER H ‘A containing testimonials from thre 
and liberal in its hundred purchasers, musicians, tuners. seus, 
anc above, In nos a! Org is r ary ayin fils 
CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. either of the three colors, terms, to those desir- 
| ROYAL GRAY, BLUE OR BROWN. |INg’ Insurance. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCS. 
uying Catalogue with illustrations of other sets 54 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. i4th St./Urion Sq.), N.Y. 
E sent on request. We RUSSELL, President 149 Wabash Ave., Chicigo 
aadrees K. A. HOLBROOK (romera: Lickel an 


OVINGTON 


Passenger Agent, Chicizo. 


ORCANS 


y used over fifty years. ‘ago Store, 145 State St. OF FIRST OU ory dS ge) Shout exception - 
reduced to UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES 


are being atte red by the LA ARG EST REED 
IRGAN W 


ORG ORKS IN THE WORLD, to 
very the public direct at Suchossie prices. Now is the 


time to place orders for 


AFri-nd in Need 
is a friend tndeei Such Kiider’s Digestylin 
when gg are sulfering from iidigestion. Ke pit 


a i> Good Housewife | HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Don’t Surrsr To acccmrviaTE on cold 
until your throat ard lungs are in a state of will welcome the Hartman Patent Our artists have designed new and elegant styles of 
inflammation. Attack the first symp- SteelWire Door Mat. It will scrape auty and for- 
rst dan ornament to a 
toms of pulmonary trritatios with Ha'e’s Honey snow or mud instantly from the -room or ; in addition to this 
. .we have added many valuable improvements and 
of Horehound ard Tar and achieve an easy feet. Doesn't freeze become We nothing but tho: finest material 
oesn’t throughout in the construction of the action, such as 
victory. Sold byal! Druggists at i5c., e.ard $1, useless when expose D Mad steel couplers,fan tremolos,extra quality rubber sleth 
Gienn’s Sulphur Soap and beantifios, Me. require shaking or sweeping. Made triple bellows, etc. 
aie : have aiithe latest improvem t 
GermaaCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunion 50 of steel wire; neat, strong, and Testimonials and catalogues ents. ap- 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Placs & Brown, S00 will last—well the way it lasts is plication. Address 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in] Minute 
™ \discouraging to the manufactur- BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN 
‘ers. Better look at them. Your Washington, Warren Co., N. J. 


An extraordinary incident in the recent 
mining. histcry of Vic*orla, Ausiralis, 
occurred on Augus! 2), when an im- 
mense nugget weighing about 51 lbs. of 
pure gold was unearthei in the now 
famous Midas mine at Silky Guily. Th's 


dealer ought to have them, but if | 

be hasn't, drop a note to A N Oo 
_ HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA 


151 Congress St., Boston; 8 Chambers St., 


New YORE; 1u3 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. The a 4 
If you could get a handsome Steel Picket ‘ lord | da vlor 


le 


mine is on the rorerty of Str William | = ~ "Fence fo our door ard for almost a song— 
C.lker, known Forest, ard WHITE SUTELY PERF UMED: PURE we Be Steel Fence circular, sud get the 
4 ule story 
On several occasions ately nugge's var - B ACP S 
img in size, though have been them 


A Silk : | 


Turkish, Roman, electro thermal, salt, medicated, 
will be given at Cuick. bathe; clectshety its CO 50 years ago, Send 
ering Hall cn Tuctday evening, Novem NEE forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca | the little book 7 Why. ” 


with condensed air: oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
from Echumann, Gounod, Laszen, B.z- 


Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory d'sease by gas- 7 | 
z ni, and Arnold King. eou enrmata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or O/ OF, 


without treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 
OUR 


TRA 


Broad Way & J wentieth St, 


WARREN WARD 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S AGENCS 
Oldest and best known in JU. 8, 
Estalbiished 1555 
7 Eaer N. Y. 


ARE S8ELLING 


DURKEE'’S| 


15 to 25 per cent. less than former (XUN EQUALLED FQ RO- 


years. Still keeping up standard oft EXGELLENGE 
quality. ““No cheap goods, but ali 


goods cheap.’”’ 


SCHOOL BULLETIN Agency 
Fy Syracuse, N. Y.. may be depended on to fur 
nish suitable teachers, and to tnform no others. 


French, Germaa, Spanish, Italian 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, efther ot 
these languages forevery-day and bue 


iness conversation, by We. Kicw S. 
tor books “Typ Trade- Mark Ham Special Designs When Wanted. 
wfeanswere to all questions, aut correction of exer 
cles. Sample copy Part 1, 23 ceuts. Liberal 20th bet 5th Ave. & Biway. 


term: to teach 
M+ ISTERSC HAFT PUBLISHING €9., 
Herald Baildinz, Boston, “Mass. 


1875—Twelve Years’ Maintained Superiority—1087, POULT RY 


RATORY ‘streets Boston 
Oh A. Send for circuiar re ton AND BONELESS BACON. A.B.C. WHEAT, A.8.C. BARLEY, A.B.C. MAIZE, FOR GAME, POULTRY, MEATS, Etc. 
? 


Carefully Hulled. Easily Digested. 


OOF, EGE, Obe riin, Ohi» FONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWINC OUR PATENTED Made from the Finest Grain. Ready i in Ten Minutes 
Theoiogical, Collegiate TRADE-MAARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
and Preparatory Depart TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE Twice co S e | ec t E* | avo I? S 
ie aa ereaisis owin their bee Pure cest ‘rui 
vantages at the lowest cost. ealthful no saloons; — ling twice cooked, tirst by BEST. 


Thousands of gross sold. Winning friends 


best Teligious influences; elective studies: 12 A |ittle hhor in pr hut of unrivalled quality. BREAKFAST ‘with superheated 


last yeer Cal ndar sentiree by Mr. G. W sted with oe 
7 which re- | BYBBYWHERE, DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH 
‘omservatory of Masic.—Unider th: moves all traces of 
New bullding. Superior in EREALS and renders them wost easy SF VILLE. on the high pine ridge 
Theory, Voice Cuiture, Piano, O Tread of digestion. a district unexcelled for fruit and 
Beringed Instruments, etc. Adiress Prof. F. = vegetables, with delightful 
Director. g = WAS E - mate. i« a fast mail station uo» the Berth and 
== ackson ville, and bas a com lete system of water 
Un AGE me: is Acte g ENBROIDERY SILKE. ERE ALS CO, 3 MURRAY works nud sewerage. an excellent hotel is now 
—=§in a box—al! good silk and good colors. evi'le 
3 Sent by mails. nreceipt of 40 cents. 100 BEV OUNG, President. 385 Wall 8t., 8. Y. 
> 4 Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest F= MASON, Bec’ y aud Treas . S¢ ville, Fila. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. = and bes st book dlework, only 
One“of the half.dozen best Acatemic and Clasai 
eal Scheols ian New rnziant The patmentof ge INVALID ROLLING 
advance will cover or iinary ition, with bourd 
for term, beginning Dec. Send f. r Cata 4 = or the names and = 
=iladies interested in vediework, 
G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Yass | will send one book free. = UNEQUALLED for Aways 
Mire. H. Merrill, Danvers, Mase. uSssia A rs: Howard Chatr Ce., New ae ur. 
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Nov. 17, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BAT 


A REPLY FROM PROFESSOR 
GOODWIN.’ 


1 AM not surprised that the Jetter recount- 
ing the facts concernirg my deposition 
bas called forth a rejoinde*, or that o'ber 
so called facts are introduced by the defend- 
ants for the sak of turning aside their true 
and logical interpretatio . I have no desire 
for concealment, and no fear of a disclosure 
of the very bottom facts inthe case, if only 
they be trnly and accurately stated. Least 
cf all do I desire to tr jure the college which 
I have loved and faithfally served for twelve 
years, orto be unjust toany connected with 
it. The facts get forth'n the letter—which 
are not controverted or deniei— were with- 
held out of a regard to its reputation, until 
justice fo myself seemed to demacd their 
pabiication. 

A brief examinatior of the new facts re- 
vea'ed will show how far they are trne, and 
h°w far they invalidate the verdict of pro- 
scription. 

And, first, of my relation tothe church. It 
is not trae that the two additional pastors 
were elected as a ‘‘ compromise to satisfy the 
grow!lng resties:ness of the church under the 


fect or incompetence in the instruction, but 
to mere methods of schoolmaster disci- 
pline, in which a!l teachers differ. Further- 
more, the Pres'dent, when induced by the 
protests of both faculty and students to re- 
consider, or at least to delay to ex :cnte, the 
vote of the Trustees, admitted the action to 
have been hasty end without sufiicient con- 
sid ration. 

For these reasons and others yet to be 
given, I did not and could not believe that 
the causes assigned were the real and true 
causes of my dismissal. To find these some 
eariier and more hidden facts must be 
brought to light: Som2thresor four years 
ago, econ after Joseph Cook’s visit to the 
college in prosecu‘ion of his crusade against 
Audover, a paper was presented by the Pres- 
ident, signed by a number of the faculty, 
condemning the Andover theology. This 
paper I refused to sign, not because I in- 
dorsed that theology, but because I repudi 
ate such methods of manufacturing public 
opinion. I date from this refusal the grow- 
ing and il)l-concealed opposition or theolog!. 
cal antagonism on the part of the Pres'‘dent, 
not to mention other parties, which culmi- 


nated in his recent Baccalaureate, in which 
, he denounced, not only the sentiments of my 


preaching of Dr. Goodwin.” I think the! sermon, but all the other points of advanced 


President will not deny that the chief, tf not | 


orthodoxy I was supposed to hold. 


His in- 


the only, reason was to relieve himself from , tolerance and antagonism against all liberal 


the burden of preachirg every other Sah bath, | 


views In theo'ogy are wel! known in ihe col 


which he confessedly fcund too onerous in lege, and enffictently indicated by the fac’ 


addition to his other duties. 
In the matter of salary, while it is true that 
I recetved the same salary as tbe first yerar, | 


of bis administering to the senior class 
weekly doses of the Westminster Catechism, 
to their disgust, withou’ allowing lib- 


It {s also true, as an offset to this, th:t I opty of disenssion; also by his rebuks of a 
preached half the first year grataitously, seor for advising a graduate to go 
the understanding being that I wasto divide t) New Haven instesd of Caicago for 
the pulpit labors with the President, who did parsuing his theciogical education. An 


not come till the year afterward. 


Much is made of the complaints and pro-'! in 


excliu- 
like- 


80 narrow and 
spirit wonld not b>» 


administration 


tests of ‘‘a strong minority ’’ in the charch ‘ly to tolerate !n the faculty one of a 


against my pulpit min'strations. I need, 
not say there isa)ways, inevery cLurch, soms 


| 


broader and more liberal theology. The at- 
, mosphere of the college has been felt to be 


disaffected comp!a!nants, either not enlti- | onpressive ard st'flingto all intellec'ual free- 


vated enough, or too set in tlrelr old-schoo 
notions, to appreciate intellectual preaching, 
especially of a liberaland spiritual type Bat 
the strength of this minority and its growth 
during twelve years may be jadged from the 
fact that at the annual meet'ng a year ago 
only four dissentient votes were cast agairst 
me, notwithstand'!ng especial efforts made to 
increase thisnumber. The fact that twenty 
votes were cast against me at the last meet- 
ing is explained by the effect of the pro- 
scribed sermon followed by the Presidenv’a 
Baccalaureate, which naturally excited dis- 
trust and opposition; while the fact that 
only twenty were cast in my favor is owing 
to the fact that no eff ort whatever was made 
to rally supporters who would have been 
present in a large majority had they known 
the necessity. So much for my failure as a 
preacher. I willonly add, it is not true that 
I ‘‘denounced the American Board, both in 
the pulpit and in the prayer-meeting.”’ I 
simply protested in the name of Christian 
liberty, as many of the best and most ortho- 
dox ministers in New Eagland have pro- 
tested, against the narrow ard restrictive 
policy of Dr. Alden and his supporters in the 
interest of a partisan theology. 

Of the history of my relation to the col. 
lege the facts are briefly these: During a 
neriod of great mental and physical depres- 
sion consequent on the death of my wife, I 
received intimation that my teaching lacked 
the efficiency which my position and d ties 
r qaired, and I asked to be relieved of a por- 
tion of the studies assigned to me, consciou3 
that I was overburdened. This request was 
granted, and my duties and salary were re- 
duccd. For this action I bave no blame to 
impute to the Boaru or President, but grati- 
tude rather for the relief which enabled me 
to prosecute my work more successfully. No 
intimation of any dissatisfaction from that 
time reached me till the vote of the Trustees 
asking my resignation, in 1886 The grounds 
of this action, as stated by the respondents, 
are that ‘ some of the non-resident Trustees 
had been In attendance on Professor Good- 
win’s examinations, and were convinced that 
his teaching was a fatlure.’’ The reason as 
stated by the Trustee communicating the fact 
to me some weeks af'erward was a deficiency 


{in the treasury—ard this when the college 


was in expectation of large donations, in- 
cluding the sum of $100 000, which has since 
been realiz:d. The President, when asked 
for an explanation, c'ted some accusations 
not sustained by any reliable testimony or 
proof, but resting on mere romor or false 
and exaggerated reports. These charges, 
moreover, did not relate to any serious de- 


’¥or the letter to which this is a reply see 
page 522. 


}| dom. Under such circumstances I felt it to 


he my dnty to open the windows and letina 
little Iight and air I anticipated and ex- 
pected the coneequences that have followed ; 
bat I rej vice to have vindicated, at any cost 
to myself, the right of a Christian teacher 
to think. 

While saying thus much in self-vindica- 
tion, I do not wish to charge the President 
with any feeling of unkindness or personal 
hostility. [exoneratethe Trustees as a body 
from the imputation of consciously remov- 
ing me on account of thelogica! opinions or 
utterances. But theological prejudice can 
give color and weight to slight and insuffi- 
cient charges ; and the power of secret man- 
agement in a clore corpora'ion to bring 
about desired reeuits has been recently dem- 
onstrated in the committee and conclaves 
of the American Board. I am not the first 
teacher of acknow'edged ability und snccess 
who has been removed from the college 
through an anfounded prejadice. I appeal 
fromvague rumor and ignorant prejidice and 
casual Impressions to the testimony of those 
who have been under my instruc’ion,. and 
who know whereof they affirm. I appeal 
also to the fec* that dnring the last year my 
classes,comp sed chic fly of optional students, 
not ** compelled to attend my recitations,’’ 
have been larger than those of any other in 
the bigher departments. And let these tes- 
timontals and the facts submitied determine 
whether my teaching has been a fal'n~e. 

H, M. Goopwin, 

Orivet, November 12, 1887, 


The following 1s signed by s!xteen of 
Profeesor Goodwin’s pupils : 


It is a pleasure to us, who have received 
instraction from Dr. H. Goodwin in the) 
class-room, and for severs! years listened to. 
his preaching, to testify to his efficiency as a 
teacher and his power asa preacher. From 
no teacher have we received more irtellectual 
stimulus in prop rtion to the time spent tn 
his class-room.. [I's methods are snegestive 
and froctifying, the results rich and perma- 
nent. His sermons hate been to us intel- 
lectnal and spiritual food, the trnth as it ts 
in Jesas, and have strengthened us in our 
love for the Mas'‘er and h's work. 


ASTHMA. 


A young man taken down with asthma 
Was very much frightened, and went to the 
best physician fn the place and stated his 
symptoms, and in great suspense awaited 
the response. After several qnestions, the 
answer was: ‘‘Long life and {it health. 
Your disease is asthma.’’ The first clause 
of the vwbysician’s answer comforted the 
young man, who feared death was near. 
Bat the second clause, given after waiting 
@ little while, depressed his spirits to nearly 
as low apoint ai he had reached when he 
entered the doctor’s office. Tais consulta. 
tion was held before the d‘scovery of our 
Compound Oxygen. By ita use multitudes 
of sofferers from asthma have been cured. 
A wonograph giving reports of cases of 
asthma, and our bronehure, ‘*‘ Compound 
Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and Resnu'ts,’’ 
of two hundred pages, can be had free on 
application eitker in person or at our office 


Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, No, 1,529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequaled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
ail Fabries and Fancy Goods. Bril’- 
iant, Durable, and Economical. Any 
one cancan use them, 


32 COLORS——10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the the only Pure, Harm- 
less, ‘and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Pot | ; 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We wo¢rrant these Dyes to color more 
| yaods, package for package, than anu 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilltant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINT 8, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and OOPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
dellersa, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal toany of the high price kinds and only 10 
cent« a pactage. Also Artists’ Black for Eborizing. 
Sold bv Drugglsts everywhere. Send postal for 
Sampte Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making in 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Bnritngton, Vt, 


ASK FOR THE 


No bones over 
hip to break. 
Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 
Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 

WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid. 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


Bortree Mig. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Keversible Munila tid 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
oe og for beauty of finish and elegance eof 
atyle 

= makes one collar equal to t 

th standing and turn-down colnet in all deair- 
able sizes and atyles, 

Sample collar and 


aphael, 


alr of cuffs sent on receipt of 


cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 
ree, 

f he heen Collars, or five pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores 
or 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm your dwell by this Tao, oe using the 
GURNEY HOT WATER This 
method of heating insures a warm ity om and 
night, and saves 3% per cent, in fuel ; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation ; 10 care attached to run- 
ning it. No Gas; No Dust; No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GUR» EY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 237 
Frankiin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
ptt ae Works at East Boston. General Selling 


Agent, M Johnson, 140 Centre St., New York, 
and Whitacre Mfe. Co., 2 nd “4w, 
Monroe St, lll. Send for deacrintive 


catalogue ; mention this paper. 


MEMORY 


Ww Salty unlike artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading. 
mended by MARK TWatn, RicHarnp PRocTor, 
the Scientist, Hons. ASTOR, DAH P. BENJA. 
MIN, Dr Min ym, fe. Class of len} € imbia Law stud. 
ente, two classes of 20 each at “at University 
of Penn. Phila. , 40 at Wellesley Col and three large 
classes at Chautauqua Univers: ty, &c. Prospec tus Post 
FREE from PROF. LOISETTE, 237 itth Ave,, N. 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
reatest inducements ever of- 


Now your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 
Tene 8 and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moas 
Rose China Tea Set, inner Set, 
Gold band Moss Rose Set, Watch, Brass p, 
or Webster’ REA Fer full particnlars adc. eas 
EAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O 1 and 33 Vesey St., New York _ 


THE: 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


GOMPANY 


ONSUMPTIVE 


PARKER'S CiNCER TONIC wan delay. 
A rare medicinal that cures w efa ifs, 
Hascured the v orst cas« 


aK Asthma, 
Indigestion, Inward Paine, Sxhanetiees Invaluable for 
Rheumiatisin, Female Weakness, 


und all and dis. 
Oraers of the Stomach and Boweis,  Druguista. 


HINDERCORNS. 


safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, £e. 
Stopsalipain. Ensures comfort to the fe ite Never 


sof Cough, We 


OND DYES 


TNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tmg@ 
COUNTRY-WILL SEE LY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT — 


STILLWATER 


crry 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


by reason of its central position, close relation to lines 


j ast of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 

oints West, Santinecal and Southwest, is the true 
ae le link in that tranacontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atian‘tice and Pacific. 

The Rock Island matin line and branches include ChS 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, 

nd Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo t, 
arhington, Fai rficld, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des* res, Ime ianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tie, Knoxviile, Audub om, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,inlowa; Gallatin, Trentoe, 8t. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; yeavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, ia 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towna, 
“*The Creat Rock Island Route’’+ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way - distinguishe d for its excellence. Ita 
bridgea are of stone and fren, Its track is uf solid 
steel.its stort perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr alithesaf-ty appliances thatexperience has prov 
usefu!, and for lururious accommodations is unsur 
passe d. Its F Xpress Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlorand Sieepiag 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious medale, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ami 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its mag 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 
Famous Albert Lea Route” 


Retwoen Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
laily to @ettractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Waiertown and Sioux Falls, totvve 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super. or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indiar:- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcht 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and taterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chib 
dren)receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trall, of 
any desired information, apply *o principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. BR, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
fres't@ 479°) Gea. Tea Pesce Age 


AT ANU DATES EACH MONTH 
FROM CHICAGO, 
PEORIA 


f CHOICE OF 
ROUTES $ VIA 


DENVER, 


BLUFFS, 


OMAHA, STJGSEPH, ATCHISON 
on KANSAS CITY. 


For dixutes, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to 1 icket Agents of connecting lines, 
or address 


Paut Moaton, Gen. Pass. 


OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement, 
its success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
popularity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxycen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthme, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand Generali Debility. Purifies 
end Enmriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. 
from prominent patients showing its great sue 
periority, and Treatise Freo by Mail. 


WALTER C. CROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA; 


t. Act., Chicago, lit, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churches, Schools, ete ; 
. Chimes and Peals for more thap 
cal’ a otary 2.t9c for anpertorSy 
73. 2 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
of Pure Copper and Tin for Chnreh 

Five Alarms.# arms, etc, FU LL 

us ‘Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 


an 
‘ 


CLINTON H. VENKELY RELL COMPARY, 
Tees, Wi 


Manufacture the finset grade of 
CHURCH AD PKAL BELLS. 


Bell Foundry 


Firest Crade of Belis, 
CAIMeSs st CHURCHES "as. 


Send for Prics d Catalo Co 


A Weure. 1b cen at 
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